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WALL  STORAGE  SPACE  NOT  AVAILABLE? 


1.  WALL-FOL  Folding  Tables  and  Benches 


2.  TWO-FOL  Folding  Tables  and  Benches 


WALL  SPACE  AVAILABLE 


Where  wall  areas  are  clear,  WALL-FOL  Fold¬ 
ing  Table  and  Bench  Sets  offer  the  ideal  means 
of  easily  and  quickly  converting  Multi-Purpose 
Rooms  from  cafeteria  to  assembly  hall  to 
gymnasium. 

Since  the  14-foot-long  WALL-FOL  tables 
and  benches  fold  up  into  wall  pockets,  they  do 
not  require  storage  room  space.  Yet.  WALL- 
FOL  units  can  be  detached  and  rolled  to  any 
location. 

Space-saving  WALL-FOL  pockets  may  be 
recessed  in-the-wall  or  attached  on-the  wall, 
making  them  adaptable  to  existing  structures, 
as  well  as  to  new  construction.  Multiple  depth 
pockets  are  available  to  store  two  or  more  sets 
—  also  pockets  for  tables  only. 


When  space  for  wall  storage  is  unavailable, 
TWO-FOL  Folding  Table  and  Bench  Sets  offer 
the  preferred  solution  to  the  conversion  prob¬ 
lem.  Folded  sets  may  be  rolled  to  storage  areas. 

TWO-FOL  is  a  full  16  feet  long  —  three  sets 
provide  the  same  seating  capacity  as  four 
conventional  12-foot  .sets— yet  require  no  more 
storage  space ! 

The  resultant  saving  in  space  and  custodian 
time  will  be  readily  appreciated  in  the.se  times 
of  rising  costs. 

TWO-FOL  sets  are  attractively  finished  in  a 
wide  variety  of  durable  Formica  patterns. 
Tables  without  benches  are  also  available. 


FOR  STORAGE  POCKETS? 


LEADS  THE  WAY  IN 


Combining  beauty,  utility,  and  economy, 
Mississippi  leads  the  way  by  making 
available  an  extensive  selection  of  trans¬ 
lucent  glass  patterns  that  do  wonderful 
things  with  daylight.  In  addition,  rugged 
Mississippi  Wire  Glass,  whether  for  obscu¬ 
rity  or  clear  vision,  affords  effective  but 
inconspicuous  fire  protection  while  enhanc¬ 
ing  the  appearance  of  any  school . . . 
when  installed  in  partitions,  skylights, 
stairwells,  windows,  doors,  or  wherever 
else  fire  and  breakage  protection  is 
required.  The  versatility  of  Mississippi 
glass  provides  architects  and  engineers 
with  a  practical  solution  to  virtually  every 
daylighting  problem,  including  safety 
with  decoration,  with  heat  absorption  and 
with  light  diffusion  and  direction. 

For  details,  tee  your  nearby  distributor  of  quality 
glou  or  write  for  latest  catalog.  Addreu  Dept.  1 6. 


Polshed  AAisco  Wire  Glass  glazed  in  main  entrance  af  Heller- 
town  High  School,  Hellertown,  Pa.  Ardirtect — Heyl,  Bond  &  Miller, 
Allentown,  Pa.  Confrocfor — GoHlieb-Schnalder,  Bethlehem,  Po. 
Glazing  Contractor  Penn  Allen  Glass  Company,  AHentown,  Pa, 
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This  issue  of  OVERVIEW  is  the  first 
to  benefit  from  the  talents  and  experi¬ 
ence  of  Managing  Editor  Ted  Cron. 
Mr.  Cron  joined  our  staff  about  six 
weeks  ago  and  brings  to  us  an  exten¬ 
sive  background  right  in  educational 
publishing.  Not  only  do  we  welcome 
his  skills  and  insights  as  a  working 
journalist,  but  his  addition  to  the  de¬ 
partment  will  make  it  possible  for 
Editor  Arch  Shaw  to  spend  consider¬ 
ably  more  time  away  from  his  desk. 

The  editor  of  OVERVIEW  must  al¬ 
most  constantly  be  available  to  serve 
as  a  bridge  of  communications  be¬ 
tween  many  different  kinds  of  educa¬ 
tional  executives  and  many  types  of 
institutions.  Every  visit  to  a  school  or 
college,  every  meeting  attended,  puts 
that  much  more  perspective  into  our 
reading  columns,  whether  or  not  any 
actual  article  or  editorial  feature  is 
developed  during  an  editorial  field 
trip. 

Next  month's  issue  will  feature  the 
winners  of  our  annual  school  design 
contest.  Some  117  entries,  comprising 
outstanding  buildings  constructed  last 
year,  were  reviewed  by  the  five  judges 
several  weeks  ago.  Even  if  you  have 
no  immediate  building  plans  of  your 
own,  you  are  sure  to  benefit  from 
this  overview  of  educational  archi¬ 
tecture.  Frank  Lopez,  one  of  the  coun¬ 
try's  leading  critics  of  building  design, 
will  contribute  his  own  analyses  of  the 
entries. 
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THE  OECORAMA  SERIES 

A  trim,  popular  fixture  with  translucent  plastic 
shielding.  Provides  diffused  illumination 
of  exceptional  quality  by  eliminating 
glare,  reducing  shadows  and 
lowering  brightness  values 


THE  SCOTT  SERIES 

Extremely  efficient.  Primarily 
for  pendant  or  close  ceiling 
mounting  One  piece  plastic  louvered  shield 
Available  in  white  or  eye-rest  green 


THE  CLASSIC  SERIES 

An  outstanding  new  line  combining  elegance 
and  style  with  extremely  high  efficiency 
For  pendant  and  close  ceiling  mounting. 

Available  with  plastic  louvers 
or  diffuse  plastic  panel 


THE  MOHAWK  SERIES 

A  shallow  fixture  of  clean, 
rectangular  lines  Designed  especially 
lor  surface  mounting  Wide  choice  of  shielding 
in  glass,  plastic  or  metal  Standard  widths  of  T  and  2 


INDUSTRIAL  FIXTURES 

Sylvania  offers  a  complete  selection  of  industrial-type 
t  Fixtures  for  use  in  craft  shops,  laboratories  and 
maintenance  areas.  The  broad  choice  of  reflector 
style  and  lamp  type  allows  the  choice  of  the 
exact  fixture  which  suits  the  need  best 


THE  TARTAN  SERIES 

Efficient,  versatile  and  thrifty 
For  pendant  mounting  Two  or  four 
lamp  models  Choice  of  three  degrees  of 
louvered  metal  shielding 


School  Lighting  Fixtures  by  SYLVANIA 


If  the  near-future  plans  for  your  school  include  modernization  or  a 
new  building,  keep  this  thought  in  mind  .  .  .  Sylvania  offers  a  com¬ 
plete,  well-rounded  line  from  which  you  can  choose  THE  fixture 
that  suits  your  classrooms  best. 

Still  other  Sylvania  fixtures  and  lighting  methods,  such  as  recessed 
and  overall  ceiling  illumination,  serve  excellently  for  libraries,  corri¬ 
dors,  offices,  cafeterias  and  other  non-classroom  areas. 

To  get  the  full  story,  write  for  a  Sylvania  catalog  today.  Better  yet, 
ask  for  a  Sylvania  representative  to  help  you  with  your  lighting 
problem. 

Sylvania  Lighting  Products 
A  Division  of  Sylvania  Electric  Products  Inc. 

One  48th  Street,  Wheeling,  West  Virginia 


1^  I  \  MJ  One  48th  Street.  Wheeling.  West  Virginia 

V  SYLVANIA® 

modern^  Svbgtdt.r,,. 

GENERAL  TELEPHONE  &  ELECTRONICS 

PLUORCSCKNT  LIOHTINO  RIXTURKS  AND  SYSTEMS  •  BEST  FIXTURE  VALUE  IN  EVERY  PRICE  RANGE 
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45  Season  of  the  Intellect 


The  role  of  the  educational  executive  is  constantly 
changing.  For  one  thing,  his  is  becoming  a  year- 
round  responsibility.  Here,  briefly  stated,  is  the 
portrait  of  the  modern  executive  ready  to  face 
the  summer. 


25  The  Direct  Method  for  Language  Teaching 

In  this  special  report,  the  editors  present  a  national  overview  of  for¬ 
eign  language  instruction  from  first  grade  to  college. 

46  Preview  of  Summer  '60 

More  than  ever  before,  the  schools  and  colleges  of  America  are  keep¬ 
ing  their  doors  open  and  their  classrooms  full  right  through  the  summer. 

49  "A  Privilege,  Not  a  Chore" 

Newspaperman  Elmer  Wells  reports  on  the  experiences  of  the  Pasa¬ 
dena  Schools  in  planning  summer  programs  with  maximum  community 
support. 

50  Business  Goes  to  College 

When  business  and  education  marry,  the  dowry  goes  to  the  campus. 

52  Salesmen  at  Syracuse 

Jack  Rimalover,  of  the  NSEI,  describes  the  kind  of  two-part  harmony 
that  can  exist  between  business  and  education. 


54  Executive  Summer 

A  world-wide  look  at  the  professional  and  cultural  events  that  will 
make  this  summer  the  best  one  ever. 


56  A  Climate  of  Your  Own 

E.  E.  Halmos,  Jr.,  presents  a  round-up  of  developments  in  air  condi¬ 
tioning  that  point  to  the  12-month  school  as  a  reality. 
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58  Year-Round  Comfort 

Schoolmen  and  architects  should  keep  these  factors  in  mind  when 
laybto  (Hons  for  climate-controlled  classrooms. 

59  The  Informal  Organization  Man 

As  Van  Miller  sees  it,  there  must  be  some  latitude  within  the  formal 
structure  of  educational  administration. 

63  Summer  Workshops  for  Custodians 

Astute  administrators  have  discovered  that  summer  offers  a  fine  op¬ 
portunity  to  bring  their  custodial  staffs  up  to  dote  on  new  products, 
procedures,  and  materials. 

69  The  Administrative  Interne 

Michigan's  Louis  Rice  and  Robert  Dorsch  and  Columbia's  Joel  Elkind 
describe  their  experiences  in  two  different  interne  programs. 

75  An  Electronic  Payroll 

William  M.  Berry  tells  how  new  high-speed  electronic  processes  have 
solved  key  problems  for  the  Los  Angeles  school  administrators. 
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VIEW  ON  ECONOMY 

I  think  One  View  in  the  March 
issue  of  your  magazine  is  very  good. 
The  comparisons  and  illustrations 
given  are  very  clear  to  me. 

I  wonder  whether  there  would  be 
any  chance  in  having  thb  digested 
“in  toto”  in  Readers  Digest.  ...  I 
believe  it  would  have  a  desirable  ef¬ 
fect  on  people  who  read  it. 

BASIL  L.  HICK,  Associatc,  Di¬ 
vision  of  School  Buildings  and 
Grounds,  The  University  of 
the  State  of  N.Y.,  The  State 
Education  Department,  Albany 

I  couldn’t  agree  more  with  your 
definition  of  economy  in  school 
buildings.  I  hope  you  will  keep  on 
saying  this  when  the  appropriate 
moments  arise. 

The  story  on  the  Florida  Presby¬ 
terian  College  was  extremely  well 
done  and  marked  a  high  point,  I 
think,  in  showing  how  an  institution 
of  this  type  can  get  under  way. 

STANTON  LEGGETT,  Engelhardt, 
Engelhardt,  Leggett  and  Cor¬ 
nell,  Educational  Consultants, 
New  York  City 

TOOLS  FOR  TEACHING 

I  have  read  over  and  over  again 
the  insert  Tools  for  Education  from 
the  February  issue  of  overview  .  .  . 
I  was  interested  in  “One  cent  in  the 
annual  budget  dollar  goes  for  books, 
and  not  more  than  3^  or  4^  go  for 
all  educational  supplies  and  equip¬ 
ment,”  on  page  2,  second  paragraph 
of  that  insert  .  .  . 

I  have  before  me  a  study  of  50  dif¬ 
ferent  school  systems  which  show  a 
cost  per  pupil  .  .  .  and  a  relationship 
of  all  textbooks,  library  books  and  all 
instructional  supplies  running  from 
about  2.82  percent  to  6.8  percent  of 
the  yearly  cost  per  pupil.  When  in¬ 
structional  supplies  alone  are  consid¬ 
ered  these  run  from  about  .5  percent 
up  to  4.44  percent  of  the  cost  per 
pupil  .  .  . 

We  believe  that  the  law  of  aver- 
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“ . . .  tRuste  Nvel  thAt  Alle 
the  conclusions  thAt 
hAn  Be  foun6e,  or  ellys 
might  Be  founOe  in  so 
noBle  An  instRument  as 
IS  An  AStRelABie  Ben 
unknowe  pARfitly  to 
eny  moRtAl  mAn  in  this 
Regioun.” 

Geoffrey  Ckauetr, 

**A  7V#a(iM  on  the  Aetrolabe/*  1S$I. 


Chaucer’s  treatise,  written  for  his 
son,  explained  the  most  advanced 
scientific  astronomical  instrument 
of  the  time,  the  astrolabe.  Today’s 
"mortal  man”— and  child  — have  the 
privilege  of  studying  astronomy  and 
the  space  sciences  with  the  aid  of 
the  precision  engineered  Standard 
Model  Spitz  Planetarium. 

For  information  wrHet 
DEPARTMENT  E 

SPITZ  LABORATORIES,  Inc. 

YORKLYN,  DELAWARE 


Letters  (continued) 

ages  is  one  that  cannot  be  repealed 
and  is  a  pretty  good  indication.  We 
have  checked  many  budgets  and 
particular  purchases  over  the  years 
and  it  is  surprising  how  closely  they 
follow  the  average  .  .  . 

One  thing  that  does  disturb  us  is 
the  reduction  of  quality  taking  place, 
with  a  consequent  value  loss,  in  the 
purchase  of  educational  tools  on  the 
basis  of  low  price  without  a  check  to 
see  if  sfjecifications  have  been  fol¬ 
lowed.  \Ve  believe  that  pupils  need 
quality  materials  for  pride  of  owner¬ 
ship  and  workmanship  .  .  . 

ROBERT  M.  KURTZ,  KuitZ  BfOS. 
School  Supplies  and  Equip¬ 
ment,  Clearfield,  Pa. 


...  1  am  particularly  pleased  with 
the  excellent  spread  on  tools  for 
teaching.  This  is  a  great  job,  well 
planned  from  beginnins;  to  end  and 
gets  at  the  critical  points  in  a  ver\- 
effective  manner.  This  ought  to  do  a 
lot  of  good  and  it  is  particularly 
timely  to  have  an  article  such  as  this 
blended  into  our  aasa  convention. 

SHIRLEY  COOPER,  .*\ssociate  Sec¬ 
retary,  AASA,  Washington,  D.C. 

Your  12-page  insert  in  the  Febru¬ 
ary  1  %0  issue  is  the  best  of  campaign 
material  that  I  have  ever  seen  for 
our  community.  Accent  in  our  school 
system  is  on  quality  education.  Our 
parents  are  willing  to  pay  for  that 
which  they  understand.  Pages  73-84 
hit  the  crux  of  our  problem. 

JAMES  R.  BRYNER,  Sup’t., 
North  College  Hill  City 
Schools,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


PARTNERS,  NOT  PR 

On  page  104  of  your  March  issue 
you  carried  a  fine  report  of  Ira 
Click’s  speech  to  industrial  leaders, 
advising  them  that  schools  are,  in¬ 
deed,  a  good  investment  of  time  and 
money.  However,  you  identified 
Click  &  Lorwin  as  “an  advertising 
and  public  relations  agency”  instead 
of  what  we  really  are,  educational 
consultants. 

We’re  not  just  being  over-sensitive 
in  wanting  this  set  straight;  it’s  a 


question  of  basic  philosophy.  Too 
many  companies  still  think  of  the 
schools  as  places  to  make  a  sales  pitch 
to  an  enormous  captive  audience. 
With  our  industrial  accounts  and 
with  our  public  service  accounts  we’re 
demonstrating  that  schools  and  busi¬ 
ness  are  partners  when  they  under¬ 
stand  each  other. 

GLORIA  DAPPER,  Senior  .Associ¬ 
ate,  Click  &  Lorwin,  Educa¬ 
tional  Consultants,  N.Y.C. 

•  Ed:  Sorry  for  the  error.  U'e  under¬ 
stand  your  concern. 

KIDOS 

Have  pierused  all  three  bsues  of 
OVERVIEW.  My  evaluation  in  a  word ; 
WOW!  With  what  I  judge  to  be  a 
rare  synthesis,  you  have  combined, 
happily,  a  precisely  and  pleasingly 
pnined  prose  with  a  satisfying  com¬ 
prehensiveness  that  just  nicely  falls 
short  of  prolixity.  Bravo! 

EDWARD  R.  CORK,  Principal, 
Bennett  School,  Jackson,  Mich. 

Keep  up  the  work!  overview  is 
living  up  to  its  great  name — and 
great  tradition! 

MAURICE  C.  POSTLEY,  Hicks- 
ville,  Ixing  Island,  N.  Y. 

.MORE  ON  MERIT 

I  was  somewhat  disturbed  by  the 
article  in  the  February  issue  titled 
Why  Teachers  Dislike  Merit  Rating. 

I  agree  fairly  completely  with  the 
author’s  reasoning,  but  I  think  he 
made  the  mistake  of  not  explaining 
sufficiently  the  processes  of  appraisal 
which  can  be  used  to  help  people 
improve  themselves.  This  might  have 
helj3ed  to  strengthen  his  own  bias 
against  merit  rating  as  it  is  proposed 
to  be  used  in  some  instances.  We 
know  that  people  are  rated  whether 
a  particular  scheme  is  used  or  not  so 
the  issue  is  not  one  of  either  having  a 
rating  program  or  not  having  one.  I 
think,  rather,  the  issue  is  one  of  de¬ 
termining  the  specific  puipose  of  a 
rating  system.  This  the  author  did 
not  clearly  explain  .  .  . 

HARRY  s.  BELMAN,  Chairman, 
Industrial  Education  Curricu¬ 
lum,  Department  of  Education, 
Purdue  University,  Lafayette, 
Ind. 
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OVERVIEW 


OV-206 


Custom  school  installations  by 

...in  Santa  Barbara,  California 


Architects: 
Chester  L.  Carjola 


Schools: 

San  Marcos  H.  S. 


Ai^s  and  Crafts 


Clothing 


Clothing 


Arendt,  Mosher  &  Grant  La  Colina  J.  H.  S. 

George  J.  Adams  &  William  E.  Brown  Bishop  Garcia  Diego  H.  S. 


The  beauty  of  these  installations  reflects 
the  built-in  St.  Charles  quality  that  means  long-range 
economy,  even  under  extremely  hard  usage.  And  St. 
Charles’  custom-flexibility  provides  vital  design-free¬ 
dom  . . .  permitting  each  installation  to  meet  each  m- 
dividual  teaching  requirement. 


Writ*  for  fr**  catalog:  “St.  Charles  Custom  School  Storage 
Furniture."  Available  at  request  on  your  letterhead.  St.  Charles 
Manufacturing  Company,  Dept.  OS-5,  St.  Charles,  Illinois 


Jt.(7tar/ef 

Custom  School  Storage  Furniture 


School  Storage  Furniture  for  Food,  Clothing,  Science  Labs*  Arts  &  Crafts  •Elementary  Classrooms 
May,  1  960  9 


Today,  as  always,  the  J.  E.  Burke  Company 
continues  to  set  the  standard  by  manufac¬ 
turing  the  highest  quality  playground  equip¬ 
ment.  The  Burke  Better  Built  shield  repre¬ 
sents  the  company’s  policy  of  maximum 
safety  plus  years  of  trouble  free  service. 
The  same  standards  also  apply  to  the  com¬ 


plete  line  of  quality  outdoor  equipment  in¬ 
cluding  such  items  as:  Horizontal  Ladders, 
Sand  Boxes,  See-Saws,  Swing  Gates,  Slides, 
Basketball  Backstops  and  Goals,  Bicycle 
Racks,  Portable  Platforms,  Park  Benches, 
Picnic  Tables,  Tennis  and  Volleyball  Posts, 
Bleachers, Climbing  Poles,  and  Parallel  Bars. 


KSDUTION  OFFSCT  BUKETMU  MdOTOP  T)M 
*afMt  dtsign  availabl*  In  outdoor  bockstops. 
Support  posts  oro  off  tiM  play  area,  2V4  faat 
bohind  tha  backboard  61cet  apart  All  stool 
constniction,  cortifiod  malloabo  Iron  fittings. 
Tbis  backstop  offors  an  axclusivo  sot  scrow 
arrangomont  to  oliminato  backboard  adHist- 
moot  problonts,  makos  it  easy  to  keep 
backboard  portly  oorticai  at  all  timos. 
Also  fan  and  roctangla  backstops-single 
and  dooblo  post.  Model  M-l»« 


UNK  sum  CdMMNbTMN  IMs  four  «(0S  com¬ 
bination  faotures  the  self-prapolsien  Kiddle  6ild- 
or.  AH  movliig  parts  are  W  fren  oast  level, 
eliminating  hood  bumping  and  plnckod  lags.  Kid* 
die  Gliders  can  bo  aseambled  with  various  swing 
units  ta  moat  any  particular  playground  oaulp- 
mant  raquirament  IHustrated  hara  are  tha  Stand¬ 
ard  Swing,  the  Kindergarten  Swing,  and  the  Hobby 
Horse  Swing. 

Support  pipes  are  IW  a.d.  gahmnlzod  steal  pipe 
and  cress  bar  it  of  2tb'  a.d.  gaivanizad  ttoai 
pipe.  Glldara  are  tmpended  by  four  tb*  i  IVb' 

stool  bars.  Modal  MSI  rambloMUs 


CtllMAMWDasIgnadfercHmbliM.  wringMt. 
chinning,  and  slldh^  A  tafa  tip^nef  eonical 
sarias  at  cHmblng  rungs  provWat  dhrsrslflad  pMp 
for  as  many  as  25  to  SS  chlldron  (depandhiK  an 
stzo  of  unIQ.  Roqalros  Httts  ground  spaco,  aaodt 
no  cancrets  fooUngt,  and  is  easily  assamMod. 
Cllmh  A  Hound  offarad  in  fiva  tbM,  all  can- 
structed  with  hoovy  gaivanizad  stool  tubing  all 
comara  and  ieinis  rounds  d. 


NEAW  wn  smiM  Special  rugged  design  with 
the  highest  safety  standard  of  any  comparable 
swing  unit  manufactured.  Triangular  end  pipes 
plus  a  double  sat  of  Morlor  pi^  supports  puts 
this  model  in  a  Quality  clast  that  sets  tbs  pace 
In  playground  equipment  design. 

He^  Duty  Swing  offered  in  2, 4,  d,  and  t  swing 
units.  Intortocking  knob  construction  gives  rigid 
sttsmbly  on  all  fittinp.  Swing  saat  hangs  M* 
from  (fowid. 

Framt  (galvanized  stoel  plpe)-top  pipa-24h*  a.d. 

support  pi^lW  o.d. 


spset  Mvn  SUM  Da- 
tlgnod  ta  givo  safe  fun 
In  th  of  (ha  gtuund  space 


aalor  over  galvnatead 
bun)  eanstfuctlen  with 
stalnlets  stool  badway. 
TWO  lengths  offorod— S' 
and  12'.  Dual  safaty  rails 
at  14'  and  2r  sanound 
tap  platfarm. 

Depth  af  sllda  chnta _ 

laddar  stapa  (nawsHp  par 


Highest  quality  materials  combined  with 
traditionally  superior  Burke  construction  make 
tbis  model  the  leader  of  any  merry-go-round 
manufactured.  41b'  o.d.  pivanized  stael  pipe 
support  and  the  finest  select  hardwood  are 
assembled  into  a  rugged  lifetime  servica 
unit  of  playground  fun. 

Marry-GoHlounds  offered  In  r ,  10',  12*, 
and  14'  diameters  with  open  face 
or  enclosed  center  section. 

MS-C 


J.  E.  BURKE  COMPANY 


Write  for  your  complete  playground  planning  and  specification  file.  P.O.  Box  986,  Dept.  V,  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey 

e  P.O.  Box  549,  Dept.  V.  Fond  du  Lac,  Wisconsin 


ONE  VIEW 


Archibald  B.  Shaw 


Summer  Is  for 
Something  Different 


It’s  sad  to  see  so  many  schools  and  colleges  borrowini; 
bits  and  pieces  of  their  regular  school  or  academic  year 
program  to  make  up  their  summer  offering.  If  we  didn’t 
know  otherwise  we’d  be  tempted  to  wonder  if  they 
really  do  want  to  find  new  and  better  ways.  But  it’s  not 
lack  of  concern  that  accounts  for  the  more-of-the-sante- 
ness  of  too  many  summer  programs.  It  may  be  that  the 
pressure  on  program  and  curriculum  just  naturally  forces 
their  thinking  of  summer  as  a  relief  vent. 

Of  course,  summer  sessions,  elementary,  secondary,  or 
college,  probably  should  provide  a  chance  for  the  rapidly 
maturing  student  in  a  hurry  to  “cover”  four  years  in 
three.  Probably,  too,  catch-up  opportunities  should  be 
furnished  the  student  whose  health  or  slower  maturing 
rate  have  held  him  back.  Maybe  even  the  student  who 
just  can’t  squeeze  into  his  regular  program  some  subject 
of  real  interest  and  value  offered  during  the  regular  year 
should  find  opportunity  in  the  summer  session.  But  these 
uses  aren’t  enough!  They  don’t  take  advantage  of  the 
special  opportunity  to  do  something  different. 

The  challenge  is  to  use  this  relatively  new  opportunity 
to  do  new  things  in  new  ways,  to  experiment,  to  adapt, 
to  find  opportunities  for  those  who  don’t  respond  to  the 
usual  year’s  program.  At  the  elementary-secondary  level 
it  may  be  argued  that  there  is  a  moral  res|x>nsibility  to 
allot  added  resources  to  the  group  which  gets  the  least 
out  of  the  regular  session.  Publicly  supported  colleges  may 
feel  the  same  obligation.  But  any  educational  institution 
will  find  summer  the  least  difficult  season  to  exjjeriment 
with  change.  Not  merely  complacent,  but  foolhardy,  arc 
those  who  are  so  content  with  their  programs  that  they 
want  only  to  extend  them. 

In  planning  programs  for  a  longer  school  day,  school 
week,  or  school  year  more  than  the  convenience  of  par¬ 
ents,  children,  or  staff  needs  to  be  taken  into  account. 
What  does  the  proposed  extension  replace?  Some  fall 
into  the  trap  of  considering  non-school  time  a  void  just 
waiting  to  be  filled.  It’s  not.  People  do  not  vegetate  dur¬ 
ing  those  non-school  hours;  they  live  and  learn.  Valuably 
or  destructively  they  find  out  about  themselves  and  the 


world  in  which  they  live.  Total  planning  may  be  a 
naughty  phrase  but  it  is  foolhardy  to  trespass  on  what  is 
now  non-school,  non-college  time  unless  there  is  first  a 
careful  balancing  of  the  values  of  activities  displaced 
with  the  gains  hoped  for. 

Summer  holds  opportunities  to  develop  personal,  soci¬ 
ally  desirable  skills,  hard  to  get  in  the  formal  curriculum : 
personal  typewriting,  home  and  hobby  mechanics,  and 
driver  training  which  cannot  be  crammed  into  everyone’s 
busy  school  year;  dramatic  workshops,  creative  arts, 
crafts,  and  intensive  instrumental  instruction  which  may 
well  be  more  effective  in  concentrated,  all-day  doses.  Liv¬ 
ing  language  camps  in  which  all  conununication  is  in  the 
language  to  be  learned — what  magnificent  opportunities 
lie  here.  Descriptive  botany  to  ecology,  experimental  zool¬ 
ogy  to  bird  watching,  when  better? 

A  few  other  programs  have  been  designed  to  promote 
citizenship  understandings  in  a  way  uniquely  possible  in 
the  summer  months.  Understanding  of  our  natural  heri¬ 
tage  and  of  the  urgency  of  conservation  serve  social  pur¬ 
poses.  Citizenship  encampments  have  worked  with  peo¬ 
ple  of  high  school  age  and  older.  It’s  not  just  fun  but 
satbfying  to  get  acquainted  with  social  responsibility  as 
part  of  a  self-sustaining  camp  group. 

Tours  and  trips,  designed  for  a  purpxwe  and  ranging 
from  canoe-camp  trijjs  to  transcontinental  bus,  train,  or 
plane  trips  are  valid  educational  programs.  And  voca¬ 
tional  exploration  is  a  growth-producing  activity.  It  may 
be  “just”  a  summer  job  or  a  school-supported  apprentice¬ 
ship  in  a  research  lab,  but  its  value  is  self-evident. 

Experimenting  can  be  in  organization,  in  curriculum, 
or  in  methods  and  materials.  The  freedom  is  there,  at 
least  initially.  College  preparatory  schools  which  don’t 
dare  let  go  of  the  biology-chemistry-physics  sequence 
(and  methods)  find  freedom  to  try  new  methods  and 
new  organization  in  summer  science  workshops.  The  ap¬ 
plicant’s  hours  are  his  to  set  and  qualified  people  are 
available  to  steer  him.  No  marks,  of  course,  just  learning. 

Summer  is  a  season  for  outdoors  and  a  time  for  ex¬ 
periment.  Summer  is  for  something  different.  • 
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Often 


a  big  portion 


of  a  school  board's 


transportation 


budget  goes  up 


in  smoke 


maintenance 


poor  fuel 


economy 


If  this 


DODGE 


DEALER 


DEPEND  ON  DODGE  to  help  you  lower  the 
high  cost  of  school  transportation.  Quality-built  Dodge 
bus  chassis  are  among  the  least  expensive  to  buy. 
Their  efficient  Chrysler-engineered  V-8  and  Six  engines 
give  you  top  mileage  on  regular  gas.  Their  deep- 
down  toughness  resists  wear  to  reduce  repair  costs  . . . 

even  after  years  of  daily  use.  And,  of  course, 
Dodge  meets  or  exceeds  all  N.E.A.  safety  require¬ 
ments.  Choose  from  a  wide  range  of  chassis  built 
for  bodies  accommodating  30  to  66  passengers. 
There’s  just  no  surer  or  safer  way  to  save. 


f| 

you'd  best 
get  in 
I  touch 

I  with 


DODBE 

-TRUCKS 


DEPEND  ON 


TO  SAVE  YOU  MONEY  IN 


A  PRODUCT  OF  CHRYSLER  CORPORATION 


OVERVIEW 


g3  FORUM 


Take  a  Straw  Vote 

How  do  board  members  know  what  is  really  desired  by 
the  people  in  their  communities?  Are  they  influenced  un¬ 
duly  by  a  vociferous  but  unrepresentative  group?  Actu¬ 
ally,  any  resemblance  between  that  mythical  thing  called 
the  will  of  the  majority,  and  the  educational  practices 
in  our  public  schools  is  in  some  communities  coinciden¬ 
tal,  except  during  the  period  immediately  following  a 
reform  movement.  Even  then,  the  atmosphere  is  gener¬ 
ally  clouded  by  personalities  to  such  an  extent  that  real 
educational  issues  become  buried  by  cliques. 

Who  then  determines  educational  policy?  Perhaps 
the  lx*st  answer  is  certain  individuals  and  groups  within 
a  community,  but  not  necessarily  the  majority.  The 
result  is  not  a  policy  but  a  series  of  compromises  or  a 
continuous  armistice  entered  into  in  order  to  keep  peace 
in  the  family. 

If  we  assume  (and  in  a  democracy,  we  must)  that 
boards  of  education  should  follow  majority  opinion, 
how  can  school  boards  b«*  sure  they  know  what  that 
opinion  is? 

One  vehicle  that  may  help  board  members  on  major 
derisions,  at  least,  is  the  straw  vote.  Local  newspapers 
can  be  asked  to  publish  in  coupon  fonn  an  agenda  for 
each  board  meeting  two  weeks  before  it  is  held.  Citizens 
could  check  their  opinions  on  the  major  issues  coming 
up  for  \ote  and  mail  the  coupon  to  the  board  secretary 
for  tabulation  prior  to  the  meeting. 

It  should  be  made  clear  to  the  public  that  this  is  not 
voting  but  opinion  gathering,  and  in  no  way  binding  on 
board  members.  When  the  responses  are  light  it  may  be 
the  citizens’  way  of  saying  that  they  are  satisfied  with 
either  direction  the  board  takes.  If,  however,  there  is  a 
heavily  divided  vote  on  a  particular  question  it  may  be 
wise  for  the  board  to  postpone  a  decision  until  more 
ground  work  is  laid.  Here  would  be  an  ideal  place  for 
citizens  committees,  parent-teacher  as.sociations,  or  other 
study  groups  to  take  over  and  discuss  in  more  detail  the 
implications  of  the  issue  involved.  This  should  result  in 
a  clearer  mandate  at  a  future  meeting. 

The  straw  vote  technique  should  not  only  take  a  great 
burden  off  board  members  but  build  greater  community 
support  of  our  schools  and  respect  for  our  boards  of  edu¬ 
cation. — Leo  W.  Jenkins,  vice-president.  East  Carolina 
College,  Greenville,  N.  C. 


Another  White  House  Conference 

Those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  have  attended 
the  much-touted,  if  largely  ineffectual.  White  House 
Conference  in  1955,  can  sympathize  with  the  7,600  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  1960  White  House  Conference  on  Children 
and  Youth.  The  Herald  Tribune’s  Terry  Ferrer  quoted 
a  delegate  as  saying,  “I  feel  as  if  Fm  drowning  in  a  sea 
of  amiable  words.”  (See  “News  Round-up”  page  83) 

This  Conference  heard  nearly  300  formal  speeches; 
but  the  discussions  and  conclusions  of  the  participants 
were  unusually  fruitless,  as  on  the  closing  day  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  210  workshop  groups  had  not  even  been 
fully  collected,  to  say  nothing  of  being  collated.  The 
delegates  apparently  won’t  even  have  the  consolation  of 
seeing  their  findings  given  summary  form  before  being 
scuttled. 

Of  course,  no  White  House  Conference  is  going  to 
replace  the  representative  legislative  processes.  But  it 
does  seem  that  the  vast  expenditure  of  time,  money,  and 
talk  should  move  the  country’s  thinking  forward.  There 
have  been  such  conferences  in  the  past  starting  with  the 
1909  conference  which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of 
the  Children’s  Bureau  in  the  Department  of  Labor.  But 
the  winds  that  blew  through  this  1960  Conference 
seemed  to  have  blown  no  one  any  good. 

Design  for  a  Convention 

More  than  three  thousand  elementary  school  princi¬ 
pals  came  together  in  St.  Louis  last  month  for  one  of  the 
most  skillfully  prepared  conferences  of  its  kind.  They 
took  a  topic  as  large  as  “Directions  for  the  Future”  and 
made  it  come  to  life — not  only  for  elementary  education 
in  general,  but  even  more  importantly  for  every  prin¬ 
cipal  who  participated. 

The  theme  was  set  Sunday  evening  with  a  thoroughly 
professional  film  strip  cum  recording  entitled  “Directions 
for  the  Future.”  President  V’ince  Dodge  then  previewed 
the  entire  program  of  the  conference,  using  slides  (pic¬ 
tures  of  speakers)  and  background  music  most  effec¬ 
tively.  It  was  an  excellent  beginning. 

On  Monday,  seven  curriculum  foundation  assemblies 
were  held  and  were  repeated  in  the  afternoon.  At  each 
a  social  scientist  discussed  significant  trends  to  which  an 
elementary  educator  reacted.  On  Tuesday,  participants 
were  assigned  to  hundreds  of  working  groups,  exploring 
the  implications  for  local  education  and  ways  of  directing 
their  own  community’s  schools  towards  the  new  respon¬ 
sibilities  and  opportunities.  Finally,  on  Wednesday,  the 
groups  came  together  again. 

Secretary  Bob  Eaves,  President  Dodge,  and  all  who 
planned  and  executed  are  to  be  congratulated  on  an  im¬ 
aginative  effort  to  give  design  and  meaning  to  a  major 
educational  convention.  • 
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CALENDAR 


MAY 

2—6,  American  Society  of  Training  Di¬ 
rectors.  At  St.  Louis,  Mo.  General 
chairman:  John  Monaghan,  Training 
Consultant,  Bemis  Bros.  Mfg.  Co., 
408  Pine  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

2—4,  National  Assn,  of  Educotional 
Buyers.  At  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Ex.  sec.: 
Bert  C.  Ahrens,  1461  Franklin  Ave., 
Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


6-7,  International  Reading  Assn.  At 
New  York  City.  Ex.  sec.:  James  M. 
McCallister,  5835  Kimbark  Ave.,  Chi¬ 
cago  37,  III. 

22—25,  National  Congress  of  Parents 
A  Teachers.  At  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Mary  A.  Ferre,  700  N.  Rush  St.,  Chi¬ 
cago  1 1,  III. 

JUNE 

6—10,  Tenth  Annual  Institute  for  Train¬ 
ing  Specialists.  At  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Offered  by  New  York 
State  School  of  Industrial  and  Labor 
Relations. 


OV-209 


IREEZE-PROOF 


HAWS  Free  Flowing  Fountain 
Service  in  any  Climate! 


For  positive  Winter  Protection  against  costly  “freeze- 
ups”  and  excessive  maintenance  of  outdoor  fountains 
...specify  HAW'S  Freeze-Proof  Units!  Get  year  ’round 
drinking  service.  The  choice  of  style  is  yours!  Freeze- 
Proof  Units  are  available  with  virtually  any  style 
fountain  from  HAWS’  complete  line— wall  or  pedestal, 
single  or  multiple  bubbler.  For  details  on  model  selec¬ 
tion  and  installation  . . .  see  SWEETS  Architectural 
File,  or  write  today  for  catalog. 


products  of 

HAWS  DRINKING  FAUCET  COMPANY 

1441  Fourth  Street  •  Berkeley  10,  California 

Export  Oept.:  19  Columbus  Ave.  •  San  Francisco  11,  California 


19-25,  Amarican  Library  Aun.  At  Mon¬ 
treal,  Canada.  Joint  Conference  with 
Canadian  Library  Assn.  Ex.  tec.: 
David  H.  Clift,  50  East  Huron  St., 
Chicago  11,  III.  Theme:  Breaking 
Barriers:  An  Inquiry  into  the  Forces 
That  Affect  the  Flow  and  Utilization 
of  Knowledge. 


21—24,  National  Commission  on 
Teocher  Education  and  Professional 
Standards.  At  San  Diego  State  Col¬ 
lege,  San  Diego,  Calif.  Ex.  sec.:  T.  M. 
Stinnett,  1201  16  St.  NW,  Washing¬ 
ton  6,  D.  C. 

26— July  1,  Department  of  Kindergar¬ 
ten-Primary  Education.  At  Los  Ange¬ 
les,  Calif.  Ex.  sec.:  Ethel  Thompson, 
Consultant,  1201  16  St.  NW,  Wash¬ 
ington  6,  D.  C. 

26— July  1,  Department  of  Classroom 
Teachers.  At  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  Ex. 
sec.:  Margaret  Stevenson,  1201  16 
St.  NW,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

26— July  1,  National  Education  Assn.  At 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  Ex.  sec.:  Wm.  G. 
Carr,  1201  16  St.  NW,  Washington 
6,  D.  C. 

28— July  1,  American  Homo  Economics 
Assn.  At  Denver,  Colo.  Ex.  sec.:  Mil¬ 
dred  Horton,  1600  20  St.  NW,  Wash¬ 
ington  9,  D.  C. 


JULY 

4-8,  National  School  Relations  Assn. 
At  San  Francisco.  Ex.  sec.:  Roy  K. 
Wilson,  1201  16  St.  NW,  Washing¬ 
ton  6,  D.  C.  Public  relations  seminar. 


6—9,  National  Federation  of  College 
and  University  Business  Officers 
Assns.  At  French  Lick,  Ind.  Ex.  sec.: 
Kenneth  A.  Dick,  Comptroller,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Idaho,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

Data  for  delegates— The  daytime 
temperatures  at  French  Lick  up  to 
100°;  nights  are  warm  but  pleasant. 
Good  fishing  at  nearby  Lost  River. 
Other  attractions:  West  Baden 
Springs  (just  down  the  road),  Ma¬ 
rengo  Cave  (12  miles),  and  Wyan¬ 
dotte  Cave  (23  miles).  Served  by 
Southern  Route  RR  and  a  branch  of 
the  Chicago,  Indianapolis,  and 
Louisville  RR.  Small  airport  for  ex¬ 
ecutive  flights.  Closest  large  com¬ 
mercial  airport  is  at  Louisville  (40 
miles). 


10-14,  American  College  Public  Rela- 
I  tions  Assn.  At  Washington,  D.  C.  Ex. 

I  sec.:  Frank  L.  Ashmore,  1785  Massa- 
I  chusetts  Ave.  NW,  Washington,  D.  C. 

j  31— Aug.  3,  Assn,  of  College  and  Uni- 
i  versify  Housing  Officers.  At  Univer- 
I  sity  of  Indiana,  Bloomington.  Ex. 
sec.:  A.  Thornton  Edwards,  121  An¬ 
derson  Hall,  Kansas  State  University, 
Manhattan. 
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IN  THIS  PICTURE  OF  WHAT  YOU  CANNOT  SEE 


ARE  DRAMATIZED 


AND  THE 
ECONOMY 
FOR  SCHOOLS 


OF  iSa^^meial's  NEW 

RECESSED  DOOR  HINGE  AND  INTEGRAL  BRACKETS 

You  see  nothing  protruding  from  the  absolutely 
flush  surface  of  pilasters  and  doors  on  Sanymetal 
.  Toilet  Compartments.  This  advanced  design  en¬ 

hances  beauty,  and  it  also  saves  money  for  schools 
in  which  these  compartments  are  used.  Factory- 
assembly  of  brackets  saves  the  installer’s  time,  for 
lower  in-place  cost.  It  saves  on  maintenance,  be¬ 
cause  nothing  sticks  out  to  catch  dirt  or  slow  up  cleaning.  Sanymetal 
quality  costs  less  installed,  much  leas  in  the  long  run. 


NAMEPIATE  1 
IDENTIFIES  1 
EVEIY 

COMFAITMENT 


Your  community  leaders 
learn  of  Sanymetal 
economy  from 
Newsweek 
advertisements. 


world’s  loading  producor 
of  toUot  partitions 

1711  Urban*  Road,  Clavaland  12,  Ohio 
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FOR  MODERN  ADMINISTRATION 


riddlldJtd 


MODEL  S224 


it  For  up  to  41  reomt  'A'  ''AlUColl”  fualur* 

■k  Volum*  Uvol  indicator  it  Romolo  miko  oporolion 
it  Matching  radio  and  phonograph  avaiiablo 


This  compact,  precision-built  system  providing 
low-cost  2-way  communication  facilities  is  ideal 
for  efficient  supervision  of  all  school  activities. 
Announcements,  speeches  and  voice  messages 
can  be  made  by  microphone  to  any  or  all  rooms 
(up  to  a  total  of  48) ;  speech  origination  from  any 
room  to  the  central  cabinet  is  available.  Includes 
"All-Call”  feature  for  simple  instantaneous 
operation.  Has  input  connections  for  remote 
microphone,  radio,  phonograph  and  tape  re¬ 
corder.  Housed  in  compact,  attractive  all-steel 
blue-gray  cabinet  suitable  for  desk  or  table. 
When  combined  with  the  S404  matching  radio- 
phonograph  below,  a  complete  centralized  school 
sound  system  is  achieved  at  a  remarkably  low  cost, 
within  the  means  of  even  the  smallest  school. 

MATCHING  MODEL  S404 
RADIO  AND  PHONOGRAPH 

Combines  perfectly  with 
the  S224  system.  Provides 
complete  facilities  for  the 
distribution  and  control  of 
radio  and  phonograph  pro¬ 
grams.  Indudes  precision-built  FM-AM  radio  tuner 
and  high  quality  3-speed  record  player.  The  matching 
S404  and  S224  units  may  be  stacked  compactly  to 
conserve  dnk  space.  Together,  they  form  a  complete 
and  versatile  sound  system  offering  either  communi¬ 
cation  or  program  fac^ties  at  the  lowest  cost. 


Other  RAUIAND  School  Sound  Systems  ore  ovoiloble 
with  capacity  up  to  1 60  classrooms.  RAULAND  Public 
Address  equipment  is  also  available  for  auditorium 
ond  athletic  field  sound  coverage. 


RJAULAND-BORG  CORPORATION 


I 


Rauland-Borg  Corporation 

3535  Addison  St.,  Dept.  E,  Chicago  18,  III. 

r~)  Send  full  details  on  all  RAULAND  School  Sound  Systems. 

We  hove - classrooms. 

Nome _ Title _ 

^rknnl 

ocnooi  -  . 

Address _ _ 

Oly _ Zone _ 


ECONOMIC 


Let  Nobels  Ring 

When  Elvis  Presley  was  recently  dischartted  from  the 
United  States  Army,  his  ai;ents  told  reporters  that  he 
made  only  $1,600,000  durini'  the  past  year. 

On  the  day  of  this  announcement  a  celebration  was 
held  in  honor  of  a  teacher  who  had  spent  39  hiRlily  suc¬ 
cessful  years  in  a  well-to-do  Kansas  community.  At  a 
dinner  iriven  in  her  honor  the  teaclier  was  presented 
with  a  scroll  statintj  t'lat  she  had  made  a  threat  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  young  people  of  the  school  and  to  the 
intellectual  and  moral  dc\elopment  of  the  entire  com¬ 
munity.  She  had  been  singled  out  as  one  of  the  most 
successful  teachers  in  that  section  of  the  country.  She 
received  a  certificate.  Elvis  Presley  received  $  1 ,6fK),000. 

Many  young  people  undoubtedly  read  about  both  per¬ 
sons  in  the  newspapt'rs.  What  did  they  think  about  the 
disparity  of  the  rewards  in  these  cases?  We  must  admit 
that  we  have  no  practical  way  by  which  we  can  pay 
even  the  greatest  teachers  $1,6(K),(XK)  for  a  year's  work. 

One  of  the  goals  that  should  be  set  for  American  edu¬ 
cation  and  worked  on  until  it  is  reached  is  the  giving 
to  a  few  school  people  some  extremely  high  rewards.  The 
Nobel  prizes  in  such  fields  as  physics,  chemistry,  and  med¬ 
icine  are  not  extremely  large — the  award  is  about 
$40,000  at  the  present  time — but  they  are  an  indication 
that  the  world  has  stopped  for  a  little  while  to  consider 
the  importance  of  those  fields  and  to  salute  the  persons 
who  have  made  an  outstanding  contribution  in  them. 

What  about  the  many  other  workers  who  have  per¬ 
formed  almost  as  well  and  have  not  received  rewards? 
The  Nobel  prize  in  physics  is  a  reward  both  to  the  in¬ 
dividual  and  to  his  colleagues  working  in  this  field.  This 
is  a  small  way  of  saying  that  the  work  is  important  and 
deserves  recognition.  Surely,  there  must  be  some  way  by 
which  a  few  .$40,000  equivalents  to  the  Nobel  prize  could 
be  given  in  the  field  of  teaching.  Because  there  will  be 
1  hundreds  of  teachers  who  performed  almost  as  well, 
j  someone  will  then  ask  if  we  should  single  out  one 
I  teacher. 

I  It  may  well  be  that  Presley’s  prize  of  $1,600,000  is  not 
the  best  way  to  reward  a  great  teacher.  (It  is  also  quite 
'  true  that  federal  tax  collectors  will  take  91  percent  of 
the  $1,600,000  and  some  states  will  tax  what  is  left.) 

'  But  until  someone  comes  up  with  a  better  way  this  might 
certainly  be  worth  a  try. 

I  A  money  award  for  good  teaching  could  be  too  ma- 
I  terialistic.  But  as  long  as  society  puts  anything  like  the 
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SCErSE 


There’s  no  short  cut... 

TO  DEPENDABLE 
LOCKER  SECURITY 


for  Teachers,  Too 

value  it  does  upon  material  success,  dollar-poor  educa¬ 
tion  is  under  a  terrific  handicap  in  competing  for  the 
ablest  people.  Every  possibility  that  promises  help  must 
be  explored. 

Mr.  Presley’s  inflated  income  was  possible  because 
records  and  television  enabled  him  to  lx;  seen  and  heard 
by  millions  of  fjeople.  This  may  be  a  possible  clue  to 
where  some  of  the  high  rewards  for  teaching  will  come 
from.  In  the  process  of  using  modem  electronic  devices, 
someone  with  the  ability  to  teach  masses  of  students 
might  easily  be  given  rewards  surpassing  the  income  of 
Mr.  Presley.  This  may  not  be  the  best  of  all  possible  ways 
to  pay  our  best  teachers,  but  it  is  one  way  that  could  be 
used  now. 

It  is  of  at  least  passing  interest  that  Russia,  with  the 
ma.ssive  power  of  a  dictator  state,  tried  to  initiate  equal 
pay  for  equal  work  and  could  not  make  it  go.  Even  by 
rewarding  some  with  pK)wer  and  prestige,  in  lieu  of 
money,  Russia  was  unable  to  make  the  economy  func¬ 
tion  and  switched  to  capitalism’s  formula  of  basing  the 
worker's  pay  upon  his  efficiency.  No  one  would  suggest 
Russia  as  a  model,  but  at  least  the  experience  tells  us 
that  non-monetary  rewards  alone  will  not  make  an 
economy  run  efficiently — even  when  backed  by  absolute 
pxjwer.  This  might  give  some  indication  of  the  complexity 
of  the  problem  if  the  United  States  tried  to  give  rewards 
other  than  high  material  recognition. 

Most  economists  would  favor  using  all  the  non-mone¬ 
tary  rewards  possible.  But  even  they  would  also  believe 
that  monetary  rewards  will  help  more  in  attracting  a 
good  share  of  the  ablest  people  to  the  teaching  profession. 

Meanwhile,  more  citations.  Two  teachers  most  re¬ 
cently  honored  are:  Mrs.  Hazel  Davenport,  Ist-grade 
teacher  at  Central  Elementary  School  in  Beckley,  West 
Virginia,  named  McCall’s  Teacher  of  the  Year;  and 
Mate  Graye  Hunt,  member  of  the  library  faculty  of 
Western  Michigan  University,  recipient  of  the  Good 
Teaching  Award  from  Beta  Phi  Mu,  international 
library  science  honor  society. 

What  rewards  for  great  teachers?  Certificates  of  pa¬ 
per?  Yes.  Honors?  Yes.  Public  prestige?  Yes.  High 
salaries?  Yes.  The  ablest  young  people  in  any  society 
want  to  try  for  the  top  rewards.  We  must  have  some  of 
them  in  teaching.  Our  ablest  talent  should  also  devise 
ways  of  getting  them  there. 

— Harold  F.  Clark 


Positive  locker  protection  is 
a  matter  of  sound  engineer¬ 
ing  and  quality  components 
in  the  locks  you  buy.  There 
are  no  short  cuts  ...  no 
substitutes!  That's  why 
schools  everywhere  praise 
dependable,  long-term  per¬ 
formance  of  National  Lock 
shackle  and  built-in 
combination  locks.  Investi¬ 
gate  these  advantages  NOW: 

•  Wrought  metal  working 
parts 

•  Steel  parts  are  electro¬ 
plated 

•  3-number  dialing 

•  Simplified  re-setting  of 
combinations 

•  Complete  system  of  locker 
control 

•  Available  with  or  without 
masterkey  feature 

Master  charts  for  lock 
records,  complete  with 
leatherette  binder,  are  sup¬ 
plied  FREE  with  quantity 
lock  purchases.  Write  on 
your  letterhead  for  FREE 
sample  lock. 


COMBINATION 
SHACKLE  LOCKS 

BUILT-IN  LOCKS 

LABORATORY 

LOCKS 


NATIONAL  LOCK  COMPANY 

Industrial  Hardware  Division 

ROCKFORD.  ILLINOIS 


1 
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for  the  custodian 
who  has  everything 
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PLACE  TO 
PUT  ITI 


WHITE’S  ALL-PURPOSE 


UTILITY  TRUCK 


TlTiite’s  labor-saving  mobile  supply  room  saves  the  busy  custodian 
tiring  and  time-consuming  trips  to  central  supply.  This  sturdy, 
well-constructed  Utility  Truck  is  especially  designed  to  carry  all 
the  tools  needed  for  the  job.  In  addition  to  the  roomy,  removable 
trash  bag,  there’s  a  place  for  mops,  brooms,  buckets,  wringers, 
soaps,  polishes,  waxes,  dust  cloths,  etc.  Handles  with  ease  on  two 
swivel  and  two  stationary  wheels. 

Rubber  bumpers  at  all  contact  points 
protect  walls,  doors,  etc.  Ideal  for 
washroom  servicing. 

Make  floor  mnirUenance  easy, 
economical  and  efficient 
with  WHITE  equipment  .  ,  . 

Ask  your  dealer 
for  a  demonstration. 


In  floor 
cleaning 
equipment , 


IS  THE  WORD  FOR 

CLEAN 


WHITE  MOP  WRINGER  COMPANY 
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BREAKTHROUGH  IN  TEACHER  EDUCA¬ 
TION:  Grants  exceeding  $27  million  have  been 
awarded  by  the  Ford  Foundation  to  help  advance 
what  it  terms  a  national  “breakthrough”  in  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  elementary  and  secondary  school  teachers. 

The  grants,  third  in  a  series  begun  by  the  Foun¬ 
dation  last  March,  will  be  used  to  initiate  new 
teacher  education  programs  at  eight  colleges  and 
universities.  The  full  program  now  includes  27 
schools  that  have  received  a  total  of  $187  million.  ' 

Activities  supported  by  the  most  recent  grants 
range  from  the  training  of  older  married  women  for 
teaching  positions  to  new  cooperative  arrangements 
between  collies  and  public  school  systems.  Insti¬ 
tutions  receiving  grants  are  Converse,  Middlebury, 
and  Oberlin  Colleges  and  Pittsburgh,  Notre  Dame, 
Kansas  State,  Kansas  City,  and  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versities. 

Each  of  the  27  institutions  that  has  received  Ford 
grants  for  teacher  education  has  designed  a  program 
(differing  in  several  respects  but  having  common 
features)  to  attract  better  people  into  teaching,  to 
give  them  a  superior  education,  and  to  make  better 
use  of  their  capabilities  when  they  are  employed, 
Qarence  H.  Faust,  a  vice  president  of  the  Founda¬ 
tion,  explained. 

He  cited  four  main  innovations  being  introduced 
by  schools  receiving  grants : 

•  Greater  emphasis  on  the  liberal  education  of 
teachers  and  on  mastery  of  their  special  subject 
fields. 

•  Providing  much  of  the  teachers'  professional 
training  through  responsible  teaching  duties  as  in¬ 
ternes  in  nearby  schools. 

•  Classroom  experience  as  members  of  teaching 
teams  and  in  other  new  instructional  arrangements, 
such  as  the  use  of  television,  films,  and  tape  record¬ 
ings. 

•  Sustained  cooperation  among  universities,  col¬ 
lies,  and  local  school  systems  in  recruiting  future 
teachers  and  in  financing  their  education. 

Cooperating  local  schools  are  participating  in  at 
least  three  ways,  Alvin  C.  Eurich,  executive  director 
of  the  Foundation’s  Education  program,  said.  “They 
are  paying  internes  regular  stipends,  thus  helping  to 
underwrite  the  education  of  future  teachers.  They 
are  assigning  internes  regular  duties  as  contributing 
members  of  teaching  teams,  thereby  giving  the 
trainee  a  new  function  and  status  in  the  school.  They 
are  designating  senior  teachers  to  supervise  pro¬ 


grams  of  the  internes,  with  the  result  that  teacher 
education  is  becoming  a  faculty  responsibility.” , 

♦  ♦  *  . 

SCIENCE  TEACHERS  MEET:  Biology,  chem¬ 
istry,  and  physics  must  not  be  the  total  science  offer¬ 
ing  of  high  schools,  Donald  G.  Decker,  president  of 
the  National  Science  Teachers  Association,  warned. 
Speaking  at  the  NSTA  convention,  he  added,  “It 
will  take  years  of  planning  and  training  to  achieve 
the  kind  of  science  education  that  is  going  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  individuals  we  need  to  compete  for  survival 
in  a  scientific  revolution  we  do  not  yet  comprehend 
socially  or  industrially.” 

Delegates  generally  agreed  that  “television  plus 
the  classroom  teacher”  make  the  best  combina¬ 
tion  for  teaching  science.  James  B.  Bailey,  Denver 
teacher,  explained  that  his  TV  science  course  ■  is 
beamed  to  grade  school  boys  and  girls  giving  enrich¬ 
ment  not  only  to  them,  but  to  their  teachers.  Fre¬ 
quently,  he  said,  elementary  teachers  do  not  have 
the  science  background  necessary  to  stimulate  inter¬ 
est  in  the  subject. 

*  *  * 

PROGRESS  REPORT  ON  INTEGRATION: 
Only  six  percent  of  the  three  million  Negroes  en¬ 
rolled  in  public  schools  of  the  17  southern  and  border 
states  and  the  District  of  Columbia  are  attending 
classes  with  whites  this  year,  according  to  latest  re¬ 
ports  from  Southern  School  News.  In  the  sixth 
school  term  since  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  declared 
school  s^;r^fation  unconstitutional,  524,425  N^^o 
students  are  in  integrated  school  districts.  An  esti¬ 
mated  182,104  of  these  actually  attend  classes  with 
whites. 

The  District  of  Columbia  and  West  Virginia  have 
complete  integration  in  their  school  systems.  Six 
other  states  have  substantial  integration,  five  have 
partial  int^ation,  and  the  remaining  five  maintain 
complete  segregation. 

Seventy-seven  percent  of  the  Negro  student  popu¬ 
lation  is  enrolled  in  the  states  with  the  least  des^je- 
gration — ^the  five  with  partial  integration  and  the  five 
with  complete  segregation. 

*  *  « 

BUSINESSMEN  GET  TRAINING:  A  new  17- 
week  program  of  intensive  training  for  experienced 
younger  businessmen  in  the  28-35  age  bracket  will 
b^n  at  the  Harvard  Business  School  on  August  28. 

This  “Program  for  Management  Development” 
will  bring  men  with  five  to  ten  years  of  business  ex¬ 
perience  back  into  the  classroom  to  sharpen  their 
administrative  skills. 
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The  ttew  ftession  replaces  the  eight-month  Middle 
Management  Program  in  the  Business  School  which 
was  begun  in  1953  and  was  planned  for  men  at  the 
same  levels  of  age  and  experience. 

The  new  program  is  designed  to  gfive  men  in  the 
middle  levels  of  management  a  firmer  g^asp  of  their 
present  job  and  an  understanding  of  broader  respon¬ 
sibilities  ahead.  In  seminars,  classrooms,  and  small 
groups,  case  studies  of  actual  business  situations 
will  command  the  students’  attention.  A  file  of  more 
than  24,000  case  studies  are  available  for  this 
purpose. 

«  *  * 

MICHIGAN’S  SIXTH:  The  sixth  annual  Institute 
on  College  and  University  Administration  will  be 
held  at  the  University  of  Michigan  June  20-24,  dur¬ 
ing  the  regular  summer  session. 

The  Institute  is  held  to  give  present  and  prospec¬ 
tive  leaders  in  higher  education  an  opportunity  to 
study  basic  problems  of  college  and  university  ad¬ 
ministration. 

Discussion  themes  include  patterns  of  org^iza- 
tion  and  control,  communication  as  a  factor  in  ad¬ 
ministration,  faculty  personnel  policies  and  curricu¬ 
lum  development,  institutional  research  and  self 
studies,  and  financial  management. 

*  *  « 

TO  TRAIN  COUNSELORS:  The  need  for  larger 
numbers  of  qualified  guidance  counselors  will  be 
met  in  special  training  institutes  sponsored  both  this 
summer  and  during  the  1960-61  academic  year  under 
provisions  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act. 

Training  for  about  800  secondary  school  teachers 
serving  in  counseling  and  guidance  capacities  will 
be  ofiFered  during  the  next  school  year  at  22  colleges 
and  universities.  Most  of  the  teachers  who  will  at¬ 
tend  the  institutes  will  have  had  some  guidance 
training,  and  in  many  cases  the  additional  training 
o£Fered  at  the  institutes  will  enable  them  to  complete 
their  requirements  for  state  certification  as  coun¬ 
selors. 

These  academic  year  institutes  are  in  addition  to 
the  short-term  institutes  to  be  held  at  84  collies 
and  universities  this  summer  for  about  3,000  second¬ 
ary  school  teachers. 


Enrollees  from  public  schools  will  receive  stipends 
of  $75  a  week  plus  $15  for  each  dependent.  Those  at¬ 
tending  from  private  schools  will  attend  the  insti¬ 
tutes  without  charge,  but  will  receive  no  stipends. 

*  *  * 

STRESS  RARE  LANGUAGES:  Seven  more  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  have  been  designated  to  re¬ 
ceive  $300,000  of  Federal  funds  for  operation  of  Lan¬ 
guage  and  Area  Centers  during  the  1960-61  school 
year.  This  brings  to  40  the  number  of  such  centers 
established  under  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act. 

Centers  are  designed  to  strengthen  facilities  for 
the  study  of  major  languages  seldom  taught  in  this 
country  and  to  prepare  future  college  teachers  of 
these  languages. 

Commissioner  of  Education  Lawrence  G.  Derthick 
has  designated  24  languages  in  which  present  in¬ 
struction  is  inadequate  for  national  needs.  Among 
them  are  Chinese,  Hindi,  Arabic,  Portuguese,  Swa¬ 
hili,  and  Urdu. 

«  *  * 

POTPOURRI:  The  Greece,  N.  Y.,  Central  School 
Board  has  voted  to  allow  teachers  with  five  years  of 
service  to  take  a  leave  of  absence  for  six  months  at 
full  pay  for  study  and  travel.  Decision  will  prove 
encouraging  to  those  teachers  who  wish  to  continue 
their  studies,  according  to  board  president  Edward 
T.  Shaughnessy. . .  .The  W.  K.  Kellogg  Foundation 
of  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  has  just  announced  grants 
to  five  universities  for  preparation  of  junior  collie 
administrators.  Schools  in  the  program  are  Colum¬ 
bia  University  Teachers  College,  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  at  Los  Angeles,  University  of  California 
(Berkeley),  Stanford  University,  and  the  University 
of  Texas. . .  .  Parents  of  students  at  the  University 
of  Bridgeport  have  raised  approximately  $5,000  this 
year  for  a  “Faculty  Salary’’  fund  designed  to  better 
the  University’s  position  in  current  competition  to 
maintain  and  attract  outstanding  teachers.  Funds 
contributed  are  used  to  augment  salaries  of  full-time 
faculty  members  at  the  University.  A  goal  of  $13,000 
annually  has  been  set  by  the  fund  committee. 

mm* 


BUILDINGS  ft  BONDS: 
Index  of  school  building 
prices  continues  to  spiral  up¬ 
ward,  due  to  continuing  rise 
of  building  wage  rates; 
March  index  was  239.5.  Fur¬ 
ther  fluctuations  in  school 
bond  interest  rates  are  ex¬ 
pected.  March  interest  index 
took  a  slight  dip  to  3.73%. 
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Is  your  school  taking  advantage  of 
all  these  SINGER  teaching  aids? 


Sewing  Machines.  You 

have  certainly  heard  about 

the  SLANT-o-MATic*  ma- 

chine  .  .  .  the  easiest  zigzag;  /'"Jr  m 

to /eor^j  on. ..easiest  to /eocA  ^ 

on.  Ideal  to  pair  with  the  SLANT-NEEDLE  Deluxe, 

most  advanced  straight-stitchinK  machine.  (Parts 

and  accessories  are  interchanReable.) 

Many  other  heads  available  . . .  each  dependable 
as  only  a  SINGER  Sewing  Machine  can  be. 


Repair  Service.  Every  season,  SINGER 
technicians  visit  schools  on  request  to 
put  all  classroom  singer*  Sewing 
Machines  in  perfect  working  order. 

They  remove  lint,  oil  machines  and 
make  simple  adjustments/rrc  of  char  fie. 
If  more  complicated  repairs  are  needed, 
detailed  estimates  are  submitted  for 
approval  before  machines  go  to  the 
SINGER  workshop. 


Varsatil*  D«tkt.  SINGER  offers  a  unique,  modem  desk 
that  converts  from  study  use  to  cutting  table  to  sewing 
use.  Accommodates  most  SINGER  classnxim  machines. 
Combination  sewing-cutting  table,  comi>act  sewing 
desk,  budget  school  cabinets  available,  too. 

Not*:  Many  new  schools,  or  schools  designing  new 
sewing  classrooms,  have  been  aided  by  SINGER  in  their 
planning.  If  you  could  use  similar  assistance,  don’t 
hesitate  to  call. 


Film  Strips.  A  variety  of  ex- 
in  cellent  visual  teaching  aids: 
basic  sewing  machine  opera- 
tion;  use  of  line  and  color  in 
dress  design;  plus  new  him. 
Vacuums  for  Homemaking. 
They  are  change-of-pace  supplements  to  teaching, 
and  come  with  record,  or  script  for  reading.  Some 
in  full  color , . .  some  free . . .  others  low-cost  purchase. 


CAA/*  iaaTMACO 

o  :  *  IH 


Free  Wall  Charts.  You  or  your  sew¬ 
ing  teachers  may  order  35"  x  26" 
charts  that  spell  out  the  threading 
of  machine  head  and  bobbin  step 
by  step.  They  are  available  for  each 
of  the  different  SINGER  classroom 
machine  heads. 

SINGER  also  offers  you  practice 
stitching  charts  and  a  variety  of 
free  machine  sewing  manuals  in 
quantity  for  your  sewing  students. 


Fr**  Book,  Booklets.  A  large  selection  of  SINGER*  booklets  covering 
everything  from  the  history  of  sewing  machines  to  the  latest  zigzag  stitch¬ 
ing  methods  and  a  complete  textbook  on  machine  sewing  is  available  free 
to  teachers.  Also  manual,  "Vacuum  Cleaners  for  Homemaking.” 


For  further  information  about  Ih*  many  supplies  and  services — write  to: 

SINGER  SEWING  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Educational  Dept.  EA,  149  Broadway,  New  York  6,  N.  Y. 


SINGER  SEWING  CENTERS 


Also  headquarters  for  SINGER*  Vacuum  Cleaners 

LLnted  in  your  phone  book  under  SINGER  SEWI.NG  MACHINE  CO. 
’A  Trademmrk  <>(  THE  SINUEK  MANUKArrUKlNU  CO. 
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Learning  is  a  pleasure  here 

When  your  architect  designs  with  window  walls  of  steel, 
you’ll  have  the  best  looking  school  in  the  system. 

Today’s  example  is  the  Westwood,  Mass.,  Senior  High 
School.  It  combines  beauty,  function  and  economy.  Window 
wedls  are  thin,  so  there’s  more  room  inside.  They  went  up 
quickly,  so  construction  costs  were  reduced.  See  what  steel 
window  walls  have  done  for  the  cafeteria,  shown  on  the 
right.  Pleasant  sunlight  bathes  the  interior.  The  continuous 
expanse  of  glass  allows  students  to  eat  in  pleasant,  airy 
surroundings  instead  of  yesterday’s  dark,  interior  cafeteria. 
Here  is  a  simple,  uncluttered  design  that  has  received  high 
praise  from  visitors  and  students  alike.  Note,  too,  the  audi¬ 
torium  in  the  background,  a  colorful  blending  of  porcelain 
enameled  steel  with  other  building  products. 

Westwood  High  School  is  modem.  It  takes  care  of  500 
pupils  now,  but  the  design  allows  for  expansion  to  accom¬ 
modate  400  more.  It  owes  much  of  its  functional  beauty  to 
steel  .  .  .  window  walls  and  colorful  porcelain  enameled  steel 
panels.  These  products  can  do  the  same  for  your  next 
school.  Write  us  for  more  information:  United  States  Steel, 
525  William  Penn  Place,  Pittsburgh  30,  Pennsylvania. 

USS  is  a  registered  trademark 

United  States  Steel 


I 


Architact:  CoMti  Bros..  Boston.  Mass . 


This  mark  tells  you 
that  a  product 
IS  made  of  steel 
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Fiberesin  is  durable,  and  especially  adaptable  to  school  and  institutional  use. 

School  desk  tops,  educational,  and  dormitory  furniture  built  with  Fiberesin  can  literally 
be  installed  and  forgotten,  as  the  Fiberesin  surface  and  edge  completely  withstands 
use  and  abuse.  It  has  particular  resistance  to  abrasive  wear  and  will  never  warp  or 
twist  out  of  shape  Tops  cannot  be  "ringed"  by  wet  bottles  or  glasses  —  even  piping  hot, 
spilled  coffee.  Burning  cigarettes,  fruit  acids,  alcohol,  grease,  cosmetics,  fingernail 
polish  and  remover . , .  in  fact,  Fiberesin  completely  resists  all  ordinary  enemies  of 
furniture,  including  students  and  their  gouging,  nicking,  trenching,  and  bail-point  doodling. 

Furniture  and  school  desks  built  with  Fiberesin  are  beautiful,  too.  The  flat,  ripple-free  surfaces  and  satiny,  warm-to-the-touch 
finish  reflect  truly  fine  furniture  construction.  Fiberesin  also  provides  ideal,  approved  light  reflectance  . .  .  important  on  school 
desks,  desirable  on  other  furniture.  Whether  the  furniture  is  a  simple  tablet  arm  chair,  a  traditional  desk,  or  a  modern,  contemporary 
dormitory  chest,  the  selection  of  Fiberesin  assures  beauty,  as  well  as  function. 

And,  Fiberesin  is  so  easy  to  care  for!  Once  over  lightly  with  a  damp  cloth  and  the  top  or  panel  looks  like  new.  Badly  soiled  sur¬ 
faces  are  more  easily  cleaned  with  any  of  the  cleaner-waxes  available.  Because  of  the  proven  durability  of  Fiberesin.  it  never  needs 
refinishing  ...  a  most  important  feature  to  anyone  concerned  with  operating  costs! 

More  and  more  schools  throughout  the  country  are  specifying  Fiberesin  for  its  durability  and  functionalism  . .  .  college  and  uni¬ 
versity,  contract,  institutional  and  government  buyers  are  demanding  it  for  these  features,  as  well  as  its  beauty  ...  if  desks  or  other 
furniture  are  a  part  of  your  plans,  we  suggest  you  SPECIFY  FIBERESIN  —  THE  GUARANTEED  MATERIAL  . .  .  first  choice  of  edu¬ 
cational  purchasing  executives. 

FIBERESIN  meets  all  specifications  and  requirements  of  Federal  Specification  L-T-OMIc  (GSA-FSS)  Type  111. 


a 


b 


c 


d 


the  exclusive  fiberesin  edge 

Fiberesin  being  a  solid  board  throughout,  presents  a  solid  edge  profile.  The 
Fiberesin  edge  requires  no  expensive,  fragile  banding,  lamination,  or  conceal¬ 
ment.  It  is  shaped  to  any  desired  contour  and  simply  finished.  Only  Fiberesin 
offers  this  solid  use-and-abuse  resistant  edge  that  will  withstand  severe  mis¬ 
handling  without  damagel  The  elimination  of  edge  banding  also  eliminates  a 
sanitary  hazard  . . .  there  are  no  crevices  to  trap  and  hold  food,  milk,  dirt,  and  germs. 

the  perfect  fiberesin  surface 

Fiberesin  is  molded  under  controlled  heat  and  high  pressure  against  pre-finished 
press  plates  .  .  .  there  is  no  possibility  of  surface  irregularities,  glue  lines,  "tele¬ 
graphing”  grain  patterns,  or  high  spots.  No  ripples  or  shadows  mar  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  Fiberesin.  The  molded-in  surface  finish  has  the  soft,  satin  effect  of  fine 
furniture. 

identical  surfaces 

Physically  identical  top  and  bottom  surfaces  insure  a  warp-free  board  and  form 
an  impenetrable  barrier  against  moisture  absorption, 

"one  piece"  from  face  to  face 

Because  of  the  complete  interflow  of  resins  under  the  controlled  heat  and  pres¬ 
sure,  the  materials  fuse  together  to  complete  a  chemical  and  physical  reaction. 
The  resulting  panel  is  a  single,  solid  piece  from  face  to  face,  edge  to  edge.  The 
panels  are  structurally  balanced,  dimensionally  stable,  twist  and  warp-free  .  . . 
there  is  no  possibility  Of  delamination  or  glue  iine  separation. 
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The  Direct  Method 
for  Language  Teaching 

Foreign  languages  are  most  popular 
subject  from  first  grade  to  college 


Forkkin  languages  have  become 
the  “hottest”  subject  schools 
have  to  offer  in  the  current  school 
year. 

The  revival  follows  a  period  of 
many  years  in  which  the  teaching  of 
foreign  languages  was  relegated  to  a 
position  of  comparatively  low  pri¬ 
ority  among  educators  and  students 
alike.  During  this  span,  the  typical 
high  school  or  college  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  program  normally  consisted  of 
a  two-year  sequence  offered  in  either 
French  or  Spanish.  Little  attention 
was  given  to  the  other  major  lan¬ 
guages  of  the  world  and  small  de¬ 
mand  was  put  forth  for  them. 

The  courses  that  were  taught  used 
a  method  of  teaching  only  slightly 
changed  from  that  used  in  language 
instruction  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 
Emphasis  was  primarily  on  grammar 
and  on  the  ability  to  read  or  write 
the  particular  language. 

Outside  of  advanced  courses  of¬ 
fered  to  a  limited  number  of  stu¬ 
dents,  practically  no  attention  was 
given  to  sp>eaking  and  understanding 
the  language  or  to  learning  about 
the  people  who  spoke  the  language 
in  their  native  country. 

However,  all  this  has  been  chang¬ 
ing  in  the  past  two  years,  largely  due 
to  inadequacies  made  evident  by  the 
pressures  of  the  Cold  War.  Ameri¬ 
cans  have  come  to  realize  they  live 
in  a  constantly  shrinking  world,  and 
with  that  realization  they  have  rec¬ 
ognized  the  need  for  communicating 
with  the  other  jjeoples  of  the  world. 

The  nation’s  schools  have  been 
among  the  first  to  respond  to  this 
need,  and  the  current  school  year 
has  marked  new  highs  in  modem 
language  programs.  Entirely  new 
methods  of  teaching  are  being  used, 
languages  that  have  seldom  been 
taught  before  have  become  part  of 


the  curriculum,  and  new  language 
programs  are  reaching  down  into  the 
elementary  grades,  since  it  has  been 
found  that  these  youngsters  can 
grasp  the  language  more  readily  than 
older  students  or  adults. 

A  look  at  some  new  language 
programs  across  the  country  high¬ 
lights  these  trends: 

In  California,  a  revolution  in 
teaching  Spanish,  French,  and  other 
foreign  languages  has  reached  major 
proportions.  A  complete  change  in 
approach,  aided  by  electronic  equip¬ 
ment,  is  teaching  young  Californians 
foreign  languages  in  much  the  same 
manner  they  are  taught  English  as 
toddlers. 

Instead  of  starting  out  to  learn 
verb  conjugations,  rules  of  grammar 
and  idioms  as  had  been  the  custom, 
students  start  their  Spanish  class,  for 
example,  by  listening  to  recorded 
spoken  Spanish.  This  listening  proc¬ 
ess  continues  for  weeks  as  the  stu¬ 
dents  begin  to  understand  words, 
then  sentences,  and  finally,  whole 
conversations. 

As  the  words  are  learned,  students 
begin  speaking  them.  Then  they  will 
learn  to  read  and  finally  to  write 
Spanbh.  This  school  year,  more 
than  100  California  high  schools  are 
using  this  “direct”  method. 

Our  newest  state — Hawaii — will 
be  teaching  Chinese,  Japanese,  Ko¬ 
rean,  Russian.  Hindi,  and  Tagalog 
in  the  elementary  grades. 

In  Scranton,  Pa.,  and  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  Russian  is  offered  as  a  high 
school  elective.  These  are  just  two 
examples  of  the  hundreds  of  high 
schools  across  the  nation  jumping  on 
the  Russian  language  bandwagon. 
Latest  figures  show  there  are  now 
400  high  schools  offering  courses  in 
the  Russian  language.  New  York 
City  schools  alone  are  teaching  more 
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ewiex  PUTS 

'Uou 

IN  THIS^PICTURE... 


EUROPE  VIA  TWA 


INTERCONTINENTAL 

BOEING  707 


It’s  simple  —  just  tell  us  in  as  many 
words  as  you  wish  “How  Audio-Visual 
Aida  Make  Teachingr  and  Learning 
Easier.”  Your  own  everyday  teachinir  ex¬ 
periences  with  your  VIEWLEX  Projec¬ 
tors  and  other  A-V  Equipment  can  win  a 
round  trip  for  2  to  Paris  and  put  you  in 
the  “Vacation  Picture”  you’ve  dreamed 
of!  It  beRins  the  thrillinR  moment  you 
board  a  fabulous  TWA  Intercontinental 
Boeing  707,  the  world's  fastest,  largest 
non-stop  jetliner  flying  from  America  to 
Europe.  You’re  literally  whisked — in  less 
time  than  it  takes  to  think  about  it— to 
“Gay  Paree”  where  you  step  out  right 
into  the  heart  of  Europe’s  vacation 
wonderland. 

PLUS  More  than  SO  additional  awards 
including:  An  all-ex pense-puid  trip  to  the 
19C1  DAVI  Convention  in  Miami  for  the  1st 
Prise  Winner's  A-V  Director.  U.S.  Savings 
Bonds  for  2nd  and  3rd  prises,  Viewlex  Pro¬ 
jectors  given  in  the  name  of  major  prise 
winners  to  their  schools,  and  free  DAVI  mem¬ 
berships  and  A-V  Instructor  subscriptions  to 
all  Honorable  Mention  Winners. 


World's  largos! 
exclusive  Manufaduror 
of  Slido  A  Filmstrip 
Projectors. 


Inc. 

3S-32  Queens  Blvd.,  Long  Island  City  1,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  full  details  on  Viewlex  Audia 
Visual  Teaching  Award  and  oflkial  entry  blank. 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1  City 

b........ 

May,  1960 
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^WRINGER,  INC 

P.O.  BOX  658,  MUSKEGON,  MICH 


FLOOR-KING 
MOPPING  OUTFIT 
FOR  MOPS  TO  36-OZ 


ular  program.  Louisville,  Austin, 
Texas,  and  Savannah,  Ga.,  are  also 
among  the  communities  teaching 
foreign  languages  in  the  elementary’ 
grades  this  year. 

In  Omaha,  Neb.,  new  language 
programs  have  been  started  in  the 
junior  high  schools  that  are  to  cover 
the  ground  usually  cosered  in  the 
first  two  years  of  senior  high  school. 
This  step  has  also  been  taken  in 
Lancaster,  Pa. 

Colleges  and  universities,  too,  have 
reported  a  boom  in  their  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  enrollments.  Typical  of  these 
is  Syracuse  University  which  has  a 
record  high  language  enrollment  this 
year,  a  22  percent  increase  over  last 
year. 

“This  unprecedented  enrollment 
peak  is  a  product  of  the  currently 
spiraling  popularity  of  language 
study  and  leads  us  to  believe  that  in 
the  next  decade  we  will  be  graduat¬ 
ing  the  largest  number  of  multi¬ 
lingual  students  in  the  university’s 
history,”  said  Dr.  Eric  H.  Faigle, 
dean  of  the  college  of  liberal  arts.  • 


Language  Teaching  (continued) 


Russian  courses  this  year  than  did 
all  the  country’s  schools  in  pre-sput¬ 
nik  days,  according  to  Supt.  John  J. 
Theobald. 

Before  1957,  there  were  just  16 
schools  offering  the  course  in  the 
whole  country. 

So  far,  a  critical  shortage  of  teach¬ 
ers  has  been  the  most  serious  obstacle 
to  the  spread  of  Russian  courses,  but 
this  situation  is  slowly  being  reme¬ 
died,  with  a  large  assist  from  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  National  Defense  Edu¬ 
cation  Act. 

The  French  program  extends  down 
to  second  graders  in  Toledo,  Ohio, 
with  radio  being  used  to  aid  in  teach¬ 
ing.  Richmond,  Va.,  will  also  teach 
French,  but  beginning  in  the  4th 
grade.  In  the  majority  of  elementary- 
language  programs  under  w-ay,  the 
4th  grade  seems  to  be  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  for  starting. 

North  Kansas  City  is  starting  to 
teach  Spanish  to  4th  graders,  not 
experimentally,  but  as  a  planned  reg¬ 


There’s  no  metal-to-metal 
contact  with  Bassick  glides. 
Chairs  rest  on  live  rubber 
cushioning,  can  be  easily 
moved  without  noise  or 
chatter. 


Don’t  Mop  School  Floors 
with  Dollar  Bills  I 


Save  money— save  time 
with  flexible,  efficient 
GEERPRES  Mopping  Outfits 

If  you're  not  using  a  GEERPRES  mopping 
outfit, floor  cleaning  is  probably  costing  you 
more  than  you  think.  Only  GEERPRES  has 
the  design  features  and  rugged  construction 
to  save  costly  labor  time,  give  maximum 
service  life. 

Wringers  give  you  powerful,  uniform 
squeezing  action— wring  mops  dry,  quickly, 
easily,  smoothly,  in  single  operation.  Pat¬ 
ented  design  keeps  splash  and  spray  off 
cleaned  floors.  Electroplated  wringers, 
galvanized  buckets  end  rust— last  for  years. 
Mops  last  longer  because  wringers  cannot 
twist,  tear,  tangle.  Ask  your  jobber  or  write 
for  catalog. 


Machine  Screw  Glide  "Umbrella”  Type  Glide 

You  also  get  floor  protection, 
lower  maintenance  and  easy, 
quiet  movement  whenever 
you  want  it.  Investigate 
Bassick  glides  for  your  metal 
(and  wooden)  chairs  and 
furniture.  o.4e 


The  Bassick  Company, 
Bridgeport  5,  Conn. 

In  Canada:  Belleville,  Ont. 
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For  positive  traction  underfoot,  plus  iasting  beauty, 
use  floor  wax  containing  LUDOX- Du  Font's  anti-slip  ingredient 


With  “Ludox”  in  the  floor  wax  you  get  added 
safety  underfoot.  “Ludox”  acts  like  a  brake  that 
promotes  easy,  effortless  walking.  And  you  get 
the  lasting  beauty  only  a  fine  wax  can  give  your 
floors.  .Scratches  and  scuffs  can  be  buffed  out 


In  floor  wax,  microscopically 
small  spheres  of  "ludox"  colloi¬ 
dal  silica  are  mixed  among  larger 
wax  globules.  Under  foot  pres¬ 
sure  the  particles  of  "ludox"  bite 
into  the  softer  wax  globules,  re¬ 
sulting  in  a  snubbing  action  thot 
moles  wolling  more  carefree 
and  comfortoble. 


without  rewaxing.  For  more  information  and  a 
list  of  suppliers,  write  us  or  mail  coup>on  below. 

LUDOX® 

. .  colloidal  silica 

BETTE*  THINGS  FO*  BETTE*  IIVING.  .  .THUOtXSH  CHEMISTRY 


E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.  (Inc.) 

Industrial  and  Biorhcmicals  Dept. 

Room  '2,S330,  Nemours  Bldg;. 

Wilmington  98,  Delaware 

Please  send  FREE  booklet  describing;  the  advantaites  of  floor 
wax  with  “Ludox”  and  a  list  of  suppliers  of  these  quality  waxes. 
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F.O.B.  Hartford 

Outperformt 
Teletcopea 
Coating  Many, 
Many  DoUara 
Moral 

AU 

DYNASCOPES® 
QUALIFY  UNDER 
TITLE  III 
FOR  NATIONAL 
DEFENSE 
EDUCATION 
ACT  FUNDS 


Check  the 
features  of 
this  unusual 
6-iHch  telescope 
and  see  hoto  it 
ideally  auita  a 
science  teaching 
program. 


All  over  the  country,  students  are  learn¬ 
ing  astronomy  the  new  way  —  with  a 
unique  telescope  designed  for  teaching. 
the  RV-6  DTNASCOPE.  a  6' astronomical 
&  terrestrial  reflecting  telescope.  Already 
over  80  schools  say  it  has  changed  the 
teaching  of  astronomy  dramatically. 
“What  a  welcome  relief  not  to  be  limited 
to  wall  charts  and  models  any  longer. 
Just  having  this  telescope  in  the  room 
heightens  excitement  and  strengthens 
student  interest  and  attention.” 

Before  the  dawn  of  the  Space  Age, 
teachers  could  rely  on  models,  wall 
charts  and  photographs.  But  today's 
students  have  seen  the  sound  barrier 
crashed,  rockets  developed,  satellites 
launched.  We  are  so  close  to  actual 
(rips  into  space  that  students,  quite 
naturally,  demand  an  increasingly  real¬ 
istic  treatment  of  the  subject  Now,  with 
a  telescope  in  the  classroom,  astronomy 
becomes  strikingly  meaningful  and  rele¬ 
vant  to  students.  And  what  is  relevant 
is  remembered. 


SIMPLIFIES  TEACHING 

Hail  the  coupon  below  for  full  details  on 
how  the  DYNASCOPE  RV-6  helps  you 
achieve  so  much  at  any  grade  level.  Here 
are  the  features  you  want  when  a  telescope 
is  for  teaching  ;  — 

•  Electrically  Drives  Equatorial  Mount  means 
you  track  objects  easily  —  automatically ! 
You  do  not  have  to  reset  the  telescope 
as  the  earth  rotates. 


e  Settisi  Circlet  are  essential  when  there  is 
more  than  one  instrument  in  a  class. 
Allows  each  student  to  duplicate  any  set¬ 
ting  selected  by  the  teacher  at  once! 

•  Retatiag  Tube  enables  adjustment  of  eye¬ 
piece  position  for  comfortable  viewing 
for  all  students  —  tail  or  short. 


•  A  Ligktwcislit,  Fslly  Fsrtablc  Inttmawst 

means  you  can  take  this  telescope  on  field 
trips,  set  it  up  quickly,  store  it  easily. 

To  receive  full  free  information  on  this  new 
telescope  designed  especially  for  teaching,  just 
complete  the  coupon  below  and  mail  it  today. 

CRITERION  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
331  Church  Strgct  Hartfwd  1,  ConMcticut 

I - MAIL  COUPON  FOR  FREE  FOLDER - - 

I  CrittriM  Mft.  Ch.,  Dept.  OVD-2,  , 

I  331  Church  $1.,  Hartford  1,  Coua.  { 

I  Please  send  me.  without  obligation,  complete  | 

I  information  on  the  DYNASCOPE  RV-6  —  your  j 

I  6-in.  telescope  designed  especially  for  teaching.  | 

I  Him _  j 

I  SckMl _  I 

I  Addroso _  I 

!  CItF _ faas  Itata _  j 

L _ I 


Salary  Ratio  of 
Career/New  Teachers 

How  MUCH  MORE  should  an  exj>eri- 
enced  teacher  earn  than  a  beginner? 
Professors  Clifford  P.  Hooker  and 
Stephen  S.  Winter  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota  took  up  this  question  in 
a  recent  study  of  professional  salaries 
in  the  State  of  Minnesota.  Although 
confined  to  one  state,  their  study  has 
wide  implications.  It  deals  with  the 
critical  problem  of  keeping  good 
teachers  by  maintaining  an  adequate 
ratio  between  average  and  beginning 
salaries. 

Their  report  begins: 

“The  chief  requirement  of  a  qual¬ 
ity  educational  program  is  a  high 
quality  faculty,  and  one  of  the  chief 
requirements  for  maintaining  a  qual¬ 
ity  staff  in  a  school  district  is  an  ade¬ 
quate  level  of  compensation.  Hence, 
the  magnitude  of  the  increments  to¬ 
ward  which  a  high  caliber  teacher — 
one  who  because  of  his  competence 
can  seek  and  find  employment  in 
better  paying  positions — can  look  be¬ 
comes  an  important  criterion  in  the 
maintenance  of  a  high  caliber  fac¬ 
ulty.” 

To  support  the  theoretical  basis  of 
their  study.  Professors  Hooker  and 
Winter  cued  the  recent  work  of  the 
Educational  Policies  Commission  in 
deriving  a  quality  index  for  the  fac¬ 
ulty  of  a  school  system:  “.  .  .  the  in¬ 
dex  presupposes  that  a  quality  faculty 
must  contain  a  sizable  fraction  of 
more  experienced  (higher  paid) 


teachers  and  that  only  adequately 
large  increments  will  retain  such  fac¬ 
ulty  members. _ But  since  local  con¬ 

ditions  affect  the  magnitude  of  the 
increments  (and  of  the  beginning 
salaries)  the  ratio  of  the  average  sal¬ 
ary  to  the  beginning  salary  is  an  in¬ 
dex  which  can  be  used  for  faculties 
irrespective  of  the  location  of  the 
school  district.” 

In  applying  this  index  to  three  hy¬ 
pothetical  school  systems,  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  Eiducational  Policies 
Commission  was  that  a  ratio  of  1.6 
or  lower  would  lead  to  erosion  of  the 
quality  of  the  staff. 

To  find  the  magnitude  of  the  index 
and  the  trends  over  the  past  few  years 
in  Minnesota,  the  authors  of  the  re¬ 
port  selected  a  representative,  ran¬ 
dom  sample  of  44  school  districts  in 
the  state.  These  were  classified  into 
four  sizes,  by  number  of  teachers. 

From  the  files  of  the  Minnesota 
Department  of  Education,  data  were 
obtained  on  the  salaries  of  all  teach¬ 
ers  with  at  least  a  bachelor’s  degree 
for  the  years  1953-54,  1955-56, 
1957-58,  and  1958-59.  Previous  ex¬ 
perience  of  teachers  was  also  noted. 
Excluded  from  the  study  were  all  ad¬ 
ministrators  or  teachers  whose  class¬ 
room  load  was  half  time  or  less  and 
teachers  whose  salaries  were  far  out 
of  line  with  those  paid  their  col¬ 
leagues  because  of  “the  high  proba¬ 
bility  of  supplemental  pay  for  coach- 
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OVERVIEW 


ing,  summertime  teaching,  or  similar 
‘extra’  activities.” 

Averages  were  then  computed  for 
each  group  by  year  for  all  beginning 
teachers  with  a  B.S.  Degree,  all 
teachers  with  a  B.S.  Degree  and  at 
least  one  year  of  exp)erience,  and  all 
secondary  school  teachers  with  at 
least  one  year  of  experience  and  a 
M.S.  Degree  or  more. 

It  was  found  that  teachers’  salaries 
at  all  levels  and  in  school  districts 
of  all  sizes  improved  over  the  five 
years  of  the  study.  But  the  improve¬ 
ments  were  such  as  to  “widen  rather 
than  reduce  the  differential  between 
smaller  and  larger  systems.”  It  was 
found,  too,  that  the  average  salaries 
of  experienced  teachers  have  deterio¬ 
rated  in  smaller  systems.  While  in 
1953-54  there  already  was  a  distinct 
trend  toward  better  salaries  in  larger 
school  districts,  the  salary  range  for 
experienced  teachers  between  the 
largest  and  the  smallest  school  dis¬ 
tricts  was  only  $834;  in  1958-59  it 
had  widened  to  $1,177. 

The  ratio  of  average  salaries  paid 
experienced  staff  to  those  pzud  begin¬ 
ning  teachers  was  computed  and 
analyzed : 

“Like  the  absolute  magnitude  of 
the  salaries  paid,  the  relative  incre¬ 
ments  paid  experienced  teachers  in¬ 
crease  with  the  size  of  the  school  dis¬ 
trict.  The  ratio  varies  from  about  1.1 
in  the  smallest  systems  to  about  1.35 
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I  am  interested  in  Werner  ALDEK  Aluminum 
Scaffolding: 

□  Send  complete  information 

□  Have  salesman  call 


ALDEK 

ALUMINUM  SCAFFOLDING 


On  overhead  maintenance  jobs  you 
will  appreciate  the  convenience 
and  the  safety  of  ALDEK.  Made  of 
sturdy,  light  weight  aluminum, 
ALDEK  scaffolds  are  designed  for 
fast  one-man  set-up,  ease  of  mov¬ 
ing  and  compact  storage.  Can’t 
rust...  no  maintenance  required. 
ALDEK  bears  the  UL  Label  and  is 
a  long  term  investment  in  job 
safety.  For  complete  information 
about  ALDEK  stairway,  span  and 
bridge  scaffolds,  write  today. 
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R.  D.  WERNER  CO..  INC.  •  705  OSGOOD  RD.  •  GREENVILLE.  PA. 
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AO  OPAQUE 
DELINEASCOPE 

LIGHTER 
AND  BRIGHTER 

AO’s  New  High  Speed  Opaque 
Delineascope  projects  a  brighter 
image  than  any  other  opaque  pro¬ 
jector.  Improved,  large-diameter, 
coated  projection  objective  deliv¬ 
ers  a  full  145  lumens  to  screen.You 
have  clearer  image  definition  in 
tone,  contrast  and  detail . . .  from 
edge  to  edge,  from  corner  to  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  screen.  And,  it’s  lighter 
than  ever... only  29  lbs. 


RIGHT  SIDE  CONVENIENCE 


SERVICEABILITY 


Large  hinged  access  door  makes  it 
easy  to  replace  bulb  and  clean  re¬ 
flecting  mirrors.  All-glass  refleaing 
mirrors  will  not  tarnish  or  deterio¬ 
rate.  AO’s  exclusive  glass  reflecting 
surfaces  plus  sturdy  "unitized”  con¬ 
struction  assure  projection  preci¬ 
sion  that  will  withstand  vigorous 
classroom  use.  You  can  be  sure  that 
your  AO  Opaque  will  still  produce 
the  brightest  screen  image,  even 
after  years  of  service. 


New,  modern  styling  and  design 
places  all  adjustments  on  the  right 
side  of  the  instrument. ..where  they 
belong.  You  operate  switch,  focus 
knob,  opitcal  pointer  and  handy 
roll  feed. ..quickly  and  easily.  Extra 
deep  copy  platform  positions  and 
locks  instantly  at  any  desired  level 
..  .accommodates  material  up  to  2  Vi 
inches  thick.  Every  detail  has  been 
planned  for  your  convenience. 


American  Optical 
Company 

HMnUMINT  WVMiON.  It,  NIW  TOCK 


Dept.  I 

□  Please  send  full  information  on  AO's  New  J 

Opaque  Delineascope  by  return  mail.  ' 

□  Please  have  my  AO  Sales  Representative  set  | 

up  a  demonstration.  i 

Name _ _ _ ■ 

Address _ j 

City _ Zone _ State _ _  j 


IN  CANADA  write —American  Optical  Company  Canada  Ltd.,  Box  40.  Terminal  A., Toronto,  Ont. 


Research  (continued) 

in  the  largest.  These  differences,  how¬ 
ever,  may  not  reflect  absence  of  ade¬ 
quate  increments  in  the  small  systems 
as  much  as  a  loss  of  experienced 
teachers  from  the  small  to  the  large 
school  districts.  Undoubtedly,  the  in¬ 
ability  to  retain  experienced  person¬ 
nel  leaves  the  small  school  district 
with  few  older,  more  experienced 
teachers,  who  could  command  higher 
salaries,  and  thereby  weakens  their 
staff. 

“While  these  data  only  confirm 
what  is  generally  known,  namely, 
that  smaller  districts  offer  less  incen¬ 
tive  for  experienced  teachers  to  re¬ 
main,  they  do  indicate  the  magnitude 
of  the  problem  .  .  .  the  most  serious 
implication  comes  from  the  fact  that 
even  in  the  largest  Minnesota  dis¬ 
tricts  included  in  this  sample,  the 
ratio  for  career  teachers  is  only  about 
1.35.” 

The  characteristics  of  a  well  bal¬ 
anced  teaching  staff  were  also  con¬ 
sidered.  .Applying  the  Educational 
Policies  Commission’s  recommended 
salary  distribution  to  their  own  data, 
Hooker  and  Winter  estimate  that  5 
percent  of  the  staff  would  be  at  the 
beginning  salary,  10  percent  would 
receive  three  times  the  beginning  sal¬ 
ary,  and  that  the  remaining  staff 
would  range  from  1.25  to  2.5  times 
the  beginning  salary.  This  distribu¬ 
tion  would  yield  a  ratio  of  average 
experienced  salary  to  average  begin¬ 
ning  salary  of  2.1.  In  contrast,  the 
most  favored  existing  school  district 
in  Minnesota,  with  a  ratio  of  1.36, 
has  30  percent  of  its  staff  at  the  bc- 
cinning  salarv-,  48  percent  at  a  ratio 
of  1.25,  15  percent  at  a  ratio  of  1.5, 
5  percent  at  a  ratio  of  1.75,  and  2 
percent  at  a  ratio  of  2.0. 

The  authors  conclude  that  “while 
the  average  salaries  are  greatest  in 
the  largest  school  districts  studied, 
they  are  far  below  the  standards  con¬ 
sidered  as  leading  to  deterioration  by 
the  Educational  Policies  Commission. 

.  .  .  Salary'  schedules  in  Minnesota  do 
not  provide  financial  incentives  for 
high  caliber  teachers  to  remain  in 
the  profession,  or,  if  they  do  remain, 
to  devote  their  efforts  solely  to  im¬ 
proving  their  instructional  compe- 
,  tence.”  • 
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With  SUPER -HILrBRITE*  you  need  re- wax  only 
as  often -and  you  eliminate  frequent  stripping.  Still  yovir 
floors  will  keep  their  full  beauty  and  wear -resistant  film 
of  protection,  and  you  save  the  material  and  labor  of 
2  waxings. 

SUPER  HIL-BRITE  protection  lasts  3  times  as  long 
as  average  waxes,  because  it’s  made  only  from  the  best 
raw  material  on  the  market-* Wax  content  is  1 00%  No.  I  Prime 
Yellow  Carnouba."  Look  for  this  on  the  labeL  What  other 
wax  can  make  this  statement? 


•  SANITIZING 

SEALING  •  FINISHING  •  WAXING  __ 

or  SWEEPING  You  re  Money  Ahead  with 


Let  the 

Hillyerd  ‘'Maintaineer^” 
survey  your  floors  and 
show  where  you  can  save 
money  on  floor  care.  He's 

‘0*  ifm  SiM^.  Km  (^m  TtjfvlL' 


H  I  L  L  Y  A  R  D 

hMic  N.  I.  ST.  JOSEPH.  MO.  Sa  ha.  CM. 


HILLYARD 


J  HIllYARD  St.  JoMph.  Mo.  Dapt.  I 

I  I  I  PI«o»«  tand  ma  Fraa  book  of  foett 

II  I  on  octuol  coMS  of  floor  cora  lov- 

I— i  in«(. 


□  Plao 
tom 
obli 


Plaosa  hova  tha  Hillyord  AAoin- 
toinaar  gat  in  touch  with  ma.  No 
obligation! 


Branches  and  Warehouse  Stocks  in  Principal  Cities 


FIRM  OR  INSTITUTION  . 
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Now  through  Griggs  Comfort-Engineering  Research 


50MBW 


through  test  after  test,  provides  all  of  these 
features  in  a  complete  line  of  the  finest  school 
and  auditorium  furniture  available  —  Griggs 
Comfort-Engineered  Furniture— a  comfortable, 
functional,  long-lasting  investment  for  your 
school  because... you’re  buying  proven  quality. 
Write  today  for  further  information. 


Researched,  Designed,  Engineered,  and  Manufactured 
to  the  needs  of  the  pupil,  teacher,  and  administrator. 

Quality  in  school  and  auditorium  furniture 
is  made  up  of  many  things  —  superior  ma¬ 
terials,  exceptional  design,  top  engineering, 
skilled  craftsmanship,  and  tight  quality  con¬ 
trol.  Griggs  Comfort-Engineering-Research, 


GRieeS  EQUIPMENT,  INC.,  BELTON,  TEXAS 

PLANTS  AT  BELTON.  TEXAS  AND  SELMA.  N.  C. 


OVERVIEW 


LINE 


WHEREVER 
CHILDREN  PLAY 


Hccreation  equipment  with 
engineered  safety  to  meet 
Ihe  most  rigid  requirements. 


•  IMay^round  Equipment 

•  Indoor  Basketball  Karkstops 

•  Swimming  IN>ol  Equipment 

Literature  for  each  line  avail¬ 
able  on  request — please  specify. 


DEALER  INQUIRIES  INVITED 

RECREATION 
EQUIPMENT  CORP 

Dept.  0-260  —  724  W.  8th  St. 
Anderson,  Indiana 


John  W.  Studebaker 

When  John  W.  Studebaker  was  pre¬ 
sented  with  the  American  Education 
Award  for  1960  at  the  close  of  this 
year’s  American  Association  of  School 
Administrators  convention  it  was  a 
fitting  tribute  to  the  former  U.  S. 
(’.ommissioner  of  Education. 

The  award  cited  Studebaker  as  a 
“teacher  and  school  administrator, 
distinguished  United  States  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education  for  14  years — 
1934  to  1948.  author,  editor  and  far- 
visioned  educational  statesman.” 
Boiled  down  to  simple  language  it 
means  that  Studebaker  has  devoted 
50  of  his  72  years  to  education — 
from  classroom  teacher  to  the  high¬ 
est  position  of  leadership  in  the  na¬ 
tion. 

But  for  Studebaker,  who  is  now 
vice  president  and  chairman  of  the 
editorial  board  of  Scholastic  Maga¬ 
zines,  it  appeared  that  his  early  life 
would  not  lead  him  into  a  career  in 
education.  Bom  in  Iowa,  Studebak- 
er’s  first  job  was  as  a  bricklayer.  Even 
after  he  began  his  career  in  educa¬ 
tion  in  Guthrie  Center,  Iowa,  in 
1910,  he  still  worked  summers  as  a 
bricklayer,  making  twice  as  much 
money  a  month  as  in  the  classroom. 

He  spent  a  short  time  in  Mason 
City,  Iowa,  as  principal  of  a  large 
elementary  and  junior  high  school, 
lx?fore  moving  to  Des  Moines  where 
he  became  assistant  sujierintendent 
for  instruction  in  1914.  In  1920  he 
was  named  superintendent  of  the  Des 
Moines  school  system,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  until  being  appointed  U.  S. 
Commissioner  of  Education  in  1934, 
Studebaker  stayed  in  Washington  un¬ 
til  1 948  when  he  accepted  his  present 
position. 

One  of  the  convictions  for  which 
Studebaker  has  fought  hardest  is  the 
need  for  continuing  adult  education. 
While  in  Des  Moines  he  became  ap¬ 
palled  at  how  little  high  school  and 
college  graduates  really  knew  about 
mnning  a  free  country.  To  remedy 
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oak  •  birch  •  ash 
pine  •  walnut  • 
Philippine  mahogany 

iVRITE  FOR  FREE  LITERATURE 

ROLSCREEN  COMPANY 

Dept.  LI-9,  Pella,  Iowa 


Bricklayer  to  U.  S.  Commissioner 


this,  he  instituted  a  series  of  public 
forums  for  adults  on  political,  eco¬ 
nomic,  social,  national,  and  interna¬ 
tional  problems. 

When  Studebaker  became  U.  S. 
Commissioner,  he  was  able  to  get 
federal  funds  to  stimulate  these  pub¬ 
lic  forums  in  about  500  communities 
across  the  nation.  For  six  years,  the 
Office  of  Education  put  a  high  pri¬ 
ority  on  this  project  and  Studebaker 
finds  the  forums  still  going  on  in 
some  communities. 

However,  he  states  that  television 
and  radio  have  cut  down  the  public 
interest  in  such  programs.  “They 
have  exerted  an  influence  that  makes 
some  people  feel  they  don’t  want  to 
drag  themselves  out  of  an  easy  chair.” 
He  stated:  “We’re  not  going  to  get 
what  we  need  in  this  country  in  con¬ 
tinuing  adult  education  without  per¬ 
sonal  participation,  discussion,  and 
a  great  amount  of  reading  books,  pa¬ 
pers  and  periodicals.” 

The  need  for  good,  community- 
sponsored  programs  of  adult  educa¬ 
tion  is  more  of  a  necessity  today  than 
ever  before,  Studebaker  says.  “Our 
freedom  will  survive  only  if  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  organized  education  is  de¬ 
veloped  capable  of  creating  and 
maintaining  a  dymaunic  zeal  for  the 
cause  of  human  freedom  and  a  real- 


Why  the  Bums  rushed  from  Ebbets  Field 


Back  in  1916,  the  old  Brooklyn  Robbins  won  the  National  League  pennant.  It  was 
their  fourth.  Ebbets  Field  was  then  only  three  years  old  and  had  31,902  seats— plenty  of  room  for  the  Flatbush 
faithful.  But,  when  the  modern-day  Dodgers  erupted  into  a  powerhouse,  winning  five  pennants  from  1949  to  1956, 
the  seating  situation  went  sour.  The  Dodgers  played  the  New  York  Yankees  five  times  in  the  World  Series,  and 
while  the  famed  “house  that  Ruth  built”  bulged  with  67,000  paying  customers,  only  half  that  number  squeezed 
through  the  turnstiles  at  Ebbets  Field.  And  the  greatest  “catastrastroke”  was  that  Ebbets  Field  couldn’t  be  ex¬ 
panded.  Finally,  after  44  years  in  the  same  old  apple  orchard,  the  Dodgers  moved.  Advanced  planning  might  have 
saved  Ebbets  Field.  If  you’re  getting  ready  to  build  a  new  stadium  or  to  remodel  your  present  one,  be  sure  to  look 
into  USS  AmBridge  Standard  Steel  Stadiums-they’re  engineered  to  grow  with  your  needs.  Our  rugged  steel  grand¬ 
stands  expand  to  size  quickly  and  economically,  and  they  can  be  moved  if  necessary.  Incidentally,  for  facilities 
under  the  stands,  watertight  steel  plate  decking  makes  a  perfect  roof  for  lockers,  showers,  classrooms,  office 
space  and  concession  booths.  Get  the  details  in  our  24-page  booklet  on  AmBridge  Standard  Steel  Stadiums.  Write 
to  our  Pittsburgh  Office  for  your  free  copy.  USS  and  AmBndie  are  registered  trademarks 


LOS  ANGELES 
2,843  MiUs 


General  Offices  525  William  Penn  PlKe.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Contracting  Offices  in:  Ambridge  •  Atlanta  •  Baltimore  •  Birmingham  •  Boston  •  Chicago  •  Cincinnati 
Cleveland  •  Dallas  •  Denver  •  Detroit  •  Elmira  •  Gary  •  Harrisburg.  Pa.  •  Houston  •  Los  Angeles 
Memphis  •  Minneapolis  •  New  York  •  Orange.  Texas  •  Philadelphia  •  Pittsburgh  •  Portland.  Ore. 
Roanoke  •  St.  Louis  •  San  Frandsco  •  Trenton  •  United  States  Steel  Export  Company,  New  York 


American  Bridge 
Division 
United  States  Steei 
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Where 


istic  understanding  of  today’s  com¬ 
plex  world.” 

This  objective  won’t  be  achieved 
until  we’re  prepared  “to  pay  our 
teachers  a  respectable  salary,”  he  be¬ 
lieves.  “Somehow,  we  haven’t  con¬ 
vinced  the  public  that  teaching  is  a 
difficult  job — an  art  and  a  science.” 


WARDROBE  SYSTEMS 

_  Flzad  eolomu 


•djastabl* 

■kalT«« 


Height 

WALLMOUNTS 


Solve  the  pupil  wraps  problem  efficiently  with 
Wallmount  Coat  and  Hat  Racks.  Mount  on 
any  available  wall  space.  Hat  shelves  and 
hanfer  bar  adjustable  on  prrnianently  at' 
tached  columns  to  heisht  for  any  age  group. 
Double  hat  shelves  and  double  row  of  spacra 
coat  hooks  accommodate  6  pupils  per  running 
foot.  Basic  3*2**  or  4 '2"  units  interlock  to 
make  continuous  racks  to  fit  any  space  or 
capacity  requiremenu. 

game  as  aliosr  oiountfd 

^  rm  Ahit  stand  with  ('balk  PIH^P^ 

MBjKffjM  Board  or  Cork  Board  and  I ''Em  ^  ,1 

8BQy||riiH  off-tbe-floor  rack  for  ofrr  V|U| 
uhota  Karb  unit  In 


Forrest  E.  Conner 

“It  takes  a  lot  of  people  working 
together  to  get  anything  worthwhile 
done,”  says  Forrest  E.  Conner,  the 
new  president  of  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  School  Administrators. 
.\nd  the  high  esteem  in  which  Con¬ 
ner  is  held  by  his  fellow  school  ad¬ 
ministrators  in  AASA  and  the  teachers 
and  board  members  in  his  own 
school  system  testifies  to  the  success 
of  this  cooperative  approach. 

Superintendent  of  schools  in  St. 


GRAFLEX 


OV.231 


This  popular  filmstrip  and  2"  x  2"  slide  projector 
is  ideal  for  larger  audiences  as  well  as  small  groups. 
Many  advanced  time-saving  features  make  it  a 
favorite  projector  of  teachers  everywhere.  Exclusive 
built-in  carrying  handle.  Entire  Condenser  system 
removes  as  a  unit  for  cleaning.  Exclusive  accessory 


rewind  take-up  rewinds  filmstrips  into  storage  con¬ 
tainer  automatically.  500  watt  and  750  watt  manual 
or  remote  control  models  from  $84.50. 

School  Master  750,  at  left,  is  shown  with  exclusive 
accessory  rewind  take-up  and  semi-automatic  slide 
changer. 


E-Z  VIEWER  for  convenient  illuminated  previewing  of 
single  frame  filmstrips  •  3- times  enlargement  •  Folding  stand 
permits  45®  viewing  angle  •  Positive  advance  •  Easy  to  thread 
•  Only  wide,  2%"  high  and  long  •  Weight  24  ounces. 
Only  $14.95. 


FILMSTRIP  AND  SLIDE  PROJECTOR 


GRAFLEX  SCHOOL  MASTER* 


ORAFLEX 

mtmctoil^O 


ORAFLEX 


TAPE  RECORDER 


FILMSTRIP  PROJECTOR 

WITH  EXCLUSIVE  PUSH-BUHON 
FILM  ADVANCE  ONLY  $0095 

Specifically  designed  for  smaller  audiences,  the 
Instructor  150  is  particularly  useful  in  the  instruction 
of  smaller  classes,  lecture  and  study  groups.  Just 
push  a  button  to  advance  the  film.  Light,  easy  to 
carry  .  .  .  and  costs  so  little!  3"  f/3.5  lens. 
Push-button  on-off  switch  •  Rear  elevation  adjust¬ 
ment  •  Built-in  film  take-up  compartment 
•  Complete  operating  instructions  permanently 
affixed  to  projector. 


programs,  the  Cla^ 
tional  use.  Weighs 

only  25  lbs.  Push-button  operation.  Exclusive  built- 
in  tape  splicer.  Two  speakers  plus  storage  compart¬ 
ment.  Latest  safety  wiring.  Transformer  powered 
amplifier.  UL  and  CSA  approved.  Complete  with 
tape,  reel  and  high  quality  microphone  . . .  $244.50. 


*Trade  Mark.  All  prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 


For  addilinnal  information  on  equipment  shown,  write 
Dept.  OV-50,  Graflex,  Inc.,  Rochester  S,  N.  Y.  A  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  General  Precision  Equipment  Corporation. 


GENERAL 

PRECISION 

COMPANY 


GRAFLEX 
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E  L  XJ  DC  E 


INTRODUCES  NEW  COLORS 
TO  YOUR  LIBRARY 


CloS0*UpS  (continued) 

Conner  came  to  St.  Paul,  a  long  fight 
to  free  the  schools  from  city  control 
was  successfully  climaxed.  Once  1 
freed  from  city  control,  progress  has  j 
been  steady. 

A  sound  curriculum  has  been  built 
which  Conner  considers  to  be  one  of 
the  most  outstanding  in  the  nation. 
Educators  from  all  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  vbit  the  city  to  examine  various 
aspects  of  the  curriculum  and  most  ; 
go  away  agreeing  with  Conner’s 
claims.  He  is  especially  proud  of  the 
junior  high  program  which  he  calls 
“particularly  effective.” 

.Since  winning  its  independence, 
the  board  has  also  spent  some  $42 
million  in  modernizing  its  school 
plant  which  had  become  considera¬ 
bly  antiquated  under  political  con¬ 
trol.  Plans  are  being  formulated  for 
further  modernization  and  additions. 

Conner,  now  58,  Is  a  native  mid- 
westerner.  Bom  in  Wisconsin,  he 
grew  up  in  South  Dakota  and  re-  ' 
ceived  his  B.A.  degree  from  the  Uni-  , 
versity  of  South  Dakota.  He  earned  l 
his  M.A.  and  Ph.D.  degrees  at  the 
State  University  of  Iowa.  His  first 
job  was  as  a  teacher  and  later  coach, 
principal,  and  superintendent  in  the 


NEXT  MONTH 

Ninth  .Annual  Competition 
for 

Better  School  Design 

A  distinguished  panel  of  archi¬ 
tects  and  educators  choose 
award-winning  schools,  librar¬ 
ies,  and  dormitories  submitted 
in  this  important  competition. 
For  the  latest  developments  in 
better  school  design,  read  the 
big  June  issue  of 

OVERVIEW 


beautiful  Black  Hills  of  South  Da¬ 
kota,  and  he  also  sersed  in  Minne¬ 
sota  and  Wisconsin  before  coming  to 
St.  Paul  in  1949. 

The  6' 3",  210-pound  Cemner,  j 
once  a  football  player  in  his  high  | 
school  and  college  days,  still  makes 
an  impressive  appearance.  His  warm 
smile  and  friendly  personal  manner 
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Building  a  new  library?  Modernizing 
the  old  one?  Adding  new  shelf  space? 
Liven  the  scene  with  color  harmonies! 
Choose  Deluxe  Library  Products  in 
pastel  colors,  and  achieve  a  richness 
comparable  to  wood. 

Beautiful  styling  combined  with  func¬ 
tional,  sturdy  construction  makes  De¬ 
luxe  the  country’s  most  desirable  line 
of  library  shelving  and  accessories, 
study  carrels  and  book  stacks. 

DELUXE  LIBRARY  SHELVING 

Deluxe  is  the  original  line  of  boltless 
steel  shelving  ...  so  attractive  and  so 
easily  erected!  Shelves  are  adjusted  in 
a  matter  of  seconds;  additional  sections 
can  be  added  without  disturbing  exist¬ 
ing  installation. 

DELUXE  STUDY  CARREL, 

The  Deluxe  Convertible  Study  Car¬ 
rel  has  been  acclaimed  the  most  beauti¬ 
fully  proportioned  carrel  ever  made. 
Tapered  pewter-finish  steel  legs,  grace¬ 


fully  angled,  support  the  desk  at  just 
the  right  height  for  writing  ease. 

The  vinyl-edge  formica  desk  top  pro¬ 
vides  ample  room  for  study  and  refer¬ 
ence.  Bookcase  has  adjustable  shelf. 

DELUXE  BOOK  STACK 

The  all-steel  Deluxe  single-tier  book 
stack  is  designed  to  suit  the  special 
storage  requirements  of  your  library. 
Boltless  shelves  are  adjustable  on  1” 
centers.  Order  your  stacks  in  single 
faced  wall  units,  or  free-standing  dou¬ 
ble  faced  units. 

With  Deluxe  you  have  complete  flexi¬ 
bility  in  color  selection  and  arrange¬ 
ment.  Choose  from  four  standard  fin¬ 
ishes — canyon  coral,  mist  green,  san¬ 
dalwood  or  grey.  142  other  colors  avail¬ 
able  to  specification  at  slight  extra  cost. 
For  more  information,  see  our  library 
products  catalog  in  Sweet’s  Architec¬ 
tural  File  or  write  for  a  copy:  Deluxe 
Metal  Products  Company,  Warren,  Pa. 


K> 
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Pro-Mo-Lite  general>purpose  liquid 
detergent  saves  you  labor  and  money 
on  a  full  range  of  floor  cleaning  jobs. 
Excellent  for  resilient  and  sealed  wood 
floors . . .  forms  no  soap  scum  on  contact 
with  free  lime  in  old  cement  or  terrazzo 
surfaces ...  for  complete  stripping  or 
simple  daily  maintenance  ^  .  .  leaves 
no  slippery  film  .  .  .  use  with  muriatic 
acid  to  clean  and  neutralize  concrete 
floors  in  just  ONE  operation! 


MASURY-YOUNG  CO. 

76  Roland  Street  Boston  29,  Massachusetts 
OFFICES  IN  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 


CloSG-lipS  (continued) 

are  sure  tip-offs  that  he’s  eager  to 
talk  to  anyone  about  improving  our 
schools. 

As  Conner  says :  “We’re  all  in  this 
business  to  try  and  give  the  kids  a 
little  better  deal  and  we  get  a  lot  of 
satisfaction  out  of  doing  it.” 

Hollis  Mooro/  Jr. 

When  Hollis  Moore,  Jr.,  takes  up 
his  new  post  as  dean  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Arizona  School  of  Education 
I  this  summer,  he  will  be  going  from 
the  theoretical  side  of  the  fence  to 
the  practical.  For  the  past  five  years 
he  has  headed  the  Committee  for 
the  Advancement  of  School  Admin¬ 
istration,  a  group  set  up  by  the 
American  Association  of  .School  Ad¬ 
ministrators,  and  he  is  chairman  of 
this  year's  aasa  yearbook  commis¬ 
sion  which  recently  published  its  re- 


New  Arizona  education  dean 


I  OV.2.^4 

'  COLORFUL 

NEW  IDEAS 


in  Swings 


lOBIT  lORSE  AND  CIIIIEI  SWINSS.  New  units 
for  double  top  rail  frames.  Choice  of 
I  Hobby  Horse  units.  Glider  units  with 
I  Hobby  Horse  heads,  complete  swings 
I  with  combinations  of  Hobby  Horse 
I  and  Glider  seats. 

1  • 

!  Hobby  Horse,  Glider,  Tot  Chair. 

Saddle-Mate  and  other  new  styles,  in 
I  addition  to  the  widest  line  of  regular 
I  swings.  Game-Time  swings  feature 
I  decorative  patterns  or  solid  colors  in 
“Duo  -  Color”  Epoxy  finishes.  The 
ONLY  all-steel,  formed  swings  on  the 
'  market-our  line  includes  73  different 
models,  7  seat  options,  almost  500 
possible  combinations.  Safety  features 
include  all-welded  construction  and 
single  or  double  supporting  rails. 


lECUUR  STANDARD  AND  NEAVT  DRTT 


ALl-STEEl  SAIVANIZER  SWINSS 

Models  6',  8',  10"  and  12"  high.  Com¬ 
bined  sections  seat  up  to  8  or  9.  Three 
I  leg  ends.  Safety  link  chain. 


Lj 


port.  Professional  Administrators  for 
America’s  Schools  [see  “Bookshelf,” 
Feb.  Overview], 

“I  hate  to  leave  the  committee,” 
Moore  admitted,  “it’s  been  a  mag¬ 
nificent  five  years.”  But  he  notes  that 
his  departure  comes  at  an  opportune 
time.  When  the  regional  meetings  on 
professional  standards  for  adminis¬ 
trators  are  concluded  July  1,  the 
committee  will  have  completed  one 
!  phase. 

I  “We’re  getting  the  needed  feed- 
I  back  from  these  regional  meetings  on 
j  the  whole  professional  standards 
!  problem,”  he  said.  “We  hope  to  see 
i  committees  form  in  each  state  to  set 
j  up  standards.  We’re  working  to  get 


ECONOMY  SWINGS 


Most  of  quality  features  above.  But 
these  very  inexpensive  swings  are  of 
lighter  construction.  Two  leg  ends. 
Combined  sections  seat  up  to  6. 

All  Game-Time  swings  available  with 
galvanized  finish  or  colorful  Epoxy 
coatings. 

WRITE  FOR  4  CRIOR  CATAIRGIE 

Manufacturers  of  Advanced 
Playiround  -  Park  —  Picnic  - 
Sports  Equipment 


GAME-TIME,  INC. 

(IS  JnisvIi  Id. 

LitekfieM,  Mieki|ae 


MtRK  or  OURLITT 
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COMBINATION  PADLOCKS 


No.  1500 

Two  Year  Guarantee 


BETTER  PROTECTION 

Proved  strongest  by  tests  of  independent  laboratories 
.  .  .  Stainless  steel  case,  rugged  steel  locking  latch  .  .  . 
Specially  designed  for  rough  school  use. 

TIME-TESTED 

Used  and  endorsed  by  leading  school  systems  as  well 
as  thousands  of  individual  schools  .  .  .  Backed  by 
master’s  world-wide  reputation  for  unsurpassed 
quality  and  service. 

SELF-FINANCING  PURCHASE  PLAN 

No  school  funds  involved  .  .  .  No  budget  allocation 
necessary. 

FASTER  DELIVERY 

No  waiting,  no  delay  .  .  .  The  tremendous  production 
capacity  of  the  world’s  largest  padlock  producer  en¬ 
ables  MASTER  to  fill  any  size  order  promptly. 


Some  as 

student  has  s  yj  Y 

own  —  k  ^  ^ 

one  key 

opens  every 

Write  for 

|i{aster  jpek  Company.  Milwaukee  45, Wis.  •  UJorSLdi-  LoA^eMz  'PMock,  M^4UJL(fjftuAen6 
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CD  ^ 


over  a  decade 
of  language 
laboratory 
experience 


how  to 
be  sure 


your  new 

LANGUAGE  LAB 

will  be  really  complete 


■  IN  EQUIPMENT 

■  IN  TEACHING  METHODS 


MRI  . . .  and  only  MRI  .  .  .  gives  you 
e  Simplest  Equipment 
e  Higher  Fidelity 

e  PLUS  Vital  Educational  Services 

Are  type  of  equipment,  ease-of-use  and  fidelity 
your  primary  considerations?  Then,  MRI  ranks 
first  .  .  .  because  MRI  equipment  is  found  in 
more  schools,  with  an  unmatched  record  of 
proven  teaching  success.  It’s  true  for  10  or 
10,000  students,  using  the  new  MRI  Tape 
Magazine,  tape  reels,  or  the  simplest  of  all, 
the  NEW  MRI  Magnetic  Disc. 


But  equipment  is  not  the  whole  story.  MRI  is 
also  first  with  tested  educational  services,  giv¬ 
ing  you  basic  methodology  of  language  lab- 
manship  for  maximum  teaching  effectiveness. 
MRI  .  .  .  and  only  MRI  .  .  .  can  provide  this 
valuable  information,  derived  from  its  nation¬ 
ally-conducted  seminars. 

MRl's  Building  Block  Concept  keeps  cost 
lower  today  .  .  .  and  tomorrow  ...  by  mini¬ 
mizing  expansion  and  conversion  costs  as 
your  program  grows. 

Plan  and  build  your  Language  Laboratory 
with  MRl’s  experienced  help  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  services.  For  complete  information  and 
helpful  brochures,  write  or  phone  today.  Ask 
for  Bulletin  OV5W. 


MAGNETI 


INDUSTRIES 


A  subsidiary  of  Thompson  Ramo  Wooldridge  Inc. 

World’s  Most  Complete  Line  of  Language  Laboratory  Equipment 


126  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  11,  N.  Y.  •  ALgonquin  5-7250 


MRI  Language  specialists  available  in  your  area  for  consultation. 


school  board  support,  but  we  don’t 
intend  to  dictate  to  school  boards — 
wouldn’t  even  if  we  could.  Actually, 
this  will  take  them  off  the  hook.  It 
will  lift  the  pressure  from  local 
boards  who  don’t  have  the  time  or 


What  Has  Four  Wheels 
And  Rankles? 

The  invention  of  the  automo¬ 
bile  has  been  a  mixed  blessing, 
according  to  those  educational 
executives  who  have  had  to 
grapple  with 

TRANSPORTATION 

A  special  analysis  of  transpor¬ 
tation  problems  at  all  levels  of 
education  is  now  being  pre¬ 
pared  and  is  coming  soon  in 

OVERVIEW 


know-how  to  evaluate  candidates. 
The  yearbook  hopes  to  solve  this 
problem.” 

Moore  believes  that  the  profession 
b  ready  to  roll  up  its  sleeves  and  get 
quality  in  selection.  “We  know 
enough  now  to  nail  these  things 
'  down,”  he  said,  “in  fact,  we  know 
how  to  train  administrators  a  whole 
lot  better  than  we’re  doing.” 

A  good  certificate  (meaning  sev¬ 
eral  years  of  specialized  training)  is 
a  protection  to  the  institution,  he  be¬ 
lieves.  “Too  many  now  suffer  from  a 
debased  intellectual  currency — from 
Gresham’s  law,  in  effect.” 

Before  Moore’s  association  with 
the  AASA,  he  was  associate  editor  of 
The  Nation’s  Schools.  He  b  the  au¬ 
thor  of  Studies  in  School  Administra¬ 
tion  and  has  written  a  number  of  ar- 

I 

1  tides  for  educational  journals.  He 
was  also  consultant  to  two  previous 
AASA  yearbook  commissions. 

Moore,  now  37,  grew  up  in  Texas 
where  he  attended  and  later  taught 
in  the  public  schools.  He  attended 
'  Baylor  and  Brown,  where  he  majored 
j  in  hbtory  and  political  science,  and 
1  received  hb  doctorate  in  school  ad- 
j  ministration  from  the  University  of 
1  Texas. 
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FASTEST,  SAFEST  WAY 


SPOT  MAINTENANCE 


Telescoping  aluminum  tower  on  wheels  ex¬ 
tends  instantly  for  reaching  heights  up  to  30 
feet.  Rolls  quickly  to  the  job.  Folds  down 
to  pass  through  doorways  and  under  trusses. 
Has  safety  tread  ladder  and  enclosed  plat¬ 
form.  Conforms  to  rigid  Industrial  Safety 
Codes.  Lightweight,  rapidly  assembled  by 
one  man.  Adjustable  legs  for  uneven  floors 
or  stairways. 


Tallescope  speeds  up  installation  and  mainte¬ 
nance  of  overhead  lighting,  acoustical  tile,  heat¬ 
ing  and  other  facilities  at  each  of  7  junior  and 
senior  high  schools  and  colleges  in  the  Stockton, 
California,  Unified  School  District.  ^ 


ur  iiCHr 

Sr*N  TTff 

}C*rroiD 


Ur  tIGMT 
ST*itw«r 
IY« 

scAirolO 


Roll*  through  dooraray*.  Tolescopos 
aad  folds  down:  only  29" wide. 


Bridge*  over  euditorium  seat*.  Not* 
one-men  operetion. 


Separate*  easily  into  3  component*  for 
convenient  storage  or  transportation. 


For  TALLESCOPE 
circular  write  to 


'm.:  " 
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i' 
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The  new  IBM  Electric: 

Don’t  be  swayed  by  its  beauty 

Frankly,  the  new  IBM  Electric  was  styled  to  catch 
your  eye  and  grace  your  classroom.  However,  there 
are  even  sounder  reasons  to  choose  this  fine  typewriter. 
Look  Ix'yond  its  looks,  and  you  will  discover  the  most 
perfectly  engineered  product  of  its  kind. 

M.\DE  TO  L.\ST 

At  IBM,  every  conceivable  quality  test  is  employed  to 
make  sure  that  the  IBM  Electric  will  give  you  years 
of  satisfactory  service  with  a  minimum  of  “down¬ 
time.”  In  one  interesting  experiment,  a  numlx'r  of 
IB.M  typewriters  were  connected  to  rolxit  units  and 
subjected  to  an  intense  endurance  run.  Operating  at 
high  speeds — night  and  day — each  typewriter  typed 
56,000,000  characters  in  138,750  tightly  packed  para¬ 
graphs  on  almost  nine  miles  of  paper.  1  his  is  equiva¬ 
lent  to  5  years  of  normal  office  use — yet  the  typewriters 
showed  remarkably  little  wear. 

I'he  perfect  teaching  typewriter,  the  IB.M  Electric 
offers  many  features  to  help  the  student  raise  his 
standard  of  performance.  For  example,  the  responsive 
“Buoyant  Keylward”  lets  him  adjust  key  pressure  to 
his  individual  “touch.”  thereby  reducing  finger  fatigue 
and  helping  him  develop  increased  confidence  and  skill. 

CUT  CLASSROOM  CL.MTLR 

Even  the  sound  of  the  IBM  Electric  is  right.  Working 
with  sensitive  recording  instruments,  IBM  engineers 
have  filtered  out  all  harsh  noises  while  preserving  the 
low,  smooth  sound  needed  to  maintain  typing  rhythm. 

Service,  too,  is  an  im|x)rtant  part  of  the  IB.M  Electric 
story.  IBM  Customer  Engineers  are  trained  in  every 
function  of  this  precision  instrument.  Fhey’ll  keep  your 
IBM  Electrics  working  at  their  very  Ix'st  for  years. 

Why  not  have  our  local  representative  show  you  the 
IB.M  Electric  and  tell  you  alx)ut  the  facilities  of  IBM's 
Educational  Services  Department.  We  feel  sure  your 
schcx>l  will  want  to  take  advantage  of  the  experience 
and  the  exceptional  services  that  have  made  IBM  the 
leach'r  in  the  electric  typewriter  industry. 

THE  IBM’ELECTRIC 


Its  beauty  is  just  a  bonus 


I 
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TOUCH  &  OO! 


THE  SURE  TOUCH  OF  THE  NEW  ROYAL  ELECTRIC  SPEEDS  TYPING  TRAINING. 


Just  as  in  a  Royal  manual  typewriter,  the  touch  of 
the  new  Royal  EJectric  is  felt  instantly,  as  soon  as 
the  key  is  struck.  It  is  not  delayed  until  the  key  is 
halfway  down  as  in  other  electrics.  And  Royal’s 
Touch"  Control  makes  it  easy  to  adjust  from  the 
heavier  touch,  that  is  typical  of  manuals,  to  the 
lighter  touch  characteristic  of  electrics. 

Touch  is  just  one  of  the  ways  in  which  the  new 
Royal  is  totally  sup)erior.  It  also  sets  new  standards 


in  design,  craftsmanship  and  useful  features.  (  No 
wonder  Royal  is  the  world’s  most  used  typewriter.) 

.And  each  Royal  has  budget-protecting  durability 
built  in.  Every  part  is  constructed  for  many  years 
of  hard  service  and  has  been  tested  to  stand  up 
under  50  million  typing  strokes. 

Put  the  smcKith,  sturdy  new  Royal  Electric  in 
your  typing  classrixims.  It  will  pay  off  in  easier  in¬ 
struction,  better  students  and  lower  long-run  costs. 


THE  NEW  ROYAL  ELECTRIC- FOR  A  MUCH  BETTER  CLASS  OF  TYPING 
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SEASON 
OF  THE 
INTELLECT 


The  great  thaw  has  begun.  Winter’s  chilling 
draughts  and  bleak  skies  have  given  way  to  warm 
air  and  sunshine.  When  the  end  of  May  came  (as 
some  of  us  remember  it),  we  locked  the  school 
doors  for  the  last  time.  Only  the  janitor  would 
open  them  during  the  next  three  months,  and  then 
only  to  repair,  replace,  and  repaint.  We  could, 
like  some  of  our  students,  go  barefoot  in  the  sun. 
Today’s  educator  is  no  longer  the  barefoot  boy 
and  his  busy  summer  calendar  hardly  leaves  him 
time  to  tan  his  cheek.  Summer  is  now  a  season  for 
new  ideas  and  new  challenges.  The  work-load 
may  be  as  grueling  as  ever;  the  frustrations  can 
even  increase.  But  many  goals  will  be  new,  lying 
invitingly  on  the  horizon.  Workshops,  seminars, 
enrichment  programs,  remedial  classes,  coordi¬ 
nated  community  programs,  maintenance  proj¬ 
ects - these  activities  now  crowd  his  summer 

schedule  and  mean  year-round  operation  for 
schools  and  colleges  across  the  country,  institu¬ 
tions  whose  doors  now  never  “close.”  In  the  follow¬ 
ing  pages,  OVERVIEW  presents  some  of  the  pro¬ 
fessional  activities  that  will  make  this  summer  a 
season  of  the  intellect. 
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Preview  of  Summer  ^60 


Schools  and  colleges 
are  discovering  that 
sunshine  and  education 
do  go  together 

The  new  look  in  summer  schools  will  be  accentu¬ 
ated  on  all  levels  this  summer.  Not  only  will  more 
schools  and  colleges  be  in  session,  enrolling  record  num¬ 
bers  of  students,  but  the  entire  concept  of  summer 
schools  has  undergone  a  drastic  change  in  the  past  few 
years.  The  old  attitude  that  summer  schools  were  solely 
for  the  slower  students  to  make  up  courses  they  had 
flunked  during  the  regular  term  has  been  replaced  by  a 
newer,  more  practical  approach. 

Summer  schools  are  not  new.  Many  large  school  sys¬ 
tems  have  been  ofTering  summer  programs  for  nearly  50 
years,  but  these  programs  have  been  largely  remedial  in 
nature.  In  recent  years,  there  has  been  an  increased 
interest  in  extending  the  school  year  or  providing  edu¬ 
cational  opportunities  for  students  during  the  summer 
months.  Such  plans  are  designed  not  only  for  those  stu¬ 
dents  who  need  help,  but  also  for  students  who  wish  to 
accelerate  and  achieve  new  depths  of  understanding  in 
selected  studies. 

In  elementary  schools,  high  schools,  and  colleges, 
summertime  now  represents  an  opportunity  for  bright 
and  average  students  to  take  courses  they  otherwise 
might  not  have  been  able  to  fit  into  their  schedules.  The 
concept  has  largely  changed  from  one  of  making  up  aca¬ 
demic  work  to  one  of  permitting  students  to  advance 
their  academic  standing,  either  through  direct  credit  for 
the  courses  taken  or  by  enriching  their  knowledge  of  a 
given  subject  even  where  credit  is  not  granted. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  original  purpose  of  summer 
schools — that  of  making  up  work — is  being  ignored; 
however,  it  has  been  greatly  enlarged  to  make  the  mush¬ 
rooming  summer  schools  of  more  value  to  everyone  con¬ 
cerned. 

There  are,  then,  three  main  reasons  why  students  at¬ 
tend  summer  school: 
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•  To  make  up  work  on  which  the  student  did  poorly 
or  flunked  during  the  regular  school  year. 

•  To  take  a  preview  course  in  a  subject  that  the  stu¬ 
dent  will  be  taking  in  the  next  regular  school  term. 

•  To  take  desired  courses  which  the  student  would 
not  be  able  to  fit  into  his  schedule  during  the  regular 
year,  or  to  get  some  required  subjects  out  of  the  way. 
The  former  may  count  for  credit  towards  graduation,  or 
for  the  student’s  own  enrichment  (which  is  more  often 
the  case  below  the  college  level).  It  is  interesting  to 
note,  however,  that  an  increasing  number  of  opportuni¬ 
ties  are  being  offered  to  talented  high  school  students  to 
speed  up  their  graduation  by  earning  credit  during  the 
summer. 

Summer  schools  can  be  used  creatively  not  only  in 
helping  students,  but  also  in  finding  new  and  better  ways 
of  teaching.  Because  summer  schools  are  voluntary,  many 
new  ideas  can  be  tried  out  in  an  actual  school  setting 
before  being  adopted  in  the  regular  school  year.  It  also 
offers  the  chance  to  have  courses  based  entirely  around 
field  trips  or  to  have  science  courses  with  extended 
laboratory  periods. 

Although  the  majority  of  these  summer  programs  are 
still  on  a  purely  voluntary'  basis,  the  end  result  is  that 
more  students  and  teachers  are  enrolled  every  succeed¬ 
ing  summer  in  programs  that  are  winning  increasing 
support  from  the  public.  The  trend  is  definitely  toward 
greater  utilization  of  school  facilities  and  faculty  and 
may  be  the  beginning  of  a  renewed  movement  for  the 
year-round  use  of  schools  as  a  regular  part  of  the  aca¬ 
demic  program. 

As  for  the  effect  of  summer  schools  on  curriculum,  a 
large  group  of  educators  believes  this  extra  time  will 
allow  a  system  of  priorities  to  be  established  among  the 
unwieldy  range  of  courses  most  schools  now  offer.  The 
increasing  demand  for  quality  education  in  schools  is 
pushing  some  of  the  fringe  subjects  usually  taught  during 
the  academic  year  into  summer  school.  This  is  not  in¬ 
tended  to  dilute  summer  offerings,  but  to  make  more 
room  for  academic  subjects  during  the  regular  school 
year. 

How  widespread  such  practices  may  become  is  not  yet 
clearly  indicated,  but  the  fact  that  schoolmen  are  think¬ 
ing  of  these  new  ways  of  doing  things  certainly  means 
they  will  be  tried  out.  The  idea  could  be  applied  to 
courses  in  driver  education,  ball  room  dancing,  marital 
relations,  or  other  fringe  subjects. 

The  trend  to  summer  programs  as  a  stepping  stone 
toward  a  regular  year-round  academic  calendar  is 
more  pronounced  on  the  college  level  than  in  local 
school  systems.  Several  institutions  have  been  experi¬ 
menting  with  trimester  plans  of  operation  and  a  number 
of  others  are  considering  adopting  the  method. 

The  trimester  plan,  as  it  is  presently  being  used,  di¬ 
vides  the  school  calendar  into  three  terms  of  15  weeks 
each  instead  of  the  present  two  16- week  semesters.  At¬ 


tendance  at  two  trimesters  is  required;  the  third  one  is 
optional.  A  week’s  vacation  separates  the  terms  and  the 
entire  school  has  a  one-month  vacation  during  the 
summer. 

The  University  of  Pittsburgh  and  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity’s  School  of  Business  recently  introduced  the  tri¬ 
mester  plan  with  considerable  success  and  at  least  six 
other  schools — Dartmouth,  Michigan,  California,  Penn 
State,  Wa>-ne  State,  and  Massachusetts — are  studying 
year-round  operation  on  the  undergraduate  level.  Many 
more  are  expected  to  bow  to  the  inevitable  now  that 
there  has  been  a  breakthrough. 

Columbia’s  president.  Dr.  Grayson  Kirk,  has  already 
endorsed  the  trimester.  He  proposed  nationwide  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  system  of  three-year  college  education  as  a 
“logical  remedy’’  for  higher  education’s  most  insistent 
problem:  reducing  the  time  spent  in  preparation  for 
careers. 

At  Pitt,  the  trimester  calendar  was  instituted  this  past 
September.  The  spring  trimester  began  on  April  19  and 
will  end  July  30.  Each  15-week  term  is  equal  to  a  se¬ 
mester's  work  under  the  traditional  calendar. 

During  the  current  spring  trimester,  undergraduate 
and  some  graduate  work  is  being  offered  by  the  Schools 
of  Liberal  Arts,  Engineering,  Mines,  Education,  Business 
Administration,  and  Nursing,  and  the  divisions  of  hu¬ 
manities,  social  sciences,  and  natural  sciences. 

.About  40  percent  of  the  students  to  whom  the  tri¬ 
mester  plan  is  available  have  registered  for  the  spring 
term.  The  trimester  plan  is  not  in  ojieration  this  year  in 
professional  schools  (medicine,  law,  and  dentistry). 

Student  participation  in  the  total  trimester  plan  is 
voluntary,  but  Chancellor  Edward  H.  Litchfield  points 
out  these  advantages  for  students:  they  complete  their 
colleiie  education  in  a  shorter  time  at  the  same  cost; 
they  obtain  graduate  or  professional  training  sooner; 
they  begin  their  careers  at  an  earlier  age. 

When  these  advantages  to  the  student  are  coupled 
with  the  benefits  accruing  to  the  individual  institution 
through  increased  use  of  facilities,  Litchfield  thinks  it 
would  be  impractical  not  to  give  the  trimester  plan  more 
serious  consideration. 

Below  the  college  level,  summer  sch<x)l  programs 
have  been  designed  chiefly  to  provide  advancement 
and  enrichment  opportunities  for  the  student  rather  than 
to  ser\e  as  a  side  door  in  the  establishment  of  a  com¬ 
pulsory  year-round  program.  The  highly  successful  Pasa¬ 
dena  summer  program  [see  page  49]  is  perhaps  typical 
of  the  new  stress  being  placed  on  summer  learning.  An 
overview  of  other  developments  across  the  country  illus¬ 
trates  the  trend. 

Port  Huron,  Michigan,  schools  have  offered  a  summer 
program  for  many  years,  but  this  year  Supt.  Howard  D. 
Crull  says,  “We’re  expanding.”  The  old  program  con¬ 
sisted  largely  of  high  school  evening  classes,  junior  col¬ 
lege  summer  sessions,  driver  education  for  high  school 
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students,  and  an  art  program  for  both  children  and 
adults.  About  10  percent  of  the  student  body  partici¬ 
pated. 

This  year,  science  and  foreign  language  courses  for 
academically  talented  youngsters  on  the  elementary  level 
will  be  added.  The  program  is  based  on  the  belief  that 
the  superior,  inquisitive  child  will  enjoy  having  his  think¬ 
ing  stimulated,  says  Crull.  Courses  in  geology,  astronomy, 
and  Spanish  will  be  offered  for  gifted  fourth-,  fifth-,  and 
sixth-grade  students.  They  will  last  for  six  weeks,  meeting 
two  hours  each  morning. 

In  addition  to  these  classes.  Port  Huron  will  continue 
its  evening  high  school  remedial  program.  Last  summer, 
close  to  300  students  made  up  deficiencies  in  eight  dif¬ 
ferent  subjects  and  another  40  ninth-grade  students  made 


Summer  schools  give  students  the  chance  to  take  courses  based 
entirely  around  field  trips  or  to  take  science  courses  with  ex¬ 
tended  laboratory  periods. 


up  deficiencies  to  enable  them  to  enter  senior  high  in  the 
fall  without  repeating  the  entire  ninth  year.  Another 
300  students  began  college  work  or  accelerated  their  col¬ 
lege  study  during  the  six-week  summer  session  of  Port 
Huron  Junior  C^ollege. 

IN  Birmingham,  Alabama,  work  will  lx;  offered  in  all 
elementary  grades  and  major  subjects  in  high  school 
for  which  there  is  sufficient  demand.  Beginning  June  6, 
an  eight-week  summer  session  opens  in  four  high  scImxjIs, 
six  elementary  schools,  and  a  night  school  for  adults.  All 
are  designed  to  meet  three  basic  needs:  to  make  up  fail¬ 
ures  and  conditions,  to  obtain  advance  credit  and  pro¬ 
motion,  and  to  strengthen  work. 

“Only  academic  subjects  are  included  in  the  vacation 
school  curriculum,”  explains  Supt.  Theodore  R.  Wright. 
“Our  pvipils  realize  that  the  park  board  provides  recrea¬ 
tional  activities.  We  offer  only  an  opportunity  for  some 
serious,  concentrated  study.” 

Sewanhaka  Central  High  School  District,  Long  Island, 
will  try  another  new  idea  this  summer.  Sewanhaka  will 


shorten  its  summer  program  to  five  weeks  as  a  result  of 
a  successful  experiment  with  the  plan. 

Student  achievement  has  been  found  to  be  approxi¬ 
mately  equal  in  the  short  schedule,  but  the  program  pro¬ 
vides  important  advantages  in  other  aspects,  according 
to  Robert  L.  Springer,  principal  of  the  six-school  district. 

Courses  will  be  shortened  from  seven  weeks  to  five,  re¬ 
ducing  summer  school  days  from  35  to  24,  while  the 
daily  instruction  periods  are  lengthened  from  80  minutes 
to  120. 

When  the  experiment  was  tried  last  summer.  Springer 
found  that  below-average  students  performed  slightly 
better  with  the  intensive  program,  while  average  and 
abo\e-average  students  performed  equally  well  under 
both  systems.  Students  preferred  the  shorter  schedule 
because  it  provided  them  with  time  for  vacations  or  em¬ 
ployment. 

In  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  a  summer  enrichment 
program  was  operated  last  year  on  a  pilot  basis  at  one 
school.  The  enthusiasm  with  w’hich  the  program  was  met 
has  encouraged  the  board  of  education  to  plan  for  pro¬ 
grams  at  four  schools  during  this  summer,  says  Supt. 
John  Letson. 

San  Diego,  California,  expects  one-third  of  its  second¬ 
ary  pupils  to  enroll  in  summer  schools  this  summer,  says 
Evan  Shaffer,  summer  school  director.  Seventeen  of  23 
secondary  schools  will  keep  their  doors  open. 

At  least  two-thirds  of  these  summer  students  will  be 
enrolled  for  enrichment  purposes,  taking  new  classes 
rather  than  repeating  old  ones.  Enrichment  classes  in¬ 
clude  many  not  in  the  traditional  high  school  curriculum, 
such  as  reading  improvement,  driver  training,  mathe¬ 
matics  seminar,  aesthetics  workshop,  writers  workshop, 
great  books,  exploratory  science  laboratory,  and  home 
economics  workshop. 

Most  of  these  are  non-credit  courses  for  students  of 
high  ability  who  have  demonstrated  active  interest  in 
tlie  specific  subject. 

Full-year  courses  taken  four  hours  daily  for  the  seven- 
week  summer  term  include  chemistry,  physics,  U.  S.  his¬ 
tory,  four  years  of  foreign  language,  and  Industrial  arts. 

One-third  of  the  enrollment  will  be  repK-aters,  but  not 
all  of  these  are  students  who  actually  failed  a  class. 

.San  Diego  is  also  expanding  its  elementary  summer 
school  with  enrichment  instruction,  basic  skills-strength- 
ening  classes,  and  a  reading  clinic.  Elementary  summer 
school  will  be  limited  to  a  total  enrollment  of  2..500  pu¬ 
pils  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades. 

.-Mthough  the  summer  school  trend  has  spread  rapidly 
in  the  past  several  years,  there  are  many  school  districts 
which  for  one  reason  or  another  have  retained  the  tra¬ 
ditional  concept.  There  are  other  school  districts  which 
have,  up  to  now,  resisted  this  wider  use  of  school  facili¬ 
ties  during  the  summer.  However,  in  the  face  of  in¬ 
creasing  numbers  of  students  who  must  be  taught  a  con¬ 
stantly  expanding  body  of  knowledge — coupled  with 
pressure  from  the  community  for  a  more  businesslike  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  whole  system  of  education — it  is  doubtful  if 
many  schools  will  be  able  to  turn  their  backs  on  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  a  full  summer  program.  • 
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“A  Privilege, 

Not  a  Chore” 

by  Elmer  Wells 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  IS  a  privilce;e  not  a  chore.  This  is 
what  nearly  one-third  of  the  33,511  students  in  the 
Pasadena  City  Schor)!  System  have  decided. 

These  students,  when  offen'd  an  expanded  suiiimer 
school  program  last  summer,  jumped  at  the  chance.  'I'hey 
iimored  pools  and  seashore  to  trudge  to  classrooms  for 
either  the  six-week  recfular  or  the  eiyht-week  accelerated 
session. 

I'his  summer,  even  more  Pasadena  students  are  ex- 
p<‘cted  to  take  advantage  of  the  program,  which  empha¬ 
sizes  enrichment,  exploratory  work,  and  accelerated 
study  as  well  as  the  standard  makeup  or  remedial  work. 

Prior  to  la.st  summer,  Pasadena  offered  a  skeleton  pro¬ 
gram.  Elementary'  schools  were  closed  for  the  whole  va¬ 
cation.  Only  one  of  six  junior  high  schools  and  one  of 
the  two  senior  highs  were  open.  The  junior  college  had 
one  six-week  session.  Most  of  the  courses  were  remedial ; 
the  handful  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  cla.ssrooms  were  there 
largely  to  atone  for  academic  sins. 

When  last  summer  s  expanded  program  was  an¬ 
nounced  in  the  spring,  the  school  administration  held  its 
collective  breath.  “Would  students  who  are  not  obligated 
to  attend  summer  school  forego  vacation  for  the  class¬ 
room?  Would  their  parents  let  them?” 

Not  long  after  the  sign-up  period,  .Supt.  Rolx.‘rt  E. 
Jenkins  jubilantly  announced  to  the  board  of  education, 
“classes  are  oversubscribed.” 

.\t  John  Muir  High  School,  for  example,  many  courses 
were  so  popular  that  from  two  to  13  sections  were  offered. 
As  the  opening  date  approached,  more  classes  had  to 
be  added.  The  school  grew  to  40  different  courses  taught 
by  70  teachers.  What  happened  at  Muir  repeated  itself 
in  varying  degrees  throughout  the  school  system.  Summer 
school  opened  with  11,122  students  at  their  desks. 

Four  elementary  centers,  serxicing  students  of  26 
schools,  were  operating  at  over  50  percent  of  capacity. 
Total  enrollment  in  the  hfth  and  sixth  grades  was  1,188. 
Six  junior  highs  had  3,844  pupils.  Nearly  half  of  all 
regular  high  school  students  were  in  attendance.  The 
combined  enrollment  at  the  district's  two  high  schools 
was  2,194  in  the  ninth  through  twelfth  grades. 

Pasadena  City  College,  the  district's  junior  college, 
was  programed  for  two  six-week  day  and  night  sessions. 
The  plant  was  going  from  early  morning  until  10  at 
night.  The  Rrst  session,  which  opened  the  Monday  fol¬ 
lowing  the  end  of  the  spring  term,  had  2,664  students. 
The  count  for  the  second  session,  which  closed  the  Friday 
before  the  opening  of  the  fall  term,  was  1,232. 

Elmer  Wells  is  education  editor  of  The  Pasadena  (Calif.) 
Independent  Star-News. 


Supt.  Jenkins  and  the  board  were  pleased  that  they 
had  found  an  answer,  at  least  in  part,  to  the  problem 
of  increasing  plant  utilization.  The  Pasadena  community 
had  shown  a  keen  interest  in  an  emphasized  policy  of 
“supterior  education.” 

A  research  questionnaire  by  Henry  I.  Weitzel,  director 
of  research,  taken  at  the  end  of  the  sununer  session,  gave 
two  main  reasons  for  the  success:  student  interest  and 
provisions  for  gifted  students. 

He  pointed  out  that  there  was  great  interest  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  mathematics,  and  foreign  languages;  that  explora- 
tf)ry,  enrichment,  and  accelerated  courses  held  up  well; 
and  that  attendance  was  excellent. 

Keen  interest  in  the  accelerated  courses  was  largely 
due  to  a  |x>ssibility  that  those  students  who  completed 
the  courses  could  receive  advanced  placement  at  college. 
'I'he  “year”  courses,  completed  in  eight  weeks,  included 
plane  geometry,  advanced  algebra,  trigonometry,  solid 
ireometry,  biology,  chemistry,  and  physiology. 

The  popularity  of  the  enrichment  classes  proved  that 
students  “take”  to  something  they  like  to  do.  Cultural 
courses  such  as  art,  music,  dramatics,  and  photography 
were  at  the  top  of  the  list  as  electixes.  Many  of  the  boys 
and  girls  took  a  heax7  course,  such  as  English  or  math, 
for  two  hours  and  took  a  cultural  or  shop  elective  the 
remaining  two  hours. 

Exploratory  courses  were  emphasized  at  the  junior 
high  lexel,  although  the  program  offered  many  enrich¬ 
ment  and  remedial  subjects.  The  idea  behind  the  ex¬ 
ploratory  courses  was  to  help  students  decide  if  they 
were  interested  or  capable  of  pursuing  a  particular  study, 
such  as  a  language  or  advanced  mathematics.  They  also 
helped  students  moving  into  the  secondary  grades  to 
gain  self  conhdence.  The  administration  called  these 
classes  time-savers,  explaining  that  the  six-week  summer 
session  may  have  saved  a  student  a  half  year  or  a  year 
(jf  effort  later  on. 

Response  to  the  expanded  summer  school  program 
was  not  confined  to  pupils  of  Pasadena  City  Schools. 
Many  students  of  private  and  parochial  schools  attended; 
at  Pasadena  High  .School,  for  example,  students  from  35 
private  and  parochial  schools  were  counted.  Some  of 
the  students  came  from  as  far  away  as  Texas,  New  York, 
Svx'itzerland,  and  New  Zealand! 

Obtaining  teachers  to  instruct  the  unprecedented  num¬ 
ber  of  summer  students  was  not  a  problem,  according  to 
Edward  H.  Rowins,  assistant  superintendent  for  person¬ 
nel.  He  had  to  hire  only  half  a  dozen  teachers  from  out 
of  the  district  to  fill  the  summer  needs.  The  teachers, 
normally  paid  on  a  ten-month  contract,  received  ex- 
tend<*d  day  rates  for  their  summer  work.  The  four  ele¬ 
mentary  principals  xvere  also  given  extra  compensation. 

.Mbert  B«-an,  director  of  the  Pasadena  City  College 
summer  sessions,  expects  a  landslide  attendance  this  sum¬ 
mer.  .And  Supt.  Jenkins  anticipates  the  continued  interest 
of  the  community  because  of  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
the  program  was  received  last  year. 

“There  is  every  indication,”  he  said,  “that  the  1960 
enrollments  will  be  larger  than  ever.  This  learning  oppor¬ 
tunity  is  our  answer  to  the  12-month  school  year.”  • 
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Business 
Goes  to 
College 


The  road  to  top 
management  passes 
through  the  classroom 


JUST  AS  SCHOOLS  and  colleges  have  been  making  more 
advantageous  use  of  their  facilities  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  months,  so  has  American  business  and  industry 
come  to  realize  the  tremendous  educational  possibilities 
of  the  summer  season. 

Out  of  this  realization  has  come  an  entirely  new  area 
of  coojjeration  between  business  and  the  university.  For 
business,  the  facilities  of  a  college  campus  are  tailor-made 
to  handle  the  crop  of  young  executives  selected  to  attend 
management  development  courses.  Living  and  teaching 
facilities  are  already  in  existence;  the  college  campus 
provides  a  natural  center  where  men  can  be  separated 
from  ever\day  business  and  domestic  problems  long 
enough  to  receive  concentrated  instruction. 

For  the  university,  the  business-sponsored  summer 
courses  olTer  an  opportunity  to  derive  extra  revenue  from 
existintr  facilities.  These  special  business-sptonsored 
courses  are  usually  held  between  the  close  of  the  regular 
semester  and  the  start  of  the  school’s  summer  program. 

.■\s  a  result  of  this  mutual  need,  thousands  of  business- 
men-turned-students  are  invading  college  campuses  in 
ever  increasing  numbers  each  summer. 

One  of  the  oldest  courses — and  one  which  has  served 
as  a  pattern  for  many  others — is  the  Stonier  Graduate 
Schtx)l  of  Banking  conducted  by  the  American  Bankers 
.Association  on  the  Rutgers  University  campus  in  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.  This  year's  two-week  session,  starting 
on  June  13,  will  be  the  aba’s  twenty-sixth.  Thus  far. 


more  than  6,000  banker-students  have  graduated. 

The  summer  school  for  bankers  was  founded  in  1935 
by  the  late  Harold  Stonier,  then  executive  manager  of 
ABA.  Its  purpose  was  to  meet  the  need  of  bankers  for  ad¬ 
vanced  education  in  the  practice,  theory,  and  economics 
of  banking.  The  school's  curriculum  is  designed  to  aid 
bank  officers  in  making  pcjlicy  and  administrative  deci¬ 
sions  by  informing  them  of  the  economic  background 
against  which  these  decisions  must  be  made. 

Work  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Banking  stretches 
over  a  three-year  period  and  consists  of  three  areas: 

•  Attendance  at  three  annual  summer  school  sessions 
of  two  weeks  each. 

•  Completion  of  extension  work  at  home  during  the 
two  intervening  winters.  The  work  consists  of  problems 
devised  by  the  instructors  based  upon  the  summer  courses. 
Due  dates  are  set  for  the  problems  throughout  the  year 
and  they  are  graded  by  the  instructors. 
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•  Writing  of  an  original  thesb  under  the  direction  of 
the  school  staff. 

Although  the  full  course  involves  more  than  three 
summer  sessions,  the  summer  work  is  at  the  heart  of  the 
three-year  course  and  provides  the  necessary  instruction 
to  make  the  other  phases  possible.  The  summer  sessions 
bring  together  a  faculty  of  more  than  100  which  includes 
leading  bankers,  lawyers,  government  officials,  and  edu¬ 
cators.  They  also  bring  together  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  a  full  student  body — held  to  a  maximum  of 
1,100 — for  two  weeks  of  close,  informal  contact. 

This  rubbing  of  elbows  with  bankers  from  other  sec¬ 
tions  is  successful  in  getting  each  man  to  lose  his  pro¬ 
vincialism,  says  E.  Sherman  Adams,  school  director  and 
deputy  manager  of  aba. 

The  school  is  jointly  administered  by  Rutgers  and 
ABA.  Dr.  Adams  is  assisted  by  six  administrators: 
four  ABA  ofRcials  and  two  representatives  from  Rutgers. 
A  board  of  regents  (12  bankers  and  Rutgers  president 
Ma.son  ^V.  Gross)  aids  in  establishing  school  policy. 
These  men  are  actually  college  administrators.  During 
the  summer  sessions  they  have  the  responsibility  of  run¬ 
ning  a  miniature  college-within-a-college. 

The  Stonier  Graduate  School  of  Banking  takes  over 
the  entire  campus  for  two  weeks;  Rutgers  makes  avail¬ 
able  all  campus  facilities  that  are  needed.  The  school 
utilizes  three  lanje  new  dormitories  and  parts  of  four 
smaller  dormitories  for  its  students  and  a  separate  dormi¬ 
tory  for  its  faculty.  The  school’s  offices  are  moved  into 
one  of  the  campus  administration  buildings.  Four  campus 
classroom  buildings  are  used,  along  with  the  gymnasium, 
library,  and  infirmary. 

The  banker-students  dine  in  the  University  dining  hall, 
but  they  eat  “dining-room  style”  rather  than  “cafeteria 
style.”  School  policy  requires  that  the  men  eat  all  their 
meals  in  the  hall  together;  “breaking  bread  together” 
seems  to  give  the  men  an  added  opportunity  to  get  ac¬ 
quainted  and  to  build  esprit.  Similarly,  all  men  are  re¬ 
quired  to  live  on  campus,  even  if  they’re  within  com¬ 
muting  distance  of  their  homes. 

Direct  responsibility  for  segments  of  the  school  lies 
with  course  administrators — aba  staff  members  who  are 
experts  in  various  phases  of  banking.  They  assist  in  or- 
(tanizing  various  courses  at  the  school,  are  responsible 
for  obtaining  a  competent  faculty  to  teach  the  courses, 
and  work  with  the  faculty  members  to  plan  for  the  most 
effective  presentation. 

.An  unusual  feature  of  the  school  is  that  topics  to  be 
presented  are  selected  first,  and  instructors  are  then 
chosen  who  would  be  the  best  men  available  to  teach 
them.  This  is  in  contrast  to  the  usual  practice  of  having 
a  permanent  staff  member  teach  whatever  subjects  are 
desired,  regardless  of  his  qualifications. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  faculty  (who  are  all  paid) 
another  group  of  educators  and  bankers  serves  on  thesis 
examining  teams.  Since  about  350  seniors  graduate  each 
year,  their  research  papers  pose  a  major  time  problem. 
Examiners  work  in  groups  of  three  in  giving  an  oral 


examination  in  which  each  graduate  must  defend  his 
thesis.  Though  there  is  less  formal  control  of  the  men 
than  in  an  actual  doctoral  program.  Dr.  Adams  has  high 
praise  for  the  quality  of  the  papers.  “Some  would  qualify 
for  a  doctoral  degree  anywhere,”  he  believes. 

Since  the  work  of  the  school  is  intended  for  bankers 
at  policy-making  levels,  the  enrollment  is  limited  to  the 
best  qualified  applicants.  In  spite  of  stiff  entrance  re¬ 
quirements,  there  is  always  a  backlog  of  men  who  apply 
but  can’t  be  accommodated,  according  to  William 
Powers,  registrar  and  senior  deputy  manager  of  aba.  To 
be  considered  for  the  school,  an  applicant  must  be  30 
years  old,  an  officer  of  his  bank  or  a  member  of  a  state 
or  federal  supervisory  agency,  and  have  eight  years  of 
banking  or  business  experience.  Applicants  meeting  these 
requirements  are  then  carefully  screened  to  weed  out 
those  who  still  might  have  trouble  passing  the  rigorous 
course. 

Despite  these  precautions,  there  is  a  5  percent  annual 
rate  of  failure  among  the  banker-students.  Some  men 
leave  the  field,  others  don’t  complete  the  extension  work, 
and  others  can’t  find  the  time  to  complete  their  theses  in 
time,  says  Dr.  Adams.  However,  if  they  overcome  these 
obstacles,  graduates  receive  a  joint  diploma  from  Rutgers 
and  the  Stonier  Graduate  School  of  Banking. 

The  men  become  college  students  for  the  two  weeks 
each  summer,  and  they’re  confronted  with  a  tough 
schedule.  Classes  run  from  8:30  in  the  morning  to  9  at 
night.  The  only  free  time  is  a  two-hour  break  following 
afternoon  classes  and  before  dinner,  used  for  athletics, 
studying,  or  just  loafing.  Even  meal  time  is  used  for  lec¬ 
tures  and  other  related  programs. 

“The  men  don’t  come  down  here  to  take  it  easy,”  says 
Powers.  “This  is  strictly  a  work  session.”  The  men  come 
expecting  to  improve  themselves,  and  in  the  vast  majority 
of  cases  they  have  been  sent  by  their  institutions  for  that 
purpose.  Because  of  this,  they’re  a  serious  group  and 
maintain  strict  standards  on  their  own. 

COST  OF  A  full  three-year  program  is  $900  for  tuition 
and  room  and  board,  plus  traveling  and  personal 
expenses.  .Some  of  the  men  feel  the  course  offers  enough 
so  that  they're  willing  to  pay  all  costs  out  of  their  own 
pockets. 

Each  student  at  the  gsb  elects  one  of  three  major 
courses  but  is  required  to  take  several  other  courses,  also. 
The  majors  are  offered  in  three  parts;  each  part  is  taken 
in  each  of  the  three  resident  sessions.  They  are: 

Commercial  banking,  which  enrolls  about  75  jjercent 
of  the  students.  The  first  year  majors  are  primarily  con¬ 
cerned  with  administrative  problems  confronting  bank 
manaErement  in  connection  with  the  operations  of  a  com¬ 
mercial  bank.  The  approach  is  from  a  policy  standpoint. 

In  the  second  year,  consideration  is  given  to  manage¬ 
ment  policy  and  credit  problems  and  policies  as  they  af¬ 
fect  bank  credit.  Third  year  students  consider  a  variety 
of  administrative  and  other  problems  that  confront  the 
bank  executive.  Its  aim  is  to  widen  the  student’s  per¬ 
spective. 

Savings  management  and  real  estate  financing.  This 
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course,  desi]Erned  primarily  for  officers  of  mutual  savings 
banks,  follows  a  progressive  plan  of  development  in  each 
of  the  three  years.  It  covers  the  importance  of  savings 
in  the  banking  system  and  economy,  establishing  man¬ 
agement  policies  and  responsibilities,  siernificant  savings 
developments  and  trends,  savings  ser\  ices,  insurance  pro¬ 
tection,  and  analysis  of  statements  and  costs.  A  substan¬ 
tial  portion  of  this  course  is  devoted  to  many  phases  of 
real  estate  financing. 

T rusts.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  develop  a  ca¬ 
pacity  for  judgment  in  the  solution  of  trust  department 
problems  at  the  management  level,  which  requires  some 
srround  work  in  each  of  the  specialized  and  technical  as¬ 
pects  of  the  business.  It  also  requires  a  sense  of  {X'rspt'c- 
tive  and  inter-relationships,  difficult  to  obtain  on  the  job. 

In  addition,  several  courses  are  required  of  all  stu¬ 
dents.  Economics  of  banking  and  business  is  taken  by  all 
students  in  all  three  of  the  resident  sessions,  .\dditional 
requirements  are  a  basic  orientation  course,  one  in  busi¬ 
ness  development  and  public  relations,  and  one  in  bank¬ 
ing  and  government.  Because  of  the  varied  backgrounds 
of  the  bankers  attending  the  sessions,  the  curriculum  also 
contains  a  number  of  elective  lectures  in  various  subject 
areas. 

Teaching  methods  employed  at  the  school  are  varied. 
I'here  is  considerable  use  of  lectures  and  of  panel  or 
fonim  presentations.  Student  participation  is  encouraced 
wherever  possible  in  a  \ariety  of  ways — by  providing 
question  periods,  by  using  case  studies  and  class  exercises, 
and  by  breaking  large  classes  down  from  time  to  time  into 
small  discussion  groups. 

OVKR  THE  years.  Rutgers  and  ab.\  have  worked  to¬ 
gether  in  harmony,  officials  of  both  institutions  are 
pleased  to  fK>int  out.  \  ‘‘beautiful  working  relationship” 
exists  between  the  two  schools,  Dr.  Adams  explains,  with 
a  common  understanding  of  problems.  Because  of  this, 
thousands  of  nuisance  details  have  been  amicably  worked 
out  over  the  past  quarter  centurs-. 

As  further  indication  of  the  fine  relationship  between 
the  two,  ABA  recently  announced  a  gift  of  $600,000  to 
Rutgers,  spread  over  the  next  fifteen  years,  to  help  fi¬ 
nance  a  new  dining  and  assembly  hall.  The  gsb’s  current 
enrollment  has'been  limited  by  the  capacity  of  the  old 
dining  hall.  When  the  new  dining  hall  is  completed  the 
GSB  will  be  able  to  nearly  double  its  enrollment  in  the 
program — in  addition  to  helping  the  University  improve 
its  facilities  for  regular  students. 

Each  graduating  class  has  also  given  a  gift  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  library.  The  total  of  these  gifts  now  amounts  to 
nearly  $40,000.  Rutgers  considers  gsb  graduates  as  uni¬ 
versity  alumni;  most  are  active  contributors  to  the 
school's  alumni  fund. 

Across  the  country  programs  of  this  type  are  becoming 
increasingly  popular.  As  business  takes  steps  to  meet  its 
future  top-level  manpower  needs — and  as  colleges  and 
universities  become  more  aware  of  widening  the  circle 
of  educational  opportunity — programs  similar  to  the 
Stonier  Graduate  .School  of  Banking  will  undoubtedly 
continue  to  flourish.  • 


Salesmen  at  Syracuse 

by  Jack  K  .  R i m  a  I o  v  e  r 

More  than  200  companies — large  and  small,  re¬ 
gional  and  national — will  send  their  men  back  to 
college  this  June  for  intensive  practical  training  in  the 
eighth  Graduate  School  of  Sales  Management  and 
Marketing.  The  school,  an  advanced  marketing-manage¬ 
ment  training  program  sponsored  by  National  .Sales 
Executives  International,  is  again  using  a  substantial 
part  of  the  facilities  of  .Syracuse  University. 

Participating  companies  will  send  more  than  250  of 
their  top-level  executives  to  Syracuse  for  courses  in  psy¬ 
chology,  economics,  communications,  and  similar  topics 
designed  to  sharpen  the  ability  of  a  sales  executive. 

The  Graduate  .School  is  part  of  the  executive  develop¬ 
ment  program  of  nse,  a  non-profit  world-wide  associa¬ 
tion  of  more  than  30,000  members.  Tbe  association  is 
devoted  to  the  advancement  of  sales  management  and 
marketing  as  a  profession.  n.se  also  carries  on  a  wide 
variety  of  youth  education  activities  as  well  as  diversified 
services  to  its  executive  members. 

Nse  considers  the  Graduate  School  a  university-level 
course  in  every  respect  but  one:  it  does  not  own  a  cam¬ 
pus.  The  solution  to  this  problem  has  been  to  utilize 
campus  facilities  not  in  use  for  a  regular  academic  pro¬ 
gram.  This  summer,  for  the  second  consecutive  year, 
NSE  will  use  the  brand-new  Syracuse  University  Women’s 
C!ampus  on  Mt.  Olympus. 

What  is  involved  in  conducting  a  school  for  executives 
on  a  college  campus?  In  many  respects  it  is  exactly  like 
a  regular  college  session;  in  other  respects,  completely 
different.  The  similarities  include  the  need  for  class¬ 
rooms,  dormitory  senices,  dining  facilities,  recreational 
activities,  and,  of  course,  a  faculty  and  administrative 
staff.  The  differences  are  reflected  in  the  intensity  of  the 
instructional  program  (8  a.m.  to  5  p.m.)  ;  the  great  use 
of  small-group  techniques;  the  compulsory  5y2-day  class 
schedule;  and  a  closer  faculty-student  relationship  than 
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is  possible  in  mt)st  college  or  university-le\el  courses. 

A  collctje  campus  is  an  ideal  accommodation  for 
sc  hools  such  as  the  nse  Graduate  School.  Most  of  the 
250  executive  residents  have  not  lived  on  a  campus  for 
20  or  30  years,  but  they  quickly  pick  up  the  “leaminE' 
desire”  they  once  felt.  There  is  a  quality  of  serious  pur¬ 
pose  which  was  considerably  less  evident  in  earlier  stu¬ 
dent  days.  To  most  of  these  men,  three  weeks  away  from 
their  jobs  represents  a  far  greater  investment  than  the 
.$750  course  fee.  The  recfistrants  realize  they  are  being 
eannarked  for  corporate  advancement  when  they  are 
given  the  opf>ortunity  to  attend. 

E.xcept  for  an  occasional  bedboard  to  ease  a  bad  back, 
the  executive  registrants  move  right  into  existing  facili¬ 
ties.  Roommates  are  generally  assigned  alphal)etically, 
although  there  are  ran*  cases  of  snorers  who  have  to 
live  alone.  The  University  furnishes  full  maid  sersices, 
so  there  is  little  chance  of  “roughing  it”  in  the  dorms. 
Of  course,  the  first  year  on  a  women’s  campus  brought 
with  it  many  problems,  such  as  shaving  in  the  mirrorless 
women’s  lavatory  ,  but  a  supply  of  small  mirrors  bridged 
the  gap  for  the  1959  session  and  new  “built-ins”  are 
planned  for  the  1%0  Graduate  School. 

Glassroom  facilities  are  the  cnicial  factor  in  any  under¬ 
taking  of  this  type,  and  here  Syracuse  has  been  most 
adaptable.  The  Graduate  .School  of  Sales  Management 
and  Marketing  builds  its  academic  program  upon  a 
small-group  foundation.  Even  in  lecture  sessions  of  as 
many  as  90  executives,  the  large  group  is  broken  into 
table  groups  of  seven  or  eight  men  each.  The  lecturer 
is  able  to  present  his  material  and  periodically  to  call  for 
consideration,  discussion,  or  questions  from  chainnen 
from  each  of  the  tables,  with  a  resulting  interchange  of 
ideas  and  experiences  among  the  men  that  is  quite  re¬ 
markable.  In  addition,  small  groups  (not  necessarily 
table  groups !  are  a.ssigned  to  other  rooms  for  workshop, 
ra.se  study,  or  role-playing  sessions,  so  that  exchange  of 
information  is  continual. 


Jack  Rimalover  is  manager  of  executive  education.  National 
Sales  Executives  International,  and  director  of  the  NSE 
Graduate  School  of  Sales  Management  and  Marketing. 


The  University  also  makes  available  a  wide  variety  of 
audio-visual  equipment  used  by  the  Graduate  School. 
.\gain,  there  is  a  neat  dove-tailing;  equipment  needed  in 
hundreds  of  classes  during  the  regular  sessions  can  be 
immediately  furnished  for  the  June  Graduate  School. 
Portable  platforms,  screens,  blackboards,  and  public 
address  systems,  as  well  as  viewgraph,  slide,  and  motion- 
picture  projection  equipment,  are  brought  into  erstwhile 
lounge  rooms. 

\  unique  feature  of  the  Graduate  School’s  “off-season” 
use  of  Syracuse  campus  is  the  faculty-student  relation¬ 
ship.  In  most  academic  situations,  the  faculty  man,  with 
few  exceptions,  joins  his  family  at  night.  At  the  Graduate 
School,  faculty  memb<*rs,  like  students,  move  right  into 
the  donnitories  and  are  in  close  contact  with  the  execu- 
ti\c  registrants  at  all  times. 

In  general,  the  registrants  at  the  Graduate  School  are 
a  homogeneous  group.  Most  are  in  the  35  to  50  age 
bracket,  but  there  are  some  who  are  younger  or  older, 
job  perfoimance  and  success  are  considered  more  im¬ 
portant  in  selecting  the  incoming  class.  The  entire  course 
co\ers  a  two-year  period,  with  the  upper  and  lower  class 
sessions  running  concurrently  each  June.  At  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  full  five-week  program,  a  diploma  is  granted 
by  Syracuse  University  and  nse. 

Ghairman  of  the  Graduate  Schtx)l  board  of  trustees, 
Leland  Lyons,  who  is  also  vice  president  of  the  New 
York  Life  Insurance  Company  and  trustee  of  a  major 
Eastern  university,  is  enthusiastic  about  the  serious  ap¬ 
proach  of  students  and  faculty  to  the  professional  ob¬ 
jectives  of  the  School.  “Almost  overnight,”  he  notes,  “sev¬ 
eral  hundred  executives  buckle  down  to  a  concentrated 
program  of  study  and  exchange  of  ideas.  In  less  than 
three  weeks  they  have  made  new  friends,  worked  with 
top  faculty  specialists  from  great  universities  all  over  the 
country,  and  traded  ideas  and  experiences  with  America’s 
top  marketing  management.  Most  important,  they  have 
explored  old  and  new  methods  and  techniques  of  market¬ 
ing  management  so  vital  to  their  own  success  and  that 
of  their  companies.” 

From  orientation  the  first  evening  to  graduation  five 
weeks  and  a  year  later,  a  strong  administrative  team 
backs  up  the  faculty.  .\n  optional  recreation  program  is 
available  for  those  who  want  a  swim  or  a  game  of  soft- 
ball  at  the  end  of  the  day.  The  University  works  closely 
with  the  NSE  staff  to  insure  well-planned  meals  (and  the 
occasional  special  diet) ,  Message  Center  ser\ices,  office 
assistants,  laundry,  and  the  other  necessities  of  campus 
life.  With  an  investment  running  into  millions  of  dollars 
in  dormitories  and  other  facilities,  the  University  is  glad 
to  help  make  profitable  use  of  its  campus  at  a  time  when 
there  would  otherwise  be  little  or  no  income. 

Fhe  coml)ination  of  a  major  University  and  the  edu¬ 
cational  activities  of  a  business  association  seems  to  be  a 
most  natural  step  in  the  evolution  of  sales  and  marketing 
as  a  profession,  .^s  one  executive  registrant  phrased  it, 
“Business  can  no  longer  afford  to  fly  by  the  seat  of  its 
pants.  We  have  to  mix  and  distill  the  experience  of  the 
past  and  the  ideas  of  the  future  and  apply  this  know'ledge 
to  our  own  marketing  problem.”  • 
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bcntive  Snmmer 


Wherever  you  go  this  summer, 
you’ll  find  a  wealth  of  professional 
and  cultural  stimulation.  Here  are 
a  few  world-wide  highlights. 

AUSTRIA 

Salzburg  has  several  attractions. 
“Foreign  Policy  at  the  Crossroad 
Between  East  and  West,”  at  the 
Salzburg  Summer  School,  July  3- 
August  13,  and  the  world-famous 
.Salzburg  Music  Festival.  University 
Weeks  and  the  International  Sum¬ 
mer  .\cadeniy  of  Fine  Arts  complete 
a  lively  month.  The  University  of 
\’ienna  will  conduct  a  seminar  on 
“Heritage  of  the  West  and  the 
Modern  World,”  September  1-23. 

BELGIUM 

The  Fourth  International  Congress 
of  the  World  Union  of  Catholic 
Feachers  convenes  in  the  historic 
city  of  Bruges,  .\ugust  9-12. 


CANADA 

Between  June  19  and  24  the  Joint 
Conference  of  the  American  and 
Canadian  Library  Associations  will 
be  held  in  Montreal.  Conference 
theme  is  “Breaking  Barriers”  that 
affect  the  flow  of  knowledge.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  last  ten  days  of  August, 
UNESCO  is  conducting  its  World 
Conference  on  .\dult  Education  in 
Montreal,  also. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

.An  international  seminar  on  the 
Development  of  Adult  Education  in 
Industrial  Enterprises  is  the  May 
highlight  in  Prague. 

FRANCE 

A  meeting  of  Television  Program 
Directors  in  the  Service  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Understanding  will  be  held 
in  Paris  June  29-July  1.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Government  Experts  on 


Discrimination  in  Education  will 
meet  June  13-29.  From  July  28  to 
.August  4  the  city  will  be  host  for 
the  International  Conference  on 
Physics  Education. 

FRENCH  WEST  AFRICA 

.A  special  meeting  of  experts  on 
Educational  Opportunities  for  Girls 
in  Africa  will  convene  at  Cotonou, 
May  24  June  2. 

GERMANY 

For  the  first  time  in  10  years,  the 
Passionspiele  will  again  be  produced 
at  the  tiny  village  of  Oberammer- 
gau,  June  1-29.  Between  June  6 
and  10,  a  general  meeting  of  the 
Institute  for  Modem  Music  and 
Musical  Education  will  be  held  at 
Dannstadt.  Bayreuth  Festival,  July 
23- August  25,  will  resound  with  the 
operas  of  Richard  Wagner.  An  In¬ 
ternational  Summer  Course  at 
Munich,  “Germany  and  Recon¬ 
struction,”  is  scheduled  for  .August 
8  28. 

INDIA 

.At  midnight,  August  14,  Hindus 
will  cel<-brate  the  birth  of  Krishna 
with  elaborate  songs  and  stories. 
The  following  day,  Indians  of  all 
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faiths  will  gather  in  the  shadows  of 
the  Red  Fort,  Delhi,  to  celebrate  In¬ 
dian  independence. 

ITALY 

The  big  event  here  is  the  Rome 
Summer  Olympics,  in  August. 

JAPAN 

A  ten-day  July  convention  in  Tokyo 
brings  together  a  .Meeting  on  Pro¬ 
duction,  Exchange,  and  Use  of 
.\udio-V'isual  .Aids  in  Schools.  Dur¬ 
ing  .August,  the  Japanese  celebrate 
the  O-Bon  Festival  of  the  Departed 
Spirits;  lanterns,  fireworks,  street 
parades. 

NETHERLANDS 

The  Ninth  .Annual  Assembly  of  del¬ 
egates  to  the  World  Confederation 
of  Organizations  of  the  Teaching 
Profession  will  convene  in  Amster¬ 
dam,  July  .31 -August  7.  Last  year 
over  7(K)  delegates  and  obsersers 
attendi’d. 

RUMANIA 

Communist  experts  will  gather  in 
Bucharest  in  late  May  for  an  Inter¬ 
national  Seminar  of  the  Access  of 
Workers  to  Education  and  Culture. 


RUSSIA 

On  view  in  Moscow  will  be  the 
USSR  Exhibition  of  Economic 
Achievements,  the  same  one  shown 
in  New  York  last  year. 

SCANDINAVIA 

International  Summer  School  of  the 
University  of  Oslo  offers  a  six- 
week  course  in  Norwegian  and  Euro- 
p«'an  civilization.  The  International 
People’s  College,  Elsinore,  Den¬ 
mark  (former  home  of  a  prominent 
Dane)  offers  two  two-week  orien¬ 
tations  to  Denmark  (.August  1-28). 
Survey  courses  and  a  bus-study-tour 
of  Sweden  is  the  University  of 
I’ppsala's  highlight  for  August. 

SCOTLAND 

The  annual  Edinburgh  Festival  of 
Music  and  Drama  continues  through 
July  and  August. 

SW/ITZERLAND 

Editors  of  educational  journals  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  will  meet  in 
(ieneva  under  UN  auspices,  July 
4  9.  .At  the  same  time,  the  Twenty- 
third  International  Conference  on 
Public  Education  will  be  held  there. 
A  three-week  (July  18-August  6) 


Seminar  on  International  Institu¬ 
tions  is  scheduled  at  the  University 
of  Geneva. 

UNITED  STATES 

.At  San  Diego  State  College,  the 
Third  National  Commission  on 
Teacher  Education  and  Professional 
.Standards  will  meet,  June  21-24. 
Farther  north,  in  Los  Angeles,  the 
National  Education  Association 
holds  its  annual  convention,  June 
26- July  1;  about  20,000  educators 
are  expected  to  participate  in  the 
theme;  “.A  United  Profession  En¬ 
hances  Quality  in  Education.”  Pub¬ 
lic  relations  is  on  the  agenda  in  San 
Francisco,  July  4-8,  for  the  National 
School  Public  Relations  Association 
meeting  and  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
July  10-14,  for  the  .American  Col¬ 
lege  Public  Relations  Association 
meeting.  The  National  Federation 
of  College  and  University  Business 
Officers  will  convene  at  French  Lick, 
Indiana,  July  6-9.  The  College  and 
University  Personnel  Association 
meets  in  Pittsburgh  .August  7-10. 
Chicago  will  play  host  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  .Audio-Visual  Association, 
.August  6-9,  and  to  the  North  Amer¬ 
ican  Conference  on  the  Social  Im¬ 
plications  of  Industrialization  and 
Technological  Change,  September 
6-13. 
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A  Climate 
of  Your  Own 


Air  conditioning  can  be 
a  first  installment  on 
year-round  education 


by  E.  E.  Halmos,  Jr. 

For  school  administrators,  possibly  the  most  im¬ 
portant  fact  about  air  conditioning  is  this: 

Initial  cost — even  for  an  existing  building — is  small 
enough  so  that  the  system  can  more  than  pay  for  itself 
in  terms  of  dollars,  as  well  as  in  imponderables  like 
health  and  environment. 

What's  more,  evidence  now  av  ailable  indicates  that  if 
all  a  community's  schools  were  air  conditioned,  and 
therefore  usable  12  months  each  year,  the  need  for  new 
structures  miiiht  be  virtually  eliminated  for  some  years 
to  come.  Thus,  air  conditioning  may  offer  a  major  “way 
out”  for  hard-pressed  school  officials,  many  of  whom  are 
already  considering  the  advantages  of  year-round  ojjera- 
tions. 

•Admittedly,  much  remains  to  be  done  in  collecting 
and  evaluating  facts  on  school  air-conditioning  costs  and 
(“ffects.  But  enough  data  are  available  now  to  strengthen 
arguments  in  its  favor: 

1.  Surveys  of  offices,  factories  and  other  business 
establishments  indicate  that  human  efficiency  jumps 
fiom  22  to  50  percent  with  air  conditioning  (as  com¬ 
pared  to  non-air-conditioned  working  environments) . 

2.  Educators,  in  response  to  queries  by  air-condition¬ 
ing  engineers  and  manufacturers,  have  estimated  that 
the  amount  learned  by  the  average  student  will  increase 
between  15  and  60  percent  in  a  “proper  thermal  environ¬ 


ment,”  with  temperatures  and  humidity  regulated  for 
comfort. 

3.  Design  of  school  buildings  around  an  air-condition¬ 
ing  and  heating  core  permits  major  economies  in  con¬ 
struction. 

4.  The  additional  cost  of  owning  and  operating  a  com¬ 
plete  classroom  air-conditioning  system,  on  the  basis  of 
a  9-month  season  in  the  north  temperate  climate,  has 
been  computed  at  26  cents  per  square  foot  of  floor  area. 
This  is  about  2.8  jiercent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  stnic- 
ture,  and  less  than  4  percent  of  payroll  cost.  Thus,  if 
air  conditioning  increased  teacher  efficiency  alone  by  only 
4  percent,  it  would  quickly  pay  for  itself. 

Why  air  conditioning?  It’s  no  secret  that  sheer  lack  of 
classroom  space  for  the  nation’s  growirtg  student  popu¬ 
lation  is  one  of  the  most  pressing  problems  facing  educa¬ 
tional  leaders.  And  it  is  no  secret  that  rapidly  mounting 
taxes  of  all  kinds  have  stiffened  the  resistance  to  new 
school  proposals — particularly  in  new  suburban  areas 
where  mortgages  put  a  heavy  drain  on  family  incomes. 
The  Investment  Bankers  Association  repiorts  that  in  No¬ 
vember,  1959,  for  example,  voters  turned  down  more 


Mr.  Halmos,  free-lance  writer  and  head  of  the  Information 
Research  Group,  wrote  this  article  in  his  air-conditioned 
office  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
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than  50  percent  of  the  elementary  and  secondary  school 
proposals  submitted  to  them. 

One  answer,  increasingly  favored  by  educators,  is  more 
intensive  use  of  existing  school  plants.  That  means  a  de¬ 
parture  from  the  traditional  9-month  school  year  in  favor 
of  a  full  12-month  schedule.  This  is  no  easy  thing  to  sell, 
of  course,  despite  the  fact  that  the  original  reason  for  the 
3-month  “lay-ofT’ — need  for  summer  workers  on  fanns 

-no  longer  exists. 

But  without  air  conditioning,  most  of  our  present 
schools  would  be  inefficient  in  the  heat  of  summer — just 
as  offices  and  factories  have  proved  to  be  inefficient. 
People  (or  children)  just  don’t  work  well,  think  well,  or 
learn  well  when  they’re  physically  uncomfortable. 

Does  air  conditioning  “save”  money?  Just  as  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  put  an  actual  price  on  education,  one  cannot 
measure  how  much  a  given  amount  of  a  teacher’s  time, 
in  a  given  area  of  a  building,  may  be  worth  to  the  student 
and  to  the  nation  in  the  future. 

More  than  a  year  ago,  however,  in  an  article  in  the 
magazine  Heating,  Piping  and  Air  Conditioning,  Z.  A. 
Marsh,  director  of  school  activities  of  the  Minneapolis- 
Honeywell  Regulator  Co.,  did  set  up  some  interesting 
figures.  Mr.  Marsh  recognized  that  he  could  not  equate 
future  values  and  set  his  figures  on  the  more  nonnal  busi¬ 
ness  basis  of  what  it  would  cost  to  keep  a  student  in 
school.  Here  are  his  conclusions: 

1.  In  a  typical  new  school,  the  annual  cost  jx'r  square 
foot  of  owning  and  operating  the  classroom  area  (in¬ 
cluding  heating  and  ventilating)  is  $2.21-  or  about  23.7 
percent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  building.  (Equipment  and 
supplies  account  for  about  3.4  percent  of  total  cost,  sal¬ 


aries  of  teaching  and  other  stafT,  about  70.1  percent). 

2.  The  additional  cost  of  owning  and  operating  a 
complete  and  flexible  air-conditioning  system,  on  the 
basis  of  a  9-month  “season”  in  north-temperate  zones,  is 
26  cents  per  square  foot,  or  2.8  percent  of  the  total  cost. 

3.  This  26  cents  per  square  foot  is  about  4  percent  of 
the  payroll  cost.  Thus,  if  teaching  efficiency  were  in¬ 
creased  only  4  p)ercent,  the  air-conditioning  system  will 
pay  for  itself.  Or,  if  the  value  of  education  is  taken  as  the 
yearly  cost  of  keeping  a  student  in  school,  then  a  2.3 
percent  increase  in  learning  rates  would  justify  air  con¬ 
ditioning. 

Since  specification  of  the  type,  make,  and  size  for  an 
air-conditioning  system  right  for  a  given  structure  is  the 
special  province  of  the  architect,  no  attempt  is  made 
here  to  outline  the  many  systems  available.  Costs,  also, 
are  obviously  a  function  of  the  specific  job  that  a  system 
is  designed  to  do. 

However,  the  Air  Conditioning  and  Refrigeration  In¬ 
stitute,  headquartered  in  NVashington,  D.  C.,  has  devel¬ 
oped  a  program  of  standardization  for  claims  and  per¬ 
formance  data  of  unitary  air-conditioning  equipment, 
subscribed  to  by  manufacturers  who  represent  more  than 
80  percent  of  the  air-conditioning  industry. 

The  program  has  adopted  certain  standards — such  as 
the  British  Thermal  Unit  (btu)  as  a  yardstick  for  per¬ 
formance,  to  supplant  the  outmoded  and  confusing 
“ton”  and  “horsepower”  designations  used  to  rate  equip¬ 
ment  in  earlier  years.  .Ari  has  also  develop)ed  an  impar¬ 
tial  testing  program,  and  a  seal  which  certifies  that  the 
equipment  so  marked  has  been  tested  and  rated  to  per¬ 
form  according  to  industr\--w’ide  standards.  • 


Belaire  Elementary  School  in  San  Angelo,  Texas,  designed  four 
years  ago  by  the  Houston  prm  Caudill,  Rowlett,  Scott  &  Asso¬ 
ciates,  was  one  of  the  first  schools  to  be  designed  specifically 
for  air  conditioning.  Its  classrooms,  kitchen,  and  office  radiate 
from  a  center  split-level  hub  (see  sketch  above  left).  Upper 


level  is  all-purpose  room  (shown  above);  lower  level  houses 
air-conditioning  unit.  Air  conditioning  cost  just  over  10  percent 
of  toted  construction  figure  (and  a  fourth  less  than  the  average 
for  the  area).  Planners  say  that  the  circular  plan  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  holding  this  cost  down. 
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The  classroom,  because  of  its  dense  occupancy  by 
active  young  people,  requires  a  constant  air-change 
all  year  round.  In  older  buildings,  this  air-change  is 
accomplished  by  the  teacher:  she  opens  and  closes  doors 
and  windows.  This  nuisance  task  produces  more  noise, 
more  dust,  and  more  distraction  than  it  is  worth.  In 
winter,  the  result  is  always  a  considerable  overcharge  of 
fuel,  pumped  into  the  plant  to  compensate  for  wayward 
drafts. 

New  school  plants,  therefore,  are  being  designed  to 
solve  not  only  spring  and  summer  cooling  problems,  but 
to  solve  the  winter  air  problems,  too.  Heating,  ventilat¬ 
ing,  and  air  conditioning  are  one  consideration — not 
three;  control  of  it  has  led  to  coordinated  air  systems 
which  mechanically  regulate  temperatures  for  summer/ 
winter  comfort. 

Basic  to  planning  a  coordinated  mechanical  air  system 
is  the  relationship  between  window  area  and  air-change. 
Windows  present  four  problems:  light,  heat,  air,  and 
aesthetics. 

Vertical  w  indows  have  been  used  as  the  major  source 
of  light  in  many  plants;  however,  it  has  proved  to  be  a 
highly  variable  source  that  needs  auxiliary  aid,  either 
from  ceiling  armatures  or  focus  lighting  for  chalkboards 
and  bulletin  boards. 


Four  air-conditioning  units,  recessed  windows,  and  modest 
overhead  lighting  assure  the  Jal,  N.  Mex.,  Elementary  School 
a  good  learning  climate  in  its  classrooms  {above).  The  next 
step,  the  climate-controlled,  indoor-outdoor  classroom,  is 
sketched  by  Culler,  Gale,  Martell  &  Norrie  for  a  Washington 
school;  because  its  classrooms  are  oriented  so  that  only  one 
receives  full  solar  heat  load  at  a  time,  a  5-ton  package  chiller 
serves  the  classroom  unit  shown. 


How  much  interior  lighting  is  needed  brings  up  the 
next  consideration:  heat.  Glass  radiates  solar  heat  in 
various  measures;  shaded  or  tinted  glass,  of  course,  can 
virtually  eliminate  this.  However,  such  glass  implies  more 
overall  interior  lighting,  which  of  itself  contributes  ap¬ 
preciable  heat.  The  balance  to  be  struck  here  is  a  delicate 
one,  but  readily  achievable. 

Window  areas  produce  their  own  air  currents — down- 
drafts — which  can  interfere  with  the  controlled  air- 
change  of  your  heating  and  ventilating  equipment.  Also, 
depending  upon  the  orientation  of  the  window,  these 
drafts  influence  the  temperature  of  the  air-change,  too. 

Designers  and  schoolmen  are  now  looking  upon  fenes¬ 
tration  primarily  from  an  aesthetic  point  of  view — what 
the  class  will  see  through  the  window — in  order  to  keep 
a  workable  jjersfjective  at  the  time  of  heating-ventilating- 
conditioning  planning.  Classrooms  that  offer  year-round 
comfort  are  designed  so  that  their  windows  afford  an 
aesthetically  pleasing  view,  but  that  the  heat,  light,  and 
air  problems  do  not  subvert  the  room’s  environmental 
controls. 

Careful  window  and  lighting  plans,  laid  in  conjunction 
w’ith  a  more  intimate,  lowered  ceiling,  and  a  year-round 
heating-ventilating-cooling  unit,  can  give  you  greater 
control  of  the  learning  environment  and  allow  you  to 
achieve  year-round  comfort  for  your  staff  and  your  stu¬ 
dents.  • 
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The 

Informal 

Organization 

Man 

by  Van  Miller 

Administration  exists  because  formal  organization 
L  exists.  Administrators  are  responsible  within  or¬ 
ganization  and  also  for  organization.  Understanding  the 
requirements  of  organization  is  an  appropriate  concern 
for  administrators  and  students  of  administration.  It  is 
worthwhile  to  consider  how  to  tighten  the  structure  of — 
or  activate  the  circuits  within — organization  in  order  to 
arrive  at  a  clearer  definition  of  the  role  of  the  adminis¬ 
trator. 

Three  general  phases  can  be  considered:  formal  or¬ 
ganization;  informal  organization  as  separate  though 
related  to  formal  organization ;  and  organization — formal 
and  informal — as  a  single  area  of  human  interaction. 

Organization  is  alway-s  related  to  the  accomplishment 
of  a  purpose.  The  most  formal  organizations  accomplish 
the  clearest  and  most  specific  purposes.  They  also  relate 
the  accomplishment  of  their  pur|X)se  with  their  systems  of 
control  and  their  means  of  perpetuating  themselves. 
Those  with  clear  purposes  are  inclined  to  be  strong  or¬ 
ganizations  that  last  and  increase  in  power  or  size.  Such 
organizations  are  usually  defended  on  grounds  of  tradi¬ 
tion  or  the  wisdom  of  the  people  who  founded  them.  The 
rationale  of  their  existence  is  in  tenns  of  accomplishment 
of  their  stated  purposes. 

Exclusive  concern  with  formal  organization,  though 
useful,  has  never  been  as  successful  in  education  as  in, 
for  example,  business,  industry  and  the  military.  In  those 
fields  the  purpose  is  clear.  However,  the  breadth  of  pur¬ 
pose  within  any  educational  agency  (other  than  the  spe¬ 
cialized  school)  is  wide.  Schools,  colleges,  and  state  de¬ 
partments  of  education  are  multipurpose  organizations. 
An  even  more  significant  difference  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  broad  purpose  of  any  educational  organization  is  to 
promote  change  and  development  (in  the  human  beings) 
rather  than  to  render  a  service  or  produce  a  product. 

major  emphasis  of  formal  organization  is  on  settling 
operation  into  a  pattern  of  efficient  repetition.  In  educa¬ 
tion,  where  the  overall  purpose  is  intimately  related  to 
the  individual  purpioses  of  human  beings,  repetition  be¬ 
comes  the  enemy  of  change. 

In  the  variety  and  number  of  reorganizations  in  edu¬ 
cation,  the  rationale  most  often  given  is  that  of  establbh- 
ing  a  final  ideal  structure  of  organization.  The  literature 
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and  experience  of  the  school  district  reorganization  move¬ 
ment,  for  example,  is  replete  with  references  to  the 
“right”  size  and  structure. 

Attention  to  formal  organization  has  provided  educa¬ 
tors  with  much  new  knowledge ;  but  it  has  also  presented 
the  danger  of  seeing  organization  itself  as  an  end. 

IN'FORMAL  ORGANIZATION,  the  sccond  phase,  exists 
within  and  around  every  formal  organization.  It  can 
either  subvert  or  support  a  formal  organization. 

Whereas  the  emphasis  in  formal  organization  is  on 
management  of  material  and  processes — including  the 
management  of  people,  informal  organization  focuses  on 
human  relations.  Since  formal  organizations  are  for  spe¬ 
cific  purposes,  they  tend  to  impersonalize  their  staffs  and 
produce  psychic  strain.  Informal  interaction  provides 
catharsis  or  adjustment  to  the  strain ;  it  may  also  produce 
demands  for  readjustment  of  the  formal  organization. 
Such  demands  may  lead  to  the  establishment  of  grievance 
procedures  or  unions^ — organizations  as  formal  and  rigid 
as  the  one  which  spawned  them. 

Fear  that  infonnal  interaction  is  unnecessary,  wasteful, 
or  e\  en  inimical  to  an  organization  finds  expression  in  the 
regulation  of  communication  of  its  members  with  each 
other  and  with  outsiders.  This  is  seen  in  extreme  form  in 
a  totalitarian  state.  There  administration  is  likely  to  pre¬ 
empt  communications  media  and  to  restrict  private  com¬ 
munication  and  freedom  of  expression  and  assembly.  By 
such  means  infonnal  interaction  is  suppressed  or  driven 
underground. 

Where  informal  interaction  Ls  viewed  as  supportive  to 
formal  organization  then  attention  is  turned  to  its  ma¬ 
nipulation.  This, has  led  to  hidden  persuasion,  whispering 
campaigns,  and  advertising  jingles.  It  has  also  led  to  ad¬ 
ministrative  support  of  such  friendly  activities  as  college 
alumni  organizations,  pta  groups  and  citizens  advisor\- 
committees,  and  reser\e  officers’  units  and  their  women's 
auxiliaries.  In  his  responsibility  for  the  well-being  of  for¬ 
mal  oryaniz^ation,  the  administrator  cannot  ignore  in¬ 
formal  interaction. 

The  third  pha.se,  unification  of  formal  with  informal 
organization,  seems  to  arise  readily  from  any  attempt 
to  clarify  the  distinction  between  the  two.  This  is  the 
concept  that  they  are  not  really  different  at  all,  but  rather 
that  each  is  an  aspect  of  human  interaction.  This  inter¬ 
action  is  the  basic  bond  of  all  human  association.  It  is 
not  supplementarv',  hostile,  or  supportive  to  formal  or¬ 
ganization;  it  precedes  and  underlies  formal  organization. 
\\  hat  is  described  as  formal  organization  is  not  the  whole 
of  organization — it  is  simply  those  aspects  with  enough 
consistency  and  dependability  to  be  recognized.  Organ¬ 
izational  arrangements  are  shorthand  systems  condensing 
a  long  sequence  of  prior  communication  so  that  the  title 
superintendent  of  schools  or  college  dean  or  department 
head  immediately  states  a  relationship  and  assignment  of 
responsibilities. 


Van  Miller  is  professor  of  education  at  the  University  af  Illi¬ 
nois,  Urbana. 


Formal  organization  symbolizes  more  than  meets  the 
eye.  It  is  not  the  new  directive  from  the  boss  that  gets 
action — this  directive  simply  touches  off  a  discussion  of 
what  each  member  intends  to  do  about  it.  The  response 
to  the  signal  is  the  real  organization. 

The  informal  systems  within  formal  organization  react 
to  formal  structure.  The  actual  operation  is  not  the  for¬ 
mal  structure  but  the  reaction  to  it  of  individuals  condi¬ 
tioned  by  informal  group  interaction.  It  has  been  noted 
that  administrative  orders  find  their  real  level  of  effective¬ 
ness  after  reconstruction  at  the  hands  of  every  participant 
concerned. 

Organization  may  be  considered  as  highly  formalized 
communication.  It  is  develojjed  through  communication 
and  uses  communication  to  function.  Interaction  systems 
(communication)  may  range  from  formless  to  carefully 
formed  in  terms  of  their  pattern  and  regularity.  Presum¬ 
ably  this  would  range  from  informal  association  of  those 
who  live  in  the  same  neighborhood  or  work  in  the  same 
establishment  to  the  most  rigidly  formal  organization 
conceivable. 

It  is  useful  and  necessary  to  talk  in  terms  of  formal  and 
informal  systems.  The  difference  in  direction  on  several 
dimensions  is  provided  in  the  1952  summer  issue  of  the 
Autonomous  Groups  Bulletin.  In  informal  systems  indi¬ 
viduals  tend  to  view  one  another  in  interaction  as  per¬ 
sons  in  the  full  sense;  in  formal  systems  they  are  viewed 
as  performers  of  functions.  In  informal  systems  activities 
tend  to  be  ends  in  themselves;  in  formal  systems  they  are 
means  to  ends.  In  informal  systems  expression  is  relatively 
free;  in  formal  systems  reason  and  emotion  are  channeled. 
In  informal  systems  cooperation  is  implicit  and  activity  is 
spontaneously  coordinated;  in  formal  systems  coopera¬ 
tion  is  explicit  and  there  is  conscious  coordination  of  ac¬ 
tivity. 

The  administrator  is  administrator  within  the  formal 
organization — his  post  is  non-existent  without  it.  But 
when  he  is  concerned  not  exclusively  with  formal  or¬ 
ganization  but  rather  with  both  formal  and  informal 
organization  as  a  unified  field  of  human  interaction,  he 
may  be  less  concerned  with  organization  for  the  sake  of 
control.  He  will  realize  that  the  control  lies  in  the  com¬ 
patibility  of  the  formal  and  the  informal. 

I’he  administrative  leader  in  public  education  had  just 
as  well  accept  and  live  within  the  informal  interaction 
systems.  He  should  not  seek  to  organize  or  control  them 
through  his  |x>sition  of  headship,  though  he  may  well 
encourage  them.  He  can  do  this  by  providing  the  right 
space  and  physical  arrangement  of  facilities,  by  work  and 
time  scheduling,  and  by  his  own  deportment. 

If  he  discovers  the  interactive  informal  system  and  then 
tries  to  reorganize  the  form.al  structure  to  coincide  with 
it  he  will  be  chasing  a  will-o-the-wisp,  for  a  new  informal 
organization  will  grow  up  in  reaction  to  the  formal.  But 
he  can  build  a  formal  organization  facilitating  and  com¬ 
patible  to  informal  interaction. 

The  formal  system  provides  the  frame  on  which  the 
informal  interaction  systems  can  be  supported.  The  in¬ 
formal  systems  give  vitality  to  the  formal,  and  provide 
exploration,  appraisal,  and  the  basis  for  change.  • 
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To  complete  your  classroom  and  office  equipment 
and  furniture  requirements,  look  to  HONOR  prod¬ 
ucts  for  greater  flexibility,  for  more  function,  for 
more  style,  for  more  economy. 


Include^/ 


in  Your  Improvement  Plans 


Obtain  Greater  Flexibility  of  Classroom  Arrangements 


for  schools 


1  TEACHERS  DESKS  with 
I  roomy,  smooth  -  performing 
drawers,  over-all  lock,  plastic 
tops  and  a  choice  of  many  col¬ 
or  combinations. 

FILING  CABINETS  with  the 
nylon  roller  cradle  whose  ac¬ 
tion  “speaks  softer  than 
words.”  Here  is  hu.shed  filing 
ideal  for  cla.ssroom  us(‘. 


Q  CLASSROOM  STORAGE 
J  UNITS  that  have  unexcelled 
versatility.  There  are  many 
shelf  and  door  options.  Units 
may  be  stacked.  Choice  of 
casters  or  sanitary  base. 

ROOM  DIVIDERS  featuring  a 
novel  reversible  back  panel 
that  permits  shelf  openings  to 
either,  or  both  sides,  of  case. 


These  sturdy,  well-styled,  colorful  products  are  obtainable  from  leading 
school  equipment  distributors  throughout  the  country.  Write  to  us 
for  illustrated  literature  and  the  name  of  the  dealer  nearest  you.  The 
H-O-N  Co.,  Muscatine,  Iowa, 
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WHY  IS  BEST  HERE? 

•  It  gives  a  beautiful,  tile-hard  finish  A  distinctive  texture  can  be  produced  with  Lyt-all 

•  It  eliminates  the  need  for  Stipplinjr  Ejrj?shell.  in  a  wide  selection  of  Cali- 

expensive  building  materials  brated  Colors*.  It’s  easily  washable.  Even  ink 

•  It  takes  plenty  of  abuse  or  pencil  marks  are  no  problem.  That’s  economy. 

•  It  stays  beautiful  through  Your  painter  can  put  it  on  and  stipple  it  in  one 

hardest  scrubbing  operation.  That’s  economy,  tool  Try  it! 


Use  Pratt  &  Lambert.. .  the  brand  most  frequently  specified 
by  architects,  acknowledged  by  painters  to  be  definitely  superior. 
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S3  MAINTENANCE 


Summer  Workshops 
for  Custodians 


Si  MMKR  TIMK  is  “Icamintj  time"  for  thousands  of  cus¬ 
todians  and  tnaintenance  men  in  schools  and  collec;ps 
across  the  nation.  In  summer  workshops — conducted  by 
schfK)Is  of  education,  community  school  systems,  and 
supply  and  equipment  manufacturers-  the  men  resjxm- 
sible  for  maintainintt  multi-million  dollar  investments 
brush  up  on  the  latest  techniques  and  available  ecjuip- 
ment. 

Workshops  ranije  from  one-  and  two-day  training  in¬ 
stitutes,  limited  to  maintenance  men  from  the  sprmsorint; 
community,  to  two-week  workshops  conducted  on  col¬ 
lege  campus«*s,  which  draw  men  from  state  and  retjional 
areas.  .Mthoimh  their  physical  characteristics  vary  widely, 
the  training  institutes  have  a  common  purpos«*;  to  help 
custodians  and  maintenance  men  do  a  b<'tter  job. 

Schoolmen  know  that  one  way  tf)  protect  a  commu¬ 
nity's  si/eable  insestment  in  buildinus  and  equipment  is 
throunh  t;f)od  maintenance.  Efficient  practices  of  scIkh»1 
plant  maintenance  and  operation  tnean  longer  life  for 
new  buildint's  and  prolonged  sersice  from  older  struc¬ 
tures.  In  spite  of  this,  little  formal  effort  used  to  b«-  ex¬ 
erted  to  achieve  the  level  of  maintenance  that  was 
desired.  P«-rsonneI  training  pnutrams  wfre  haphazard 
b<*rause  enouirh  money  was  rarely  appropriated.  In  the 
continuous  financial  pinch,  maintenance  was  usually 
Mjueezed  the  hardest. 

Ilowfver,  administrators  now  realize  that  money  in¬ 
vested  in  maintenance  is  money  invested  in  the  future 
of  their  plant ;  hence,  new  emphasis  has  been  placed  on 
projXT  traininu  of  maintenance  personnel. 

()n«‘  of  the  earliest  attempts  to  brim;  maintenance  men 
back  to  school  for  concentrated  instruction  was  under¬ 
taken  by  Columbia  University's  Teachers  Collet;e  in  their 
Custodial  Short  C^ourse  for  Ruildint;  Service  Workers. 
The  value  of  the  schcx)!  was  immediately  apparent.  This 
summer  marks  its  22nd  annual  session.  Meetins;  at 
Teachers  CoIIet;e  for  one  week  this  June,  the  course  is 
open  to  buildint;  service  supervisors,  executive  house¬ 
keepers,  custodians,  janitors,  enitineers,  and  others  in¬ 
volved  in  the  care  and  upkeep  of  schools. 

Purpos«*  of  the  course,  accordint;  to  Richard  F.  Toni- 
i;an,  collet'e  plant  manager  and  director  of  the  program, 
is  “to  stimulate  the  interest  of  buildint;  service  workers  in 
their  jobs.  Our  program  also  presents  information  and 


Out  of  the  photo  archives  cooies  this  shot  of  the  first  floor 
Sander:  before  its  inn  ntion  in  I9t>l  floors  uere  scraped  by 
hand.  I.ike  their  i  ifuipmi  nt,  custodians'  training  has  been  up¬ 
dated  to  meet  current  needs. 


"uidance  to  help  them  become  more  efficient  and  eco¬ 
nomical  in  plannint;  and  controllini;  the  care,  repair,  op¬ 
eration,  maintenance,  and  improvement  of  the  school 
and  college  plant." 

.About  HM)  men  take  the  short  course  each  summer. 
They  are  mostly  public  school  personnel  (about  80  per¬ 
cent  of  the  enrollment).  Last  summer,  men  came  from 
as  far  away  as  Montreal  and  Puerto  Rico. 

I  )urin^  the  first  several  years,  the  program  had  a  basic 
how-to  approach.  However,  about  two-thirds  of  the 
course  has  now  changed  to  theory  and  development  of 
leadership. 

'Tonis;an  described  the  schtxil  as  having  a  four-fold 
program : 

•  Supervisory  development,  or  improving  leadership. 

•  General  administration,  including  personnel  poli- 
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Maintenance  (continued) 

cies,  programming  expenses,  deter¬ 
mining  reasonable  costs  for  a  specific 
job,  estimating  life  expectancies  for 
equipment,  etc. 

•  Skill  development,  or  the  how-to 
section  where  everyone  takes  home 
something  he  can  use  next  week. 

•  Current  developments,  keeping 
men  informed  of  new  equipment  and 
techniques,  of  what  has  come  on  the 
market  in  the  past  six  months,  and 


of  what  to  expect  in  the  next  year. 

\  new  phase  of  instruction  that  is 
starting  to  receive  attention  is  one  on 
planning  and  executing  small  altera¬ 
tion  projects.  Normally  a  superin¬ 
tendent  of  buildings  and  grounds  is 
responsible  for  smaller  projects,  val¬ 
ued  to  perhaps  $20,000,  Tonigan 
points  out.  The  course  covers  the 
planning  and  making  of  estimates 
and  the  carrying  out  of  plans  with 
efficiency  and  economy. 

When  the  Columbia  short  summer 
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This  photocraph,  taken  with 
britht  sunlicht  on  the  window, 

demonstrates  the  complete 

absence  of  tiare,  the  uniform 
iichtint  afforded  by  Temiite 
Loomwood  Shades.  Better  ven- 
tiiation,  too,  even  when  shades 
are  compieteiy  down.  Temiite 
Loomwood's  beveled  splints 
allow  free  passate  of  air 
throuch  the  entire  shade  area. 
Incomint  air  is  deflected 
toward  the  ceilint  creatint  a 
continuous  fiow  of  fresh  air 
without  drafts  ...  an  overall 
type  of  ventilation  medical 
authorities  prefer. 

BETTER  LIGHT 


WOVEN  WOOD  SHADES 

gives  you 

PERFECT  WORKING  LIGHT 

for  the  schoolroom  plus 

PERFECT  VENTILATION 

Protect  your  school  children  and  spruce  up  the  class¬ 
room  with  beautiful,  economical  Temiite  Loomwood 


Beveled  splints 
block  direct  sun¬ 
light  and  direct 
diffused  light 
toward  the  ceil¬ 
ing.  Glare-free 
light  is  reflected 
farther  back 
into  room. 


BETTER  VENTILATION 


Incoming  air  is 
directed  upward, 
mixes  with  the 
inside  air  and 
provides  ample 
and  continuous 
change  of  draft- 
free  air. 


woven  wood  shades. 

Temiite  Loomwood  Shades  help  create  the  perfect 
atmosphere  for  study  and  concentration.  With  them 
there  is  52*%  less  loss  of  light  from  rows  by  the 
window  to  inner  desk  rows  than  with  double  cloth 
shades — 40%  less  than  with  Venetian  blinds.  And 
maintenance  cost  is  reduced  substantially,  too. 

The  absence  of  glare  is  remarkable  .  .  .  the  entire 
room  becomes  bathed  in  soft,  diffused  light — yet 
you  do  not  see  through  the  shade.  Choose  durable, 
long-lasting  (we  know  of  Temiite  shades  that  have 
been  in  continuous  use  for  over  40  years)  Temiite 
Loomwood  shades  in  bright  decorator  colors  to  add 
cheer  to  an  otherwise  institutional  room. 

WRITE  FOR  FULL  omiLS!  Rise  information 
on  Temlito  loomwood  AUDIO  VISUAL  SHADES 

The  AEROSHADE  COMPANY 

P.  0.  Box  559  •  Waukesha,  Wisconsin 
A  Division  of  Consolidated  General  Products,  Inc. 


course  started,  only  one  or  two  others 
were  operating  in  the  country-.  To¬ 
day,  Tonigan  estimates,  there  are 
about  300  such  courses,  many  of 
which  got  their  inspiration  from  the 
Teachers  College  protrram.  Most 
schools  award  a  certificate  of  com¬ 
pletion  to  the  men;  but  it's  possible 
for  summer  participants  and  regular 
students  to  earn  one  college  credit  in 
educational  administration  by  doing 
additional  work. 

The  Teachers  C^ollcge  course  rep¬ 
resents  one  week  of  concentrated  in¬ 
struction.  The  program  has  two 
pha.ses:  general  sessions,  in  which 
broad  topics  for  all  men  are  pre¬ 
sented,  and  group  sessions,  aimed  at 
appealing  to  men  with  special  inter¬ 
ests.  .\bout  half  the  courses  are 
taught  by  Tonigan,  other  buildings 
and  grounds  personnel,  and  Teachers 
College  faculty.  The  rest  are  taught 
by  outsiders — manufacturer's  repre- 
sentati\es,  suppliers,  contractors,  and 
insurance  representatives. 

.Most  men  are  sent  to  the  school  by 
their  employers,  who  pay  the  bills. 
Tuition  is  $37  (the  cost  of  one  point 
of  credit  at  Teachers  College).  The 
men  stay  in  nearby  hotels  and  eat  on 
their  own.  Tonigan  figures  the  total 
cost  to  be  about  $200  per  man,  and 
thinks  it  would  l)e  hard  to  find  a 
more  effective  way  of  spending  the 
money.  Besides  increasing  the  men’s 
efficiency,  the  course  is  a  status 
builder  at  low  cost.  If  the  men  were 
given  a  raise,  it  would  only  amount 
to  a  few-  cents  an  hour,  Tonigan  ex¬ 
plains;  but  for  the  same  amount  of 
money,  the  course  also  provides  a  big 
psychological  boost  to  them. 

One  of  the  many  programs  which 
drew  its  inspiration  from  the  Teach¬ 
ers  College  short  course  is  the  custo¬ 
dial  workshop  sponsored  by  the  West¬ 
ern  New  York  School  .Study  Council. 
Now  in  its  eleventh  year,  it  continues 
to  hold  its  original  purpiose — keeping 
school  custodians  and  maintenance 
personnel  up  to  date  with  new  main¬ 
tenance  techniques  and  materials — 
according  to  workshop  coordinator 
I  George  E.  Holloway,  Jr. 

I  More  than  500  are  expected  at 
!  this  June’s  three-day  workshop  at 
the  University  of  Buffalo.  Twenty 
training  sessions  are  scheduled  on 
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such  topics  as  ‘‘Care  and  Mainte¬ 
nance  of  Television  Equipment,” 
“Fire  Detection  Systems,”  “Mainte¬ 
nance  of  Swimming  Pools,”  “Main¬ 
tenance  of  Cafeteria  Equipment,” 
and  “Care  and  Maintenance  of 
Combustion  Controls.” 

Hf)lloway  points  out  that  previous 
workshops  ha\e  proved  so  \aluable 
that  many  school  districts  have  used 
them  as  initial  trainine  sessions  for 
newly-hired  personnel. 

The  success  of  this  type  of  pro- 
irram  in  turning  out  informed,  effi¬ 
cient  maintenance  personnel  has  led 
many  scIhk)!  districts  to  adapt  the 
terhni(|ue  to  their  own  needs. 

.Allentown,  Pa.,  for  example,  con¬ 
ducts  a  two-day  workshop  for  its 
custfKlial  and  maintenance  staff. 
Usually  held  during  June,  the  con¬ 
ference  covers  a  w  ide  range  of  tojiics, 
according  to  Ralston  B.  Shurtz,  as¬ 
sistant  superintendent  of  buildings 
and  crounds. 

Floor  rare  and  maintenance  arc 
covered  in  lectures  and  demonstra¬ 
tions;  fire  prevention  and  school 
safety  are  discussed  by  local  fire  de¬ 
partment  officers;  and  special  clean¬ 
ing  problems  |X)sed  by  rest  rooms, 
cafeterias,  and  gvinnasiums  arc  dis¬ 
cussed. 

.Aside  from  these  remtine  subjects, 
ronsideraf)le  time  is  spent  on  tech¬ 
niques  of  building  up  better  relation¬ 
ships  between  custodial  jx-rsonnel 
and  teachers,  pupils,  and  the  public. 
•Shurtz  contends  that  this  is  an  im¬ 
portant  ingredient — too  often  neg¬ 
lected — in  the  smooth  ojx-ratum  of  a 
school  building. 

Emphasizing  the  im{x)rtancc  of 
such  training  programs,  Shurtz  ex¬ 
plains,  “We  entrust  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  worth  of  buildings  and  equip¬ 
ment  to  the  lowest  paid  men  on  the 
staff.”  I'hat's  why  it's  absolutely  nec¬ 
essary,  he  adds,  to  give  them  an  in¬ 
struction  and  development  program 
which  will  enable  them  to  maintain 
high  standards  of  health  and  safety 
for  the  students,  in  addition  to  pro¬ 
longing  the  life  of  the  building  itself. 

.Shurtz  says  the  program  is  ac¬ 
cepted  “very  favorably”  by  the  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  men  who  realize 
they’re  getting  an  opportunity  to  do 
a  better  job. 


.Another  school  district  w’hich  has 
found  that  summer  provides  an  ex¬ 
cellent  training  period  for  its  main¬ 
tenance  staff  is  the  Dade  C^ounty, 
Fla.,  system.  More  than  one  thou¬ 
sand  custodians  and  maids  receive 
training  there  each  year. 

Dade  County  will  hold  its  sixth 
annual  training  program  this  sum¬ 
mer.  .All  personnel  attend  a  one-day 
session  and  two  other  s|X'cial  pro¬ 
grams  are  held — one  for  head  cus¬ 
todians,  the  other  for  new  custodians. 


.As  modern  schools  become  more 
and  more  complex,  new  emphasis 
will  be  placed  on  the  proper  training 
of  custodial  and  maintenance  staffs. 
This  training  will  be  aimed  at  pro¬ 
ducing  informed,  well-trained  work- 
«*rs,  familiar  with  the  intricacies  of  a 
school  building,  abreast  of  current 
ilevelopments,  and  aware  of  the  re¬ 
lationship  Ix'tween  their  jobs  and  the 
quality  of  education  that  takes  place 
in  the  physical  ens  ironment  that  they 
maintain.  • 
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Acme  Visible  School  Record  Systems 
SIMPLIFY  RECORD  HANDLING  TO  KEEP  PACE 
WITH  RECORD  ENROLLMENTS 


ACME  TRAY 
CABINETS 
Varsatil*  fila 
controls  individual 
pupil  racords. 


COMPACT  CLASS 
RECORDS 
A  complata  class 
racord  at  a  flip 
of  ttia  fingar. 


CLASS  RECORD 
CARD  BOOKS 
Gradas.  anrollmant, 
vital  statistics 

at  a  glanca. 


PRE-PRINTEO 
RECORD  CARDS 
Easy  to  raad  cards 
for  all  school 
racords  and  naads. 


Turn  paparworti  .  .  .  taachar's  pat  paava. 
Into  taachar's  pat!  Simplify  all  your  rac¬ 
ord  handling  problems  simply  by  using 
Acme  Visible  School  Records  and  Systems. 

For  instance,  now  on  just  one  Acme 
Visible  record  card,  a  student's  complete 
school  record!  Background,  grades,  test 
results,  even  attendance  .  .  .  available  at 
a  glance.  No  need  for  a  half-dozen  dif¬ 
ferent  cards  requiring  duplication  of  en¬ 
tries  and  a  wasta  of  teaching  time. 

Similar  Acme  Visible  records  simplify 
handling  of  teachers’  records,  payroll, 
purchasing  and  inventory,  maintenance 
and  service.  These  time  and  work  saving 
records  can  help  your  school.  Call  your 
Acme  Visible  representative  or  mail  cou¬ 
pon.  There’s  no  obligation. 


ACAAE 


VISIBLE 


WorVt  UriMt  Enknivt  Makers  al  VisiM*  Racard  Srslam 
ACME  VISIBLE  RECORDS.  Inc. 

630S  West  Allview  Drive,  Crozet,  Va. 

Send  free  literature  on  "Record  Sys¬ 
tems  for  Schools." 


Nsmt  . 

Tills  _ 


Scl>aal_ 
City _ 
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RCA  ANSWERS  YOUR  QUESTIONS 
ABOUT  A  LANGUAGE  LABORATORY 


Students  and  teachers  alike  are  reaping  exciting  rewards  from 
Language  Laboratory  instruction.  For  the  student,  the  laboratory 
provides  an  unprecedented  opportunity  to  learn  to  s{)eak  the 
What  student-teacher  benefits  are  being  at-  language.  Increased  drill  promotes  fluency,  gives  students  the 
tained  through  use  of  Language  Laboratories?  "feel”  of  the  language.  For  the  teacher,  the  laboratory  serves  as  a 

stimulus  to  more  creative  teaching.  It  provides  the  opportunity 
for  individual  instruction  in  even  the  largest  classes,  permits 
teacher  to  cover  more  ground  in  lecture  sessions. 


What  is  the  RCA  Preceptor  System  of  Language 
Laboratory  instruction  ? 


A  new  approach  to  the  teaching  of  foreign  languages  which  effec-- 
tively  combines  simplicity  of  operation  with  comp)rehensive  con¬ 
trols.  The  Preceptor  System  places  total  control  of  the  laboratory 
in  the  hands  of  the  teacher  by  pjroviding  him  with  a  console  which 
pjermits  him  to  select  the  lesson  for  each  student,  monitor  and 
record  the  p>erformance  of  any  student,  communicate  with  indi¬ 
viduals,  groupjs  or  the  entire  class.  Students  learn  through  the 
"listen-respwnd”  or  "student-record”  techniques;  complete  labora¬ 
tories  employing  either  technique  or  a  combination  of  both  are 
available.  Each  student  is  pirovided  with  a  semi-sound  proofed 
booth  and  equipment  which  puts  him  in  direct  contact  with  the 
teachers.  In  effect,  the  Preceptor  System  provides  a  tutor  for 
every  student. 


What  provisions  have  been  made  for  expan¬ 
sion  of  RCA  Preceptor  equipment? 


Components  of  this  system  are  modular  in  design,  permitting  an 
easy  expiansion  at  any  time.  Complete  controls  for  10  student 
positions  are  added  by  the  simple  installation  of  a  pre-wired  panel. 
Modular  student  booths  in  multiples  of  two  and  three,  are  pre¬ 
drilled  for  ease  of  assembly,  can  stand  as  a  unit  or  be  added  to 
existing  booths.  Additional  wiring  is  simplified  by  central  power 
supply  system. 
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OVERVIEW 


Why  can  RCA  offer  a  price  that’s  lower  than 
that  of  most  Language  Laboratory  Systems? 


OV-244 

RCA’s  advanced  engineering  techniques  have  created  a  "systems 
concept”  for  its  Preceptor  line.  All  components — console,  recorder, 
amplifiers,  etc.,  are  fully  integrated  in  design  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  the  equipment,  its  installation  and  maintenance.  If  desired,  you 
can  get  an  RCA  Language  Laboratory  now  under  our  Lease- 
to-Own  plan  which  gives  you  the  option  to  purchase  the  equip¬ 
ment  at  any  time. 


Why  has  RCA  tronsistorized  Language  Labo 
ratory  equipment? 


Because  transistors  give  longer  more  de{)endable  service,  they  are 
ideally  suited  for  school  use.  In  the  Preceptor  System,  transistor¬ 
ized  circuitry  eliminates  the  necessity  for  AC  outlets  in  the  student 
booths,  providing  a  sharp  reduction  in  wiring  and  installation 
costs.  Low  oi)erating  voltage  assures  safest  use  by  students,  keeps 
o|)erating  costs  down. 


The  RCA  Language  Laboratory  Dealer  in  your  area,  backed  up 
It  skilled  service  readily  available  for  RCA  by  the  nation-wide  facilities  of  the  RCA  Service  Company,  is 
laboratories?  ready  at  any  time  with  consultation  advice,  expert  service  and 

maintenance. 


Yes.  hixperience  in  installation  of  Language  Laboratories  and 
technical  training  make  your  local  RCA  Language  Laboratory 
Dealer  the  ideal  man  to  see  for  help  in  getting  started  with  your 
It  planning  assistance  available?  I.,anguage  I..aboratory.  He’s  available  at  your  convenience  to 

cover  problems  of  location,  size  and  s<'heduling.  He  will  be  glad 
to  make  equipment  re<x)mmendations,  prepare  layouts,  or  give 
you  a  cost  estimate. 


Where  do  I  get  RCA  Language  Laboratory 
details? 


For  complete  details  on  how  RCA  can  provide  a  realistic  answer 
to  your  language  instruction  requirements  and  for  the  name  of 
the  RCA  Language  I^aboratory  Dealer  nearest  you,  write:  Radio 
Cor|x>ration  of  America,  Language  Laboratory  Sales,  Building  15-1, 
('amden  2,  N.  J. 


World's  Finest  Components  Assure  Quality ...  they’re  RCA  Components,  of  course  I 


This  nerve  center  of  the  Preceptor  System,  the  RCA  Teacher's  Console,  puts 
the  teocher  in  total  control.  From  it,  a  teacher  con  1)  select  each  student's 
lesson;  2)  monitor  each  student's  response;  3)  record  any  student's  response; 
4)  communicate  with  one  or  several  students  simultaneously;  5)  talk  to  the 
whole  class;  6)  record  new  lessons  or  hove  guest  instructor  record. 


Amplifier,  headset  and  microphone  comprise  listen-respond  booth  equip¬ 
ment  which  allows  each  student  to  hear  lesson  tope  and  response  and  to 
communicate  with  teacher.  Booths  may  also  be  equipped  with  o  tope  deck 
which  allows  student  to  record  both  lesson  tape  and  response.  Hip-down 
top  optional  for  conversion  to  desks.  Modular  booths  in  multiples  of  two  or 
three  also  available. 


RADIO  CORPORATION  of  AMERICA 


Tmk(s)  A 


SOUND  PRODUCTS 


CAMDEN  2,  NEW  JERSEY 


May,  1  960 
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BECKLEY/CARDY  SEATING 


designed  to  meet  the  tests 
of  time  and  children... 


^  Enduringly  built  from  52  years  experience 

in  seating  children.  Posture- perfect  design  for 

full- day  child  working  comfort.  Modern  styling 
that  makes  the  classroom  inviting  and  colorful. 


no.  D7000 

double-slope  top 


no.  D7200 

one-piece  top 


KING  SIZE  BOOK  BOX 
by  any  comparison 


Seat  and  desk 
adjustments 

Posture-perfect 
saddle  seat  and 
backrails. 


Lifetime  nylon 


swivel  bearings 


STERLING  DESKS 

Carefully  planned  and  engineered  to  be  the  finest  working  unit 
available  for  today’s  classrooms.  Large  writing  surface — chair 
and  desk  adjustable  to  fit  wide  variations  in  pupil  size — chair 
swivel  has  nylon  bearings  for  lifetime  wear. 

Also  mfrs.  ol  “MODERNLINE”  seating.  Write  for  lull  description  and  prices. 

BeCKLEy/CaRDY 

1914  n.  narragansett  ave.  •  Chicago  39,  ill.  through  dealers 


OVERVIEW 
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Two  Case  Studies: 


Sifc 

GYMNASIUM 


The  Administrative  Interne 


By  Joel  Elkind,  administrative  in¬ 
terne  with  Ramapo  Central  School 
District,  iti,  Spring  Valley,  N.  Y., 
and  graduate  student  at  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University. 

The  internship  in  administra¬ 
tion  is  a  challent't*  and  a  reward¬ 
ing  experience.  It  challenges  us  to  in¬ 
tegrate  theory'  with  practice  and  re¬ 
wards  us  by  letting  us  observe  expe¬ 
rienced  administrators  in  action.  The 
internship  lets  us  broaden  our  hori¬ 
zons  and  gain  personal  assurance  in 
tailor-made  situations. 

It  also  gives  us  a  comprehensive 
view  of  administration  and  permits 
us  to  focus  on  the  ingredients  that 
make  the  sponsoring  administrator  a 
good  democratic  leader. 

These  are  the  areas  in  w'hich  we 
work  with  the  sponsoring  adminis¬ 
trator:  instructional  improvement, 
pupil  procress,  instructional  mate¬ 
rials.  pupil  p<-rsonnel  ser\ices,  per¬ 
sonnel  supervision,  scheduling,  budg¬ 
eting,  staff  relations,  public  relations, 
transpr)rtation,  plant  maintenance, 
supply  and  equipmimt  distribution, 
instructional  and  orcanizational  eval¬ 
uation.  rejKirting,  planning,  and  ac¬ 
tivity  and  extracurricular  procrams. 
In  interne  seminars  we  examine  prob¬ 
lems  of  mutual  concern  and  formu¬ 
late  guidelines  for  action  in  analo- 
cous  situations. 

riirouch  creater  interaction  with 
professionals  and  laymen  we  can  de- 
velc*p  human  relation  skills  and  gain 
new  insichts  into  croup  dynamics. 
From  the  relative  safety  of  the  in¬ 
ternship  position  we  ran  also  obserse 
the  s|Mmsoring  administrator's  skill 
in  workinc  with  the  public  and  his 
adroitness  in  building  relationships 
with  his  colleagues. 

C'arrying  real  administrative  re¬ 
sponsibility  gives  the  interne  a  chance 


to  integrate  theory  with  practice 
under  guidance.  Professional  growth 
is  fostered  by  encouraging  the  in¬ 
terne  to  undertake  major  projects  on 
his  own  which  will  benefit  the  school 
situation.  Unfortunate  decisions 
carry  little  onus  and  serve  as  guides 
in  future  situations.  The  interne 
learns  through  experiences  made 
more  meaningful  by  the  jiersonal  in¬ 
terest  of  his  sponsor  and  college  co¬ 
ordinator. 

The  internship  is  a  tripartite  in¬ 
vestment.  All  parties  to  the  agree¬ 
ment — interne,  school  system,  and 
college — have  much  to  gain  from  a 
successful  program.  But  the  ultimate 
cain  will  accrue  to  the  profession 
and  the  public  as  the  quality  of  edu¬ 
cational  administrators  is  enhanced. 


By  Robert  Dorsch  and  Louis  Rice, 
graduate  students  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan  who  interned 
with  the  Ann  Arbor  Public  School 
System. 

sL’i'ERiNTENDENT  may  direct  the 
laritest  transportation  system  and 
food  service  operation  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  also  be  its  larijest  em¬ 
ployer.  Increasingly,  school  systems 
are  employing  a  trained  business 
manager  to  relieve  their  superinten¬ 
dent  of  many  of  these  functions.  .An 
important  phase  of  any  preparatory 
program  for  a  school  business  man¬ 
ager  must  occur  in  the  local  school 
system  itself,  through  an  internship. 
The  program  in  which  we  partici¬ 
pated  was  planned  by  the  University 
of  Michigan  in  co-operation  with  the 
.Ann  .Arbor  Public  Schools. 

The  course  took  both  a  theoretical 
and  practical  approach  to  business 
management  and  included  an  over¬ 
view  of  the  following  areas:  general 


WITH  RCCESSKb  HASPS 


I  Insist  on  Neubauer  Basket  Racks  for 
these  exclusive  features; 


1,  Rigid  twin-post  corners  make  the  whole 
rack  stronger, 

a.  Your  choice  of  any  size  to  fit  odd  bas¬ 
kets  or  limited  space*, 

3.  Easier  assembly,  hasps  and  dividers  in¬ 
stalled  at  the  factory, 

4.  Recessed  hasps  can't  snag  clothing  or 
cause  injury,  (Hasps  omitted  if  desired) 

plus  a  choice  of  four  popular  baked  enam¬ 
el  finishes,  plated  hardware,  sturdy  brac¬ 
ing,  and  other  details  of  quality. 


STORAGE 

SHELVING 

with  patented 
twin-post  corners 


AND 


^LIBRARY 

^SHELVING 


with  beautifully  finished  end 
panels,  can  be  furnished  In 
any  site  to  fit  your  room  di¬ 
mensions.  Baked  enamel  col¬ 
ors  are  green,  grey,  tan  and 
beige. 


extra  charge 


You  don't  pay  a  premium  for  odd  sizes 
When  you  buy  Neubauer  racks  and  shelving. 


MANUFACTURING  CO. 

S17  LOWRY  AVENUE  N.E. 
MINNEAPOLIS  IS,  MINN. 


May,  1960 
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PROTECT  HURRYING  STUDENTS 


WITH  SLIP-RESISTANT  BRISTOLITE  wax 

It  happens,  even  in  the  best  of  schools.  Late  arrivals  make  corridors  look 
like  the  scene  of  a  track  meet.  That’s  why  Bristolite  Floor  Wax  is  becom¬ 
ing  popular  with  more  and  more  maintenance  men. 

Bristolite  wax  is  designed  to  beautifully  maintain  a  floor  for  long 
periods,  even  under  difficult  use  conditions.  It  is  an  all-purpose  wax 
formulated  with  three  primary  qualities  in  mind:  it  must  be  slip-resistant 
for  safety,  remain  glossy  under  heavy  traffic,  and  dry  without  water  marks 
for  ease  of  maintenance  and  long  protective  life.  Bristolite  Floor  Wax  has 
a  tough  surface  which  requires  less  buffing,  mopping  and  stripping.  See 
our  representative,  the  Man  Behind  the  Huntington  Drum,  for  more  de- 

t  tails.  •  Huntington  Laboratories,  Huntington,  Indiana,  Philadelphia  35, 
In  Canada:  Toronto  2. 

^HUNTINGTON 

—  ...where  research  leads  to  better  products 


Interne  (continued) 

administration  of  public  schools; 
personnel  administration  and  super¬ 
vision;  public  relations;  financial 
operations  involvintf  budijet,  pay¬ 
roll.  accounting,  debt  sersice  and 
capital  fund  inanatjement;  operation 
and  maintenance;  purchasin';;  food 
ser\ice;  transportation;  scIkk)!  cen¬ 
sus  and  insurance;  elections  and 
bond  issues;  and  buildinq  pro<.;rams. 

We  visited  the  offices  of  architects, 
insurance  ayents,  various  types  of 
salesmen  who  market  sclux)!  equip¬ 
ment.  and  memlx*rs  of  the  city  coun¬ 
cil  and  city  planning  commission. 
.Such  contacts  provided  a  point-of- 
\iew  of  nonprofessional  educators 
who  are  closely  connected  with  the 
ojx-ration  of  the  public  schools. 

Weekly  meetinqs  were  held  with 
the  university's  proyram  crxjrdina- 
tor.  Here  we  reported  and  discussed 
the  on-the-job  exptuiences  (we  kept 
a  daily  lot;  of  activities),  reviewed 
business  manaitement  procedures  in 
the  .•\nn  .Vrbor  School  System  and  in 
other  schtx)l  systems  we  visited,  and 
identified  major  issues  and  problems 
observed  and  possible  avenues  of 
solution  for  the  school  business  inan- 
at;»-r. 

We  knew  that  sclirx)!  public  rela¬ 
tions  were  important,  ^’et  the  pro¬ 
gram  has  made  us  doubly  aware  <*f 
the  necessity  for  schfx)l  business  man- 
a<.;ers  to  accept  a  major  resjxinsibil- 
ity  in  this  area.  Textlxx)ks  in  the 
field  of  business  nianai;ement  did  not 
fully  alert  us  to  the  varied  kinds  of 
problems  met  daily  by  a  business 
manager. 

Our  educational  philosophy,  too, 
trrew  during  the  internship.  Though 
business  management  is  integral  to 
school  operations,  we  recognize  that 
,  it  must  always  be  subordinate  to 
the  educational  needs  of  boys  and 
girls. 

Did  we  gain  from  the  field  exp<*- 
rience?  Oertainly  we  did.  Informal 
contact  with  the  administration  in 
the  .Ann  Arbor  Schools  has  helped 
'  us  to  deepen  our  interest  and  appre¬ 
ciation  for  the  profession  of  school 
business  management.  We  appreci- 
j  ate  more  clearly  the  need  for  people 
trained  specifically  for  this  field  of 
I  administration.  • 
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Where  does  voluntary  philanthropy  end  and  begging  begin?  What  makes  people  feel  good  about  giving 
to  some  causes  ...  yet  feel  dollared  to  death  when  approached  by  others?  Knowing  the  answer  can  mean 
the  difference  between  success  or  failure  to  meet  your  financial  needs.  It  is  also  one  of  the  reasons  why  so 
many  colleges,  hospitals  and  social  welfare  agencies  have  called  on  the  American  City  Bureau  to  help  them 
raise  money.  There  is  no  reason  for  your  institution  to  have  to  beg.  Good  fund-raising  is  never  begging, 
but  an  organized  and  well-directed  professional  operation.  If  your  institution  needs  money,  it  will  pay  you 
to  invite  us  to  a  cost-free  exploratory  conference.  Write  to  3520  Prudential  Plaza,  Chicago  1,  Illinois. 
Offices  also  in  New  York  and  Sacramento,  California. 

fund-raising  is  our  business 


American  City  Bureau 


May,  1960 
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plant  news 


Concrete  in  a  Thin  Shell 


Since  1956,  a  new  type  of  school  building  has  been 
dotting  the  Oklahoma  landscape.  It  has  utilized  the 
principle  of  the  arch  and  added  mathematical  formulas 
to  reduce  weight  and  expense.  The  result:  thin  shells  of 
reinforced  concrete,  only  three  to  five  inches  thick,  which 
can  span  clear  distances  of  as  much  as  150  feet.  The  first 
of  these  thin-shell  schools  was  built  in  1956  in  Freedom, 
Oklahoma,  architects  Jack  L.  Scott  &  Associates  told 
Overview. 

Use  of  the  thin  shell  method  for  spanning  areas  has 
varied  from  the  simple  barrel  shell  for  classrooms  to  the 
more  complicated  multiple  hyperbolic  paraboloids  for 
gyms,  shop  buildings,  libraries  and  administration  areas. 
Elliptical  paraboloids  have  been  used  extensively  in  span¬ 
ning  auditoriums,  lobbies,  and  gyms. 

One  economy  feature  of  this  tyjje  of  construction  is  the 
low  rate  on  fire  and  extended  coverage  insurance.  The 
extreme  lateral  stability  is  welcome  in  this  tornado-prone 
area.  I  he  auditorium  and  other  large  spaces  are  havens 
for  communities  in  the  event  of  high  winds. 

In  plants  such  as  the  Pauls  Valley  High  School  (shown 
below)  Scott  reports  that  many  different  shell  shapes 
were  used.  'I'hese  were  selected  for  their  ability  to  identify 
the  particular  activity  that  each  encloses.  This  school  cost 
SIO  per  square  foot.  Other  thin-shell  schools  put  up  by- 
Scott  have  ranired  from  $8.50  to  $12  per  square  foot. 

.Another  of  the  architect's  designs.  Western  Heights 
High  School,  represents  the  largest  of  any  thin-shell 
structure  yet  erected  in  the  state.  It  contains  a  90'  x  125' 


elliptical  paraboloid  auditorium  and  a  150'  x  150'  gym. 
Its  classroom  wings  are  spanned  with  four  hyperbolic 
paraboloids  over  each  classroom  with  30-foot  length  and 
30-foot  width.  The  30-foot  square  classrooms  have  proven 
to  be  an  economical  size  for  the  shell,  and  the  square  plan 
allows  maximum  flexibility  of  room  arrangement.  The 
center  of  the  classroom  paraboloids  is  12  feet  above  the 
floor;  this  gives  a  feeling  of  spaciousness  without  the 
penalty  of  building  12-foot-high  walls  and  partitions. 

In  analyzing  costs,  the  firm  reports  that  maximum 
economy  from  this  type  of  construction  depends  on:  ( 1 ) 
careful  structural  design  to  use  a  minimum  amount  of 
steel  by  adjusting  the  height  of  the  paraboloids  and  the 
span  between  columns  in  length  and  breadth  of  the 
paraboloids;  (2)  selection  of  concrete  casting  areas  for 
ma.ximum  reuse  of  form  material;  (3)  use  of  concrete 
walls  under  windows  instead  of  concrete  grade  beams  and 
masonry;  and  (4)  use  of  an  over-si7.e  concrete  frame  in¬ 
stead  of  load-bearing  masonry-  walls. 

Scott  feels  that  the  most  encouraging  aspect  of  this 
new  idea  lies  beyond  what  has  yet  been  done.  The  poten¬ 
tial  progress  in  all  phases  of  institutional  design  and  con¬ 
struction  possible  by  the  conquest  of  these  procedures  is 
breathtaking.  The  endless  variety  of  shell  shapes  will  give 
the  school  planner  almost  complete  freedom  in  shaping 
and  molding  the  classrooms  of  tomorrow.  Size  and  shape 
will  not  be  imjjeded  by  previous  structural  limitations 
(largely  a  result  of  economics  in  steel  fabrication).  Flexi¬ 
bility  of  room  arrangement  and  school  layout  will  be 
hindered,  Scott  believes,  only  by  the  designer’s  imagina¬ 
tion. 

Perfection  of  techniques  with  concrete  shell  construc¬ 
tion  sets  the  stage  for  the  exploration  of  membrane  stme- 
tures  inherent  in  the  future  of  plastics  and  other  mate¬ 
rials  not  yet  out  of  the  scientists’  laboratory. 
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Open  Sky  Classrooms 


()utd(X)r  classrooms  have  proven  to  be  Sarasota 
County’s  answer  to  the  need  for  more  space.  Brentwood 
Elementary  School  designed  all  of  its  classrooms  to  open 
onto  Florida’s  balmy  out-of-doors  (see  photo  at  right). 
Brentwood  principal  John  L.  Cropp  reports  that  with 
sliding  doors  to  the  outdoor  areas,  each  classroom  gains 
6(XJ  more  scjuare  feet  of  usable  space.  The  cost  of  this  ad¬ 
ditional  footage  is  about  $1,000  for  each  of  Brentwood's 
25  outdoor  cla.ssrooms. 

Brentwood’s  teachers  find  these  advantages:  separa- 
ration  of  classroom  groups  so  that  instniction  of  one 
group  is  not  disturbed  by  noisy  projects  of  the  other; 
use  of  the  outdoor  cla.ssroom  for  painting,  craft  work, 
gardening,  rock  collections,  and  plantings;  use  of  the 
sliding  doors  to  create  a  stage  for  class  plays  and  drama¬ 
tized  readings;  and  use  of  the  outdoor  area  for  rhythmic 
activities,  folk  dancing,  and  quiet  recreation.  Some  of 
the  teachers  have  set  up  classroom  projects  that  had  been 
eliminated  from  the  instructional  program  because  of 
the  inconvenience  of  taking  an  entire  class  to  a  central 
facility  (this  has  also  eliminated  the  scheduling  problem 


that  complicates  use  of  central  facilities) .  With  outdoor 
classrooms,  student  projects  do  not  have  to  be  tom  apart 
to  free  the  space  for  other  classes.  Maintenance  of  these 
areas  is  simple:  custodians  say  that  much  of  the  dirt  and 
confusion  left  by  projects  carried  on  in  the  classroom 
is  eliminated  and  that  once  over  with  a  hose  will  quickly 
clean  an  outdoor  classroom. 


Aluminum  Auditorium 

A  stressed-skin  aluminum  dome  is  the  basic  structure 
for  an  800-seat  high  school  and  community  memorial 
auditorium  (shown  above)  recently  erected  in  Pryor, 
Oklahoma.  The  basic  dome  is  100  feet  in  diameter  and 
its  ceiling  is  28  feet  from  the  sloping  floor  at  midpoint. 
'Flu-  stage  is  partly  under  the  dome  with  the  remainder 
housed  along  with  the  dressing  rooms  and  prop  storage 


space  in  a  canopy  structure  attached  to  the  dome.  Ex¬ 
terior  walls  of  the  lobby  area  are  glass  from  floor  to  un¬ 
derside  of  the  dome.  Cork  strips  over  multi-colored 
lacquer  were  used  for  the  cursed  concrete  walls  at  the 
perimeter  of  the  auditorium  floor.  A  special  spray  coat 
of  acoustical  and  thermal  insulation  was  applied  to  the 
underside  of  the  dome.  Special  effect  lighting  system  in¬ 
side  the  auditorium  is  mounted  on  brightly  colored  acous¬ 
tical  baffles  suspended  from  the  dome.  The  auditorium 
was  designed  by  R.  B.  Roloff  of  Oklahoma  City;  the 
dome  was  designed  and  developed  by  Kaiser  Aluminum 
&  Chemical  Corp. 
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Get  full-range  light  control— at  low  cost- with  Audio-Visual  BlindsI 

Bridgeport  Brass  Co.,  Hunter  Douglas  Division,  30  Grand  St.,  Bridgeport  2,  Conn. 
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An  Electronic  Pajrroll 


ONK  OF  THE  most  pmssintj  school 
administration  problems  in  the 
Los  Ani;el«*s  (!ity  Srhool  Districts  is 
that  the  establislied  methotls  of  data 
prcx-essintr  cannot  satisfactorily  han¬ 
dle  the  \ohnne  and  complexity  of 
new  and  expand«'d  op«-rations  in  the 
payroll  and  p«-rsonnel  divisions.  Lhe 
(lity  .Schord  Districts  are  composed 
of  an  elementary  school  district,  a 
hit'll  school  district,  and  a  junior  col- 
le^e  district.  .Administratively,  the 
three  districts  are  combined;  a  cen¬ 
tral  payroll  department  prix-esses 
monthly  salary  warrants  for  fO.fXK) 
employees. 

The  payroll  department,  since  its 
inception,  has  proci'ssed  payrolls  by 
three  difTerent  means:  manual  meth¬ 
ods  in  which  clerks  {lerformed  eveiy 
operation;  a  combination  of  manual 
and  mechanic  al  methods  such  as  add- 
ini'  machines  and  calculators;  a  com¬ 
bination  of  manual,  mc’chanical  and 
c-lectrical-mechanical  methods  such 
as  punched-card  ecjuipment. 

l  he  most  siirnificant  feature  in  the  | 
evolution  of  office  ecjuipment  has 
lieen  the  continual  elimination  of 
routine  work  such  as  ixistint;,  sortini; 
and  simple  arithmetic.  Until  n*cent 
years,  however,  little  had  Ix-en  done 
to  reduce  the  need  for  human  judii- 
m<*nt  in  the  prcxessini'  of  data.  C.on- 
sequently,  many  clerks  are  often 
found  in  larije  scale  data-processint' 
activities,  dc*spite  the  use*  of  machin¬ 
ery,  clot't'in^  communication  systems 
and  absorbini'  all  available  space. 

Lhe  symptoms  of  this  problem  in 


By  William  M.  Berry,  manager.  Man¬ 
agement  Controls  Department,  Peat, 
Marwick,  Mitchell  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles. 


Los  Angeles  school  system 
speeds  its  data-processing 


the  payroll  department  of  the  Los 
'.Anireles  Caty  ScIkh)!  Districts  were 
excessive  overtime-,  a  lartte  and  irrow- 
inti  clerical  force,  early  n-jxrrtint'  of 
anticipated  attendance  and  trx)  manv 
corrections  of  presious  assit;nments 
and  payments. 

I'he  main  cause-  of  the  difficulty 
was  the  treme-ndoiis  urowth  of  the 
schexil  system.  .Administrators  were 
increasinitly  aware,  durintr  this 
ttrowth,  that  the  systems  and  te-ch- 
niques  of  processin'4  tlata  were  not 


Author  Berry  shows  how  to  program 
the  Burrough’s  Datatron  205  computer. 


keepine;  pace  with  the  physical  ex¬ 
pansion. 

In  the  fall  of  1957.  John  .A.  Cros- 
bie,  controller,  and  Paul  Serote,  di¬ 
rector  of  payroll  ope-rations,  pre¬ 
sented  te)  Sufx-rintendent  Ellis  .A. 
Jarvis  their  reasons  for  an  examina- 


()V.230 


get  triple 
use  from 
your 
floor 
space 


FOLDS 


GUARANTEED  TEN  YEARS! 


C  LARIN 
1 


•asily 


of  ipoco 


Clarin  Tablet  Arm  Chairs  provide  double  and 
triple  purpose  functions.  The  chair  shown  here 
converts  any  other  space  into  classroom,  study 
hall  or  a  room  for  audio-visual  purposes. 

W«/T£  Dtn.SJTA  FOK  DITAIUD  /NFOUMAT/ON 
ClAIIN  Mff.  Ce.,  4M0  W.  HerrisM,  ChUafe  44,  IIIImU 
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SEE  a  demonstration  by  a  specialist 


PENETRATING 

CLEANLINESS” 


A  complete 

washroom 

program 


for  FREE  demonstration  or  literature  address: 

WEST  CHEMICAL  PRODUCTS  INC.,  42-37  /Vest  St..  Long  Island  City  1,  N.  Y. 
Branches  in  principal  cities  •  IN  CANADA:  5621-23  Casgrain  Ave.,  Montreal 


AJUSTRITE 

V  CHAIRS  STOOLS 


OV-252 


TSC-1520 


for  CLASSROOM  —  LABORATORY— VOCATIONAL 

TSC-1520,  a  ponture  chair  with  seat  adjuatment  of  16"  to  21", 
backrest  horizontal  and  vertical  adjustment  of  5".  Ideal  for  teaching 
and  practicing  posture  in  typing  and  other  business  classes.  Sc  ience 
clas8r<x>m8  and  lalAoratories  use  this  ty|ie  to  advantage.  Also  c'omee 
with  higher  adjustment  range  up  to  36".  Reasonably  priced. 


S-1827,  the  most  popular  AJl^STRIl’E  stool.  Seat  adjusts  18"  to 
2*7" — has  13"  diameter  steel  seat;  hardwood  seat,  backrest,  flcjor 
glides  optional.  All  metal  construction  for  lifetime  durability.  This 
one  stool  meets  most  re<4uirements  in  majority  of  laboratories  and 
shops  which  would  otherwise  need  several  sizcis  of  ordinary  stools. 

FREE  TRIAL  Use  an  AJn55TRlTE  chair  or  stool  for  30  days  without 
obligation.  Prove  to  yourself  the  many  advantages  AJUS'FRITE 
offers  in  comfort,  utility  and  economy.  Write  today-  we’ll  do 
the  rest. 


10  YEAR  GUARANTEE 

32  Models  for  Foctoiros  •  Schools  •  Loboroforloft  •  Hospitals  •  Officos 


AJUSTO  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

SIS  CONNEAUT  ST.  BOWLING  GREEN,  OHIO 


Payroll  (continued) 

j  tion  and  evaluation  of  the  entire  pay¬ 
roll  processing  system; 

1.  Increasing  cost  of  operation  of 
payroll  and  personnel  divisions. 

2.  Growth  of  the  school  system 
within  the  past  ten  years  and  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  related  service  activity. 

3.  Present  size  of  the  school  system 
ranks  it  as  big  business.  The  volume 
of  administrative  problems  are  equal 
to  those  encountered  in  a  giant  cor¬ 
poration. 

4.  Annual  September  peak.  The 
school  system  has  to  process  many 
new  employees  each  September — re¬ 
placing  retired  people  and  accommo¬ 
dating  its  giowth.  I'his  seasonal  peak 
imposes  tremendous  strains  beyond 
nonnal  capacities  of  clerks  and  ma¬ 
chines. 

5.  I  'olume  of  work  in  payroll  prep¬ 
aration. 

6.  Complexities  in  payroll  compu¬ 
tations  multiplied  as  the  number  of 
deductions  imposed  by  state  and  fed¬ 
eral  regulations  increased  as  well  as 
retirement  and  insurance  deductions. 

Experienced  consultants  were  rc- 
i  tained  and  Paul  Serote  was  assigned 
to  work  with  the  team.  They  were 
asked  to  sur\ey  all  payroll  and  re¬ 
lated  operations  in  the  personnel, 
controlling  and  other  divisions  to  de¬ 
termine  procedures  and  equipment 
necessary-  to  meet  foreseeable  work¬ 
loads  and  to  consider  the  feasibility 
of  an  electronic  computer  in  payroll 
j  processing. 

The  method  used  by  the  survey 
team  consisted  of:  ( 1 )  orientation 
1  on  the  basic  system;  (2)  familiariza- 
!  tion  with  education  and  administra- 
j  tive  codes  of  California,  board  rules, 
i  administrative  regulations,  county 
j  laws  and  general  customs  afTecting 
j  the  payment  and  deductions  to  em- 
I  ployees;  (3)  study  of  organization 
j  and  work  distribution;  (4)  review  of 
i  pertinent  job  instructions,  forms  and 
office  layouts;  (5)  analysis  of  data 
prfxressing  equipment  in  current  use; 
i  (6)  compilation  of  average  and  peak 
transaction  volumes  for  input,  out¬ 
put,  and  files;  (7)  preparation  of 
1  f unctional  flow  charts  of  normal  rou¬ 
tines;  and  (8)  identification  of  ex¬ 
ception  routines. 

Following  an  analysis  of  the  facts, 
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GOOD  MODERN  OUTSIDE 


REDUCES  GLARE 


EASES  EYESTRAIN 


EMITS  A  SOFT  WHITE  LIGHT 


BETTER  DIFFUSION  OF  LIGHT 


GOOD  VISION  INSIDE 


Elmwood-Franklin  School  rates  NEW 


VERD-A-RAY  c-E-z  mercury  FLUORESCENT  lamps 


MOST  EFFECTIVE  LIGHTING  FOR  VISUAL  COMFORT 


Illuminating  techniques  have  advanced  the  same  as  teaching  methods  and 
scientific  knowledge.  Yet,  if  you  will  pardon  our  directness,  many  learned  {leople 
are  still  in  the  "dark  ages"  when  it  comes  to  buying  classroom  lighting.  And  it’s 
too  bad  because  improper  lighting  causes  visual  fatigue,  diminishes  enthusiasm 
and  healthy  response  and  can  lay  the  groundwork  for  future  eye  trouble.  All- 
purix>se  lamps  are  of  little  value  for  classroom  use.  They  make  it  easier  for  the 
salesman  to  sell.  They  do  not  make  it  easier  for  your  facility  and  student  body  to 
ably  perform  visual  tasks.  This  buying  season,  when  better  textbooks,  teaching 
aids  and  equipment  are  sought,  why  don’t  you  also  take  a  stand  in  this  very 
important  matter? 

TWO  LEADING  UNIVERSITIES  HELP  CREATE  NEW  LIGHT  FOR  CLASSROOM  USE 

Research  in  the  incandescent  lamp  field  aided  in  the  development  of  this 
wonderful  new  light  that  actually  benefits  the  eyesight.  Visual  tests  were  per¬ 
formed  with  real  live  human  beings  under  absolute  and  unhanmered  scientific 
conditions  by  faculty  scientists  of  two  leading  universities.  Tne  new  C-E-Z 
Mercury  lamp  is  head-and-shoulders  above  any  lamp  now  on  the  market.  It  is 
reasonably  priced.  It  is  guaranteed.  Every  lamp  is  built  for  17,000  consumer 
hours  and  is  sold  with  a  free  24-month  replacement  guarantee. 

May  we  show  your  people  the  most  effective  lighting  man  has  ever  produced 
for  true  visual  comfort?  Naturally,  you  are  under  no  obligation.  We  simply  have 
a  better  "mousetrap”  and  want  you  to  know  about  it — and  when  you  experience 
the  differences,  we  know  you’ll  act! 


HEADMASTER 
RUSSELL  A.  ANDERSON 
r*//*  Why... 

With  inflated  costs  of  main¬ 
tenance,  professional  school 
administrators  must  be  con¬ 
stantly  aware  of  maintaining 
a  balance  between  economy 
and  quality.  Verd-A-Ray 
lighting  has  provided  us 
with  both  and,  of  primary 
importance,  superior  lighting 
for  student  and  faculty  use. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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^VERD-A-RAY 

Vc  ORPORATION 

Telede  S#  Ohio 


•  IS  Freiit  Street 


Dirad  factory  talas  rapretanlativat  throughout  tho 
Unitad  Stotas.  In  Canada  H't  Vord-A-Roy  Industrias,  Ltd., 
1285  Hodga  Straat,  Montraol  9.  1^— 


Vard-A-Roy  Corporation  *  Dapt.  OV>SM  *  Tolado  5,0. 
Gontiaman: 

Plaasa  gat  in  touch  with  ut.  At  no  obligation,  wo 
would  liko  to  sao  o  damonttrotion  of  this  now  light. 

NAME _ 

SCHOOL _ 

ADDRESS _ 

CITY _ STATE _ 
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Displayed  for  Today 

Preserved  for  Posterity 

in  MICHAELS  EXHIBIT  CASES 


Treasures  of  the  centuries  find  in  Michaels  Time-Tight 
Cases  the  gleaming  rich  settings  they  deserve,  along  with 
innerlocking  metal  frames  that  afford  complete  protection 
against  dirt,  moisture,  vermin  and  handling.  These  fine 
Michaels  cases  are  custom-built  in  standard  or  special 
sizes  and  designs  to  meet  your  particular  requirements, 
and  provide  maximum  visibility,  ease  of  access,  flexibility 
of  interior  arrangements.  Choice  of  table,  wall,  recessed, 
corner,  aisle  and  suspended  styles.  Submit  description, 
sketch  or  photograph  of  proposed  exhibit,  and  without 
obligation  get  our  recommendation  for  cases  best  suited 
to  your  need. 


A  Symbot  of 
High  Quality 


□SB 


THE  MICHAELS  ART  BRONZE  COMPANY 

P.O.  BOX  668-0,  COVINGTON,  KENTUCKY 

General  Offices  and  Plant,  Erlanger,  Kentucky 
OTHER  MICHAELS  PRODUCTS:  Architectural  Metal  •  Curtain  Walls 
Reversible  Windows  •  Bronze  and  Aluminum  Plaques  and  Memorials  e  Parking  Meters 


Poyroll  (continued) 

I  proposed  changes  in  laws,  policy,  sys- 
j  terns  and  procedures  were  submitted 
I  and  accepted.  The  conclusion 
I  reached  was  that  the  school  system’s 
j  problems  of  data  processing  could  be 
solved  by  the  use  of  an  electronic 
computer. 

\  system  of  processing  payrolls 
and  related  personnel  data  was  de- 
j  signed  to  take  advantage  of  the  pow¬ 
ers  of  speed  and  decision-making 
'  found  in  electronic  computers. 

I  cost  comparison  of  the  clerical- 

tabulating  system  and  of  the  pro- 
jKisr-d  computer  system  indicated  that 
the  computer  could  save  the  sclux)! 

I  system  approximately  $200.(KK)  an- 
'  nually,  with  installation  costs  recov- 
‘  ered  after  thrt*e  and  one-half  years 
of  ojjeration. 

The  lioard  of  Education  decided 
to  obtain  the  Datatron  20.5  com¬ 
puter.  1  his  is  to  be  housed  in  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  a  new  administrative  build¬ 
ing  sclu'duled  for  completif)n  in  .Au¬ 
gust. 

'I'he  advantages  to  be  gained,  be¬ 
sides  the  estimated  yeaily  savings  are; 
accommrKlation  of  more  payroll  de¬ 
ductions;  reduction  in  numlK-r  of 
different  payrolls;  consolidation  of 
records  and  elimination  of  duplicate 
records;  reduction  of  peak  load  and 
elimination  of  overtime;  tighter  fore¬ 
casting  and  budgeting  of  personnel; 
elimination  of  reporting  of  antici¬ 
pated  attendance;  reduced  physical 
space  requirements;  stabilization  of 
i  clerical  force  in  face  of  ermtinue-d 
growth;  improvement  of  prrxredures; 
more  accurate  error  controls;  up-to- 
date  reports;  modification  of  the  Sep¬ 
tember  data  processing  problem ;  and 
jxgential  for  expansion  of  p«‘rsonnel 
I  statistics. 

li«‘cause  of  the  urgent  need  to  find 
'  better  methods  to  process  payroll  and 
[x-rsonnel  data,  those  two  applica- 
!  tions  have  priority.  .Ml  of  the  com¬ 
puter  time,  howev  er,  will  not  lx*  taken 
up  with  these  applications.  Time  will 
be  available  for  such  processes  as 
I  stf)re  control,  stock  accounting,  ap¬ 
propriation  accounting,  transporta¬ 
tion  routes  and  cafeteria  accounting. 
Of  particular  interest  to  educators  is 
the  possibility  of  using  the  computer 
I  in  the  field  of  educational  statistics.  • 
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IT'S  YOURS  TO  USE  .  .  .  the  Brunswick  Experimental  Classroom  .  .  .  integral  part  of  the  new  Brunswick  Kalamazoo  Plant 

The  first  completely  equipped  classroom  devoted  exclusively  to  the  study  of  utilization  studies.  It  may  also  be  used  to  pre-plan  and  see  your  rooms 

the  relationship  between  the  learning  process  and  physical  environment.  completely  furnished  prior  to  the  purchase  of  equipment. 

Educators  are  invited  to  use  this  unique  facility  for  seminars,  research,  room  Reserve  the  Brunswick  Experimental  Classroom  early  to  insure  its  availability. 


t  experimental 

\  CLASSROOM 


Bnuuwtck 


FHanning  a  new  school?  Remodeling  an  older  one? 

Call  On  The  Man  From  Brunswick 

a  good  man  to  have  on  your  Building  Team  . . . 

He’s  a  good  man  to  have  around,  all  right!  Especially  in  those  early 
planning  stages  when  his  experience-tested  suggestions  on  room  lay¬ 
outs,  equipment  utilization,  budgeting  can  well  result  in  an  improved 
schoolhouse— from  both  the  functional  and  investment  standpoint. 

Your  Brunswick  representative  is  eager  to  be  of  help  ...  to  give  his 
time  and  experience  to  your  Building  Team.  Call  him! 


the  contemponary  series 


IN  The  OEfICE 


INVEST  IN 


SCHOOL  EQUIPMENT  OF 
ADVANCED  DESIGN 


designed . . .  manufactured . . . 
installed ..  .ayid  serviced  for 
better  learning ..  .lasting  value 


FOLDING  gym  seating 


NOW... 

UNEXCELLED 

SERVICE 


in  helping  you  create  a  more 
productive  environment  for  learning 


YOU  ARE  INVITED 
to  avail  yourself  of  these  proved-in-use 
services.  Invaluable  in  helpinf;  you  plan  and 
equip  your  new  or  remodeled  8<-h(X)lr«Kjm8. 
Architects  and  teacher-training  faculties  will 
also  find  them  exceptionally  useful 


FUNCTIONAL  COLOR 
FOR  THE  CLASSROOM 

F'act  filled,  full  color  21  page 
b<K>klet  demonstrating  the 
architectural  and  educational 
efft'cts  of  color  on  the  learning¬ 
teaching  nroci-ss.  Scores  of 
recommendations  on  how  to 
use  color  significantly. 
Dr.  Paul  W.  Seagersand 
O  Harold  Hart,  A.S.I.D. 


j  8:30  EVERY  MORNING 


15-minute  full  color  film 
showing  advances  in 
classroom  furniture  design 
and  how  it  enhances 
today’s  teaching  objectivi* 
and  programs.  For 
Administrators,  Teacher 
Training  ('ours<-8. 


CLASSROOM  LAYOUT 
SERVICE 

('ouns«-l  on  your  sp«fific 
room  requirements  an<l 
equipment  plac«-ment 
with  a  staff  of  trained 
educator-designers. 


CLASSROOM  RESEARCH 
-i  FACILITY 


The  scientific  relationship 
between  physical  faciliti»*s 
and  the  learning  process  are 
under  continuous  study  at 
the  sp«-cial  Brunswick 
Kxperimental  Classrtxjm 
.  open  to  all  on 
a  scheduled  basis. 


GYMNASIUM  “IDEA"  BOOK 


Provocative  b<X)klet 
illustrates  latest  in 
gymnasium  designs  and 
function.  Shows  how 
a  functional  gymnasium 
provides  greatest  flexibility 
and  space  utilization. 


,  ALL  THIS  AND 
j  BASKETBALL, 


15-minute  cohjr  film 
demonstrating  scop<‘  of 
teaching  and  economy 
values  of  modern,  flexible 
functional  gym.  Fixcellent 
for  gym  planners, 
teacher  training  couns-s. 


GYMNASIUM  PLANNING 

SERVICE 

_ TODAY'S  SCHOOLS 

— 

For  school  boards 

Monthly  4-page 

and  archiu-cts 

newsletter-digest  of 

now  engaged  in 

highlights  in  world  of 

planning 

education.  Directed 

gymnasiums. 

specifically  to 
Administrators  and 

j 

SchfHjl  Architects. 

BRUNSWICK  ALL-PRODUCT 
CATALOG 


Full  color  photos  and 
features  of  new  Brunswick 
Contemp«>rary  Serii*8. 
Traditional  Seri<>s. 
Movable  Cabinets, 
Moduwall,  Gymnasium 
Fiquipment. 


USE  THIS  PAGE  TO 
REQUEST  INFORMATION 
OR  MATERIALS 


CABINET  AND  MODUWALL 
LAYOUT  MANUALS 


Two  provocative  Ixsiklets 
showing  a  variety  of 
room  layouts  utilizing 
both  (’abinets  and 
Moduwall  to  fit  a 
numlxT  of  educational 
functions. 
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Nothing  Was  Irrelevant  in  Washington 


Alabama  Asks  Cut 
In  Teacher  Pay 

Alabama’s  teachers  have  beji 
asked  to  take  a  10  percent  salary  cut 
to  offset  a  $13.5  million  deficit  in  the 
state's  $148  million  education  ap¬ 
propriation.  The  crisis  is  partly  due 
to  an  $8  million  loss  in  sales  tax  re¬ 
ceipts  as  a  result  of  the  steel  strike, 
according  to  Gov.  John  Patterson. 

The  governor  recently  spoke  to  the 
convention  of  the  Alabama  Educa¬ 
tion  Association,  which  has  gone  on 
record  as  favoring  a  shutdown  of 
state  schools  rather  than  see  a  de¬ 
crease  in  teacher  salaries.  4'eachers, 
state  school  administrators,  and  many 
Alabama  citizens  are  urging  that  Pat¬ 
terson  call  a  special  session  of  the 
legislature  to  seek  a  sr)lution. 

.Although  this  is  not  the  first  time 
the  state  has  hit  financial  difficulties, 
teachers  have  never  before  been 
asked  to  take  salary  cuts.  No  one  w  ill 
predict  the  financial  future.  How¬ 
ever,  a  teachers’  spokesman  said: 
“The  governor  has  proved  himself  a 
friend  of  education  in  the  past.  We’re 
just  keeping  our  fingers  crossed.” 


.•\  study  of  the  effects  of  federal 
funds  upon  the  academic  program  at 
Harvard  University  is  being  under¬ 
taken,  according  to  an  announce¬ 
ment  by  President  Nathan  M.  Pusey. 

Federal  programs  have  been  exert¬ 
ing  an  increasing  influence  on  all  uni¬ 
versities  in  the  years  since  World 
War  II,  he  explained.  Federal  finan¬ 
cial  support  has  now  become  an  im¬ 
portant  element  in  many  scientific 
research  programs  of  the  University, 
in  special  training  programs,  in  the 
provision  of  fellowships  and  scholar¬ 
ships,  and  in  the  constniction  of  cer¬ 
tain  physical  facilities. 


Education  is  a  function  of  all  the 
institutions  of  society,  not  just  the 
school  alone.  This  was  the  euphoric 
theme  of  the  Golden  Anniversary 
White  House  Conference  on  Chil¬ 
dren  and  Youth  in  Wa.shington  last 
month. 

The  7,000  participants  assembled, 
as  Mrs.  Rollin  C.  Brown,  chairman, 


Fabian  Bachrach 


Carr:  ‘  Probably  the  1970  theme  will  be 
(Ihildren  in  a  (.'hans;ing  Solar  System.” 


Money  received  by  Harvard  from 
government  contracts  and  grants  was 
almost  non-existent  in  the  thirties 
and  represented  only  1.5  percent  of 
the  budget  in  1941.  Since  that  time 
there  has  been  a  gradual  upward 
trend:  last  year  the  proportion  of  the 
total  budget  was  nearly  20  jjercent. 
Pus«‘y  points  out  that  at  some  other 
.American  universities  the  percentage 
has  risen  as  high  as  80  percent. 

Pusey  said  that  Har\ard  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  effects  these  new 
funds  have  had  on  the  university’s 
traditional  educational  and  research 
programs. 


phrased  it,  “to  study  the  problems  of 
youth  as  they  are  swept  into  a  uni¬ 
verse  that  is  unknown  and  unex¬ 
plored.” 

The  uncertain  future  implied  in 
Mrs.  Brown’s  statement  was  reflected 
in  many  convention  addresses  and 
discussions. 

President  Eisenhower  told  his 
opening  session  audience  that  “prep¬ 
aration  for  tomorrow's  leadership 
grows  increasingly  difficult  as  rapid 
and  momentous  changes  alter  the 
look  of  tomorrow’s  world.” 

The  changes  that  had  the  spot¬ 
light  were  not  particularly  those  tak¬ 
ing  place  in  science  and  technology, 
though  they  were  mentioned.  The 
changes  heard  most  were  those  noted 
by  Puerto  Rico’s  Gov.  Luis  Munoz 
Marin  as  the  “revolution  of  rising 
expectations” — the  social  changes 
brought  about  by  the  awakening  of 
{X'oples  in  underde\  eloped  areas  of 
the  world  and  the  demand  of  under¬ 
privileged  people  everywhere  for 
greater  recognition. 

The  problem  of  financial  support 
for  schools  was  conspicuous  by  its  ab¬ 
sence  on  the  program. 

Former  New  York  City  Supt.  of 
Schools  William  Jansen  expressed  his 
regret  that  among  the  18  forums  of 
the  Conference  there  was  not  one 
address  concerned  “getting  the 
money  that  we  need  to  do  the  things 
we  shall  be  talking  about.” 

Many  of  the  problems  discussed 
centered  around  the  atypical  student 
— the  drop-out,  misfit,  or  the  socially, 
physically,  or  mentally  handicapped. 

Finis  Engleman,  executive  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  .American  .Association  of 
School  .Administrators,  struck  at  a 
“few  national  figures  who  pose  as 
sages,  proposing  a  common  mold  as 
a  sound  educational  pattern,  instead 
of  an  educational  program  providing 
for  a  diversity  of  interests  and  varied 
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intellectual  powers,"  anion"  students. 

Williani  Cl.  ('.arr,  executive  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  National  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation,  compared  the  C'onference 
unfa\{)rahly  with  its  predect'ssors.  He 
especially  critici/ed  its  wide  scope. 
■' The  present  C’.onference  is  so  coni- 
prehensi\e  that  nothin"  is  irrelevant. 
Probably  the  1970  theme  will  be 
“Children  in  a  C^haiujin"  Solar  Sys¬ 
tem.'  " 


Artifical  Shortage 

A  BRTTER  use  of  cxistin"  collecjc 
facilities  appears  to  be  one  of  the 
answers  to  soUiti"  the  problem  of 
overcrowded  classrcKims. 

A  study  beiri"  conducted  by  Mich- 
i"an  State  University  and  the  North 
Central  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  .Scluxils,  with  support 
from  the  Educational  Facilities  Lab¬ 
oratories,  reveals  that  classrooms  are 
used  less  than  50  percent  of  the  typi¬ 
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plan 
extra  duty... 
economical  beauty 
into  your 
school  walls 


VICRTEX  V  E  F  * 

vinyl  wallcoverings 


You  pot  liolh  with  vor>.atilo.  vir¬ 
tually  inilo-iriirtililo  Virrtox  V.E.F. 
vinyl  falirir-.  l<|oal  for  liullotin  and 
tark  hoards  hlarkoiit  curtain', 
panel',  door'  and  other  'urfares. 
Never  'hoKs  thumbtack  marks, 
scuffs,  dips  or  scrapes.  And  mini¬ 
mum  maintenance  means  extra  sav- 
inps,  too. 

Oimhine  lonp-lastinp  beauty  with 
economy  in  your  school.  For  a 
host  <d  imapinative  ideas,  write 
now  for  your  copy  of  the  Nt^W 
\I<  RTEX’\EF  .St.noOI.  Pl.AN- 
.MNG  Gt  IKK  BOOK. 


! 


I 


CARPENTER  & 


COM  PA  N  Y 


Empire  State  Builtling,  New  York  1  •  LOngacre  4-0080 

Mills:  Wharton,  N.J. 


cal  college  day.  Monday,  Wednesday 
and  Friday  are  the  busiest  days  of  the 
week  in  college  cla.ssrooms,  but  even 
on  these  days  they  are  used  about 
45  percent  of  the  day. 

Ba.scd  on  a  44-hotir  week,  Monday 
through  Friday,  the  average  class¬ 
room  is  in  use  40  percent.  Labora¬ 
tories  arc  used  25  percent  of  the 
time. 

Utilization  is  lowest  on  Saturday, 
when  classrooms  are  occupied  1 1 
percent  of  the  time  and  laboratories 
only  2.3  percent. 


Sound  Investment 


I'he  finest  itnestment  jrrivate  busi¬ 
ness  can  make  in  the  future  of  .Amer¬ 
ica  lies  in  support  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion,  declared  f  larry  .\.  llullis,  former 
chairman  of  the  board  of  General 
Mills  and  chairman  of  the  Council 
on  World  I'ensions.  Rullis  spoke  at 
the  inauguration  of  Dr.  LeKoy  A. 
Martin  as  president  of  the  Unisersity 
of  Chattanooga. 

Citing  the  growth  of  corporation 
support  to  higher  education  as  the 
most  encouraging  single  feature  f)f 
current  voluntary  assistance  to  edu¬ 
cation,  Bullis  urged  private  business 
to  step  up  its  aid  even  more  to  form 
‘“a  dynamic  partnership"  with  educa¬ 
tion  which  is  confronted  with  spiral¬ 
ing  costs  of  operation. 

"We  must  outdo  the  Russians  in 
pressing  education,”  said  Bullis.  "We 
have  the  means  with  a  total  gross 
national  production  per  capita  more 
than  three  times  theirs.  It  will  re¬ 
quire  sacrifice  to  improve  and  extend 
our  education,  but  nothing  like  the 
sacrifice  their  program  has  de¬ 
manded  from  them.” 

In  return  for  this  support,  Bullis 
urged  educational  institutions  to  re¬ 
ciprocate  by  training  Americans  in 
humanistic  values  as  well  as  techno¬ 
logical  knowledge.  Education  must 
prepare  men  to  lead,  he  explained. 

Bullis  recommended  that  colleges 
and  universities  consider  decreasing 
their  summer  holiday  period  of  in¬ 
activity  to  step  up  the  amount  of 
training  in  existing  facilities. 

I  le  also  recommended  that  colleges 
and  universities  become  centers  of 
education  for  adult  groups  as  well  as 
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HEADPHONE 
LISTENING 

CENTER 


ANGUAGE ' 
STUDY 

The  most  versatile,  most  rugged  equipment  of  its  kind,  TRANSCRIPTION 

the  Newcomb  AV’-164V-LC8  is  a  complete  c-ombined  portable  *  %  # 

transcription  player  and  public  address  system.  In  addition  I  t  ly  ^ 

eight  pairs  of  pin  jacks  for  headphones  are  built  into 

the  control  panel  for  language  study,  library' use,  and  ^  A  OX/OTCIVil  DN/ 

group-within-a-group  listening.  Eight  pairs  of  I  m  r\m  W  I  W  I  dwl  I 

phones,  brightly  colored  w 

red  and  black  to  identify  I 

1  >1  V  V  VI CI3 

c-ompartmented  case.  Cost  •  j  ’±  J* 

of  the  headphones  is  so  low  that  •  •  •  CVYi  SCOTtOTTlXCO/t  IXfYVtt/  Oj  TYlCVYt'lJ  'ItSSS 

replacement  is  usually  less  expensive  than 
repair.  A  jack  for  microphone  permits  a 

student  to  listen  to  his  own  pronunciation.  There  are  separate  volume  controls  for 

mike  and  phono.  The  transcription  player  features  a  new  four  speed,  variable  speed.  American-made  motor,  heavy  turn¬ 
table,  deep-ribbed  rubber  record  mat,  new  plug-in  ceramic  pickup  cartridge,  and  hideaway  compartment  for  power  cord. 
The  new  12  watt  Bi-Coupled’^  amplifier  is  carefully  matcher!  to  a  large  12"  dual  cone  speaker  for  highly  efficient  coverage. 
System  is  transformer  powered  for  maximum  safety,  best  performance.  Ruggetlly  built  for  years  of  service ...  Newcomb 
audio  equipment  is  truly  an  astute  investment  in  lasting  quality.  Write  for  free  bulletin  describing  the  AV-164V'-LC8. 

NEWCOMB  AUDIO  PRODUCTS  COMPANY  Department  N-.5  6821  Lexington  Avenue  Hollywood  38.  California 


Nawcemb  Professional  Model  SM 
310  Stereo  Tape  Recorder  is  cyber 
netically  engineered  for  intuitive 
operation. 


Newcomb  High  Fidelity  Classroom 
Phonographs  are  efficient  audio 
tools  for  more  effective  teaching. 


Newcomb  High  Fidelity  Classroom 
Radios.  AM  and  FM.  are  built  to  the 
same  high  standards  of  rugged  con 
struction  and  reliable  performance 
as  Newcomb  phonographs. 


Newcomb  Transcription  Players  are 
available  in  20  models  ranging  in 
power  from  10  to  56  watts,  with  1, 
2,  or  4  speakers. 
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Imaginative  Engineering  Puts 

DAYLIGHT 


to  Work 


Kralovec  &  Best,  consulting  engineers,  went  one  step 
further  in  their  heat  and  ventilation  design  for  the 
new  Madonna  High  School,  Chicago  —  they  applied 
pneumatic  control  to  skylight  louvers. 


To  meet  the  lighting  requirements  of  the  combination 
auditorium-gymnasium,  architect  C.  I.  Krajewski  used 
a  system  of  sky  domes  equipped  with  adjustable  light 
dampers.  How  to  control  the  dampers  quickly  and 
efficiently  for  change-over  from  plenty  of  daylight  for 
gym  activities  to  total  blackout  for  movies,  etc.,  was 
the  problem  presented  to  the  consulting  engineer. 


Mika  Bast  and  Ed  Kralovac,  machanical  anginaars 
on  tha  AAodonno  school,  shown  discussing  job 
datoils  with  two  of  thair  colUaguas. 


Kralovec  &  Best’s  solution  was  —  twenty-nine  4-inch 
powerstroke  piston  damper  motors  —  one  for  each  of 
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Powers  Pneumatic  Control 


OV^7 


MADONNA  HIGH  SCHOOL 
Chicago,  III. 

Architact;  C.  I.  Krajawski,  Chicago 
Contulting  Enginaart: 

Kralovac  &  Bast 
Chicago 

Haoting  Contractor: 

Windsor  Hooting  Co. 

Chicago 


the  sky  dome  louvers  on  the  roof  —  energized  instantly 
from  a  single  Powers  pneumatic  selector  switch  in  the 
projection  room.  Turning  the  switch  activates  air  pres¬ 
sure  at  15  psi.  through  a  Powers  Series  500  Pilot  Valve 
to  the  motors  to  close  the  light  louvers.  When  the 
switch  is  turned  off,  pressure  is  released  .  .  .  and  the 
louvers  swing  open  to  admit  light. 


Pneumatic  control  of  daylight  in  Madonna  school  is 
fast,  easy  and  quiet  —  a  definite  convenience  for  the 
projectionist  or  instructors,  an  operational  bargain  for 
the  school,  maintenance-wise. 


The  complete  heating  system,  as  specified  by  Kralovec 
&  Best,  includes  two  hot  water  converters  controlled 
at  fixed  temperatures.  Individual  classrooms  are  heated 
and  ventilated  by  unit  ventilators,  controlled  on  the 
standard  day-night  cycle.  Corridors,  rest  rooms,  stor¬ 
age  and  locker  rooms  employ  direct  radiation  controlled 
by  Powers  Day-Night  room  thermostats.  For  extra 
safety  and  comfort,  hot  water  to  all  showers  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  means  of  a  Powers  Hydroguard  Thermostatic 
Shower  Control. 


Here,  then,  is  how  imaginative  engineering  applied  to 
pneumatic  control  can  have  unusual  —  but  practical 
—  results  in  an  efficient,  low  cost  system. 


Write  for  the  latest  Powers  Catalog 
of  pneumatic  controls  for  schools. 


THE  POWERS  REGULATOR  COMPANY 

DEPT.  860  — SKOKIE  5,  ILLINOIS  I  Officei  in  Principal  Citiet  in  USA.  and  Canada 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  THERMOSTATIC  CONTROLS  SINCE  1R91 
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PLAYGROUND  DiVICE  CO. 

ANDERSON,  INDIANA,  U.$.A. 

WOtlOS  LAtClST  MANUfACTUMKS  Of  f»NC 
fAtK.  PICNIC.  PiAYOtOUNO.  SWIMMING 
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first  grade.  However,  they  declare 
that  at  the  present  rate  of  emulating 
and  adopting  American  ^vay’S  of  liv¬ 
ing,  Japanese  children  may  soon  lose 
this  superiority  and  lapse  into  a  state 
of  unfitness  similar  to  that  in. 
.America. 


Superior  Design, 
Construction  and 
PERFORMANCE 


youth,  to  a  much  larger  degree  than 
they  are  now  doing.  He  said  univer¬ 
sities  must  learn  to  function  far  more 
widely  for  all  the  people. 


far  greater 
strength  and 
SAFETY  ! 


The  wise  choice  of  experienced 
buyers  for  nearly  half  a  century. 

WRITE  FOR  LITERATURE 


Want  Green, 
Heavy  Turf? 


fast-action 
binding  kit 


wheels.  Both  models  feature  22’  diameter 
aerating  wheels  weighing  168  lbs.  each. 
Wheels  are  individually  suspended  to  as¬ 
sure  maximum  penetration  at  adjustable 
depths  up  to  4  inches.  3  styles  of  tines 
available— Coring,  Slicing,  Renovating. 

Your  Renovaire  can  be  tractor-pulled 
at  speeds  up  to  10  miles  per  hour.  Will 
cover  15  to  30  acres  per  day.  Moving 
from  job  to  job  is  easy,  too — hydraulic 
lift  raises  wheels  full  7  inches  off  ground. 

Write  for  full  details  and  name  of  your 
Ryan  dealer. 


You’ll  grow  strong,  deep-rooted  grass 
when  you  aerate  and  renovate  large  turf 
areas  with  the  Renovaire. 

Ideal  for  restoring  turf  on  athletic 
fields,  golf  courses,  parks,  playgrounds, 
civic  centers  and  even  farm  pastures.  This 
heavy  duty  machine  is  made  with  a  husky, 
welded  tubular  steel  frame  and  rides  on 
automotive  type  wheels  with  full  pneu¬ 
matic  tires. 

Your  choice  of  2  models— Monarch — 
8  feet  wide  with  12  aerating  wheels,  or 
the  smaller-Chief— 4Vi  feet  wide  with  6 


Two-hole 
kit  (shown) 


For  binding  office  records,  letters, 
work  sheets,  blueprints,  scrapbooks, 

photos  and  papers  of  all  types.  So 
handy,  so  easy,  so  versatile  .  .  .  for 
office  or  home.  Just  insert  pages  and 
punch,  then  pick  a  colorful  binding 
tube  from  the  spin  dial  base,  snap  into 
place.  In  seconds  you  have  a  neat,  or¬ 
derly  looking,  colorful  volume. 

Other  models  available: 

3-hole  kit.  $17.90  .  4-hole  kit,  $29.90 
Write  for  free  booklet  to  Dept.  O. 
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standards  in  the  industry  and  to  re¬ 
duce  learn-as-you-work  laboratory 
methods,  we  have  established  our 
complete  laboratory  school  of  in¬ 
struction,”  he  explained. 

Remote  and  Controlled 

One  hundred  and  forty  freshmen 
at  kluKle  Island  ( College  of  Educa¬ 
tion  are  takinir  part  in  a  controlled 
••x|)erinu-nt  which  uses  television  for 
classroom  teaching  observation.  I  he 
fn-shmen  have  been  divided  into  two 
uroups,  one  taking  the  course  by  di¬ 
rect  observation,  the  other  by  tele¬ 
vision.  'I'he  TV  eroup  watches  the 
telecast  of  a  kindercarten  class,  while 
instructor  Mary  I'.  Thorj),  director 
of  laboratorv'  ex|x-riences,  |x<ints  out 
the  kindergarten  teacher's  technique. 
Later,  both  classes  meet  with  teachers 
they  have  obs«*rved  to  ask  cjuestions. 

A  Lot  of  Testing 

More  than  2  million  tests  were  ad¬ 
ministered  to  secondarv-  schof)l  stu¬ 
dents  with  funds  made  available  by 
the  National  Defense  Education  .\ct 
during  fiscal  accordinir  to  a 

summarv  of  state  statistical  rejxvrts 
just  released. 

D.C.  Nixes  TV 

.After  a  lenuthy  jjericKl  f)f  exjjeri- 
mentation,  educational  television  is 
iK-intr  dropfH-d  in  the  nation's  capi¬ 
tal.  I  he  decision  to  tiive  up  the  pro- 
irram  was  based  ujx)n  the  inadequa¬ 
cies  of  television  itself  as  a  tool  of 
teaching,  not  upon  faculty  tech- 
nitjues  employed  in  making  use  of 
KTV,  Washington  Siipt.  Clarl  F.  Han¬ 
sen  explained. 

The  educational  television  exp-ri- 
ment  started  a  few  years  ago  with 
great  enthusiasm  in  D.  C.  schools. 
L’nder  the  direction  of  their  own 
teachers  and  staff,  programs  in  mu¬ 
sic,  science,  and  foreittn  lansruai'es 
were  telecast  reijularly  over  a  Icn  al 
commercial  station.  ITie  schools  were 
equipfx?d  with  the  necessary  receiv¬ 
ing  sets  in  appropriate  places.  Each 
school  had  at  least  two  sets;  larger 
schools,  a  set  on  each  floor. 

The  experiment  lasted  about  four 


get  versatile  gymnasium 
seating  for  your  new  or 
present  school  building 


permit  quick,  easy  set-up  changes 
for  every  gymnasium  event 

YOU  CAN  assure  profitable  full-time  use  of  your  school  gymnasium 
— planned  or  existing — with  this  modern  equipment,  available  in 
recessed,  wall-attached,  movable  and  reverse-fold  types.  Seating 
set-up  changes  are  made  quickly  to  fit  every  event.  Any  number 
of  rows  can  be  locked  open  {see  phnto).  Safway  telescoping  gym 
seats  give  you  these  practical  advantages: 

SPECTATOR  COMFORT— Good  tight  linm  EASY  OPERATION  — Straight-lin«  tracking  with 
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years,  and  at  first  was  highly  lauded 
as  an  effective  aid  to  instruction. 
Even  some  adults  tuned  in  on  the 
programs,  although  they  were  pre¬ 
pared  for  students  enrolled  in  classes 
studying  the  subjects  telecast. 

The  school  administration-spon¬ 
sored  series  was  dropped,  however, 
because  teachers  complained  that 
students  failed  to  give  active  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  screen  and  because  there 
was  no  time  for  the  “give  and  take” 
that  characterizes  a  successful  learn¬ 
ing  situation. 


Later  the  Greater  Washington  Ed¬ 
ucational  Television  Association, 
after  a  lengthy  process  of  organiza¬ 
tion,  received  enough  financial  sup¬ 
port  from  local  organizations  and  in¬ 
terested  foundations  to  begin  a  series 
of  programs  on  wttg-tv  for  the 
1958-59  school  year.  “Time  for  Sci¬ 
ence,”  prepared  as  an  aid  to  teaching 
that  subject  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
grades,  was  offered  at  11;  30  a.m. 
each  school  day  for  classroom  use. 
But  Supt.  Hansen  has  now  an¬ 
nounced  that  “Time  for  Science”  will 
not  be  received  in  the  District  Schools 
after  the  close  of  the  current  year, 


and  that  there  are  no  plans  to  use 
the  proposed  foreign  language  pro¬ 
grams  of  GWETA  next  year. 

Skeptics  of  teaching  by  television 
are  hailing  the  action  of  the  local 
schools  as  the  first  in  the  country  to 
be  taken  by  a  system  which  has  given 
television  a  lengthy  trial  and  found 
it  wanting. 

District  supervisors  and  teachers 
based  their  decision  to  discontinue 
classroom  television  on  an  indictment 
of  the  medium  as  an  aid  in  instruc¬ 
tion  and  on  the  lack  of  integration 
with  courses  of  study  outlined  by 
school  curriculum  makers.  Occasion 
for  the  first  charge  existed  in  the 
school-planned  and  school-super¬ 
vised  telecasts  with  which  the  Dis¬ 
trict  experiment  began.  The  charge 
of  lack  of  coordination  is  more  ap¬ 
propriately  leveled  against  the  gweta 
science  programs  because  they  are  de¬ 
signed  and  telecast  independently  of 
the  school  s\-stem. 

Although  District  pupils  will  not 
l)e  watching  the  television  screen  in 
class  next  year,  the  tv  sets  will  still  be 
available.  “.\ny  well-equipped  school 
should  have  them,”  says  Supt.  Han¬ 
sen.  The  sets  will  be  used  for  the  re¬ 
ception  of  important  events  broad¬ 
cast  “live”  by  local  commercial 
stations. 

I’he  GWETA  plans  to  continue  its 
services  to  area  schools  next  year. 
“Time  for  .Science”  is  used  in  class¬ 
room  instruction  in  18  school  sys¬ 
tems  of  Maryland  and  Virginia 
adjacent  to  the  District,  where  ap¬ 
proximately  46,0(X)  students  watch 
the  telecasts.  Representatives  of  these 
systems  agreed  that  they  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  use  the  “Time  for  Science” 
series,  and  other  programs  provided 
in  1960-  61  by  the  Association. 

For  People  Only 

A  “space  laboratory”  has  been 
j  established  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
!  fomia,  Berkeley  campus,  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  .Samuel  Silver,  elec¬ 
tronics  research  specialist. 

Included  in  the  course  of  study  in 
the  new  department  are  origin  of  cos- 
'  mic  rays,  effect  of  radiation  belts  in 
i  space  about  the  earth  and  in  the 
I  vicinities  of  other  planets,  the  proba- 
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BEST  POWER  SUPPLY 


science  facilities 


TEACHING  WITH  —  William  W.  Rohn,  Ktenc*  department  head,  inipecting  student  experiment 

on  conductivity  of  fluids  at  Edison  Township  High  School,  Menlo  Park,  N.  J. 

"Variable  electrical  power  for  science  experiments  was  not  provided  in  our  new 
high  school,"  reports  Bill  Bohn,  head  of  the  scieiKe  department  at  Edison  High. 

"We  carefully  examined  all  available  means  of  supplying  variable  AC  and  DC 
current  for  educational  purposes  and  found  portable  units  the  only 

practical  solution  to  our  problem.  No  installation  was  necessary  and  we  could 
simply  'plug  in'  wherever  we  needed  complete  AC  and  DC  service.” 

"We  now  have  portable  service  for  all  science  students  and 

strongly  recommend  them  wherever  labs  are  without  permanent  AC  and  DC  power 
appropriate  for  electrical  experiments." 


^FREE  TEACHING  AIDS  .  .  .  Sample  illustrated 
experiments  available  on  request. 

Write  for  complete  catalog  today. 
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bilities  of  plant  and  animal  life  on 
other  planets,  and  the  earth’s  elec¬ 
tromagnetic  field. 

Thus  far,  only  p>eople  can  apply 
for  the  course. 

The  Enormous  Room  ! 

'I'he  typical  one-room  school  is  43  | 
years  old,  located  in  open  country, 
has  no  inside  toilet,  and  is  heated  by 
a  stove,  ^'et,  the  “little  red  school- 
house”  is  far  from  disappearing  from 
the  American  scene,  according  to  the 
National  Education  Association.  1 
More  than  400, (KXJ  children  still 
attend  classes  in  one-r(K)m  schools, 
says  the  nea,  and  during  1959  there 
were  23,695  of  them  in  use.  The 
figure  represents  20  percent  of  all 
public  schools. 

Owr  a  third  of  the  teachers  in 
one-room  schools  told  the  nea  they 
l)elieved  consolidation  with  other 
schools  would  be  impossible  or  un¬ 
desirable. 

Hie,  Haec,  Hoc— 

Who’s  for  Latin? 

The  continuing  d«*bate  over  the 
\alue  of  teaching  Latin  in  secondary 
schools  has  been  renewed  with  two 
recent  contradictory  events. 

In  England,  Oxford  University 
voted  decisively  in  favor  of  dropping 
Latin  as  an  entrance  requirement. 
Cambridge  University  is  expected  to 
follow  the  example. 

The  change  is  bound  to  affect  sec¬ 
ondary  sch(X)l  students  throughout 
Britain  because  for  decades  secondaiy- 
education  in  England  has  been 
geared  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge  en¬ 
trance  requirements. 

.Advocates  of  the  change  are  in 
favor  of  placing  the  new  emphasis  on 
modem  languages,  particularly  Rus¬ 
sian. 

However,  from  the  University  of 
Michigan  comes  a  sharp  challenge. 
“Two  years  of  Latin  isn’t  enough,” 
declares  Gerald  F.  Else,  chairman  of 
the  University’s  department  of  class¬ 
ical  studies.  Else  claims  that  Latin  is 
important  and  growing  in  popular¬ 
ity  “because  of  its  solid  values  as  a 
preparation  for  other  languages.”  i 

Many  high  schools  have  strength-  | 


U.S;'  LABORATORY  SINK 


KANOLES  TOEM  ALL! 


CHEMICAL  CERAMICS  DIVISION 
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EWARE 


The  wider  range  of  corrosives  encountered 
in  modern  laboratory  service  makes  this 
basic  advantage  of  the  “U.  S.”  Chemical 
Porcelain  Sink  more  important  than  ever! 
Solid,  non-porous  chemical  porcelain 
handles  all  corrosives  safely  .  .  .  hot  or 
cold,  weak  or  concentrated  . .  .  eliminates 
any  need  for  installing  special  sinks  to 
handle  special  corrosives.  In  laboratories 
equipped  with  “U.  S.”  sinks  there  is  no 
epneern  about  which  sink  takes  which 
corrosive.  No  need  to  consult  “chemical 
resistance”  charts.  Less  chance  for  costly 
errors. 

Modern  “U.  S.”  Chemical  Porcelain  Lab¬ 
oratory  Sinks  provide  truly  practical 
answers  to  tooay’s  laboratory  require¬ 
ments.  They  are  unsurpassed  in  time- 
proven  durability,  and  strikingly  hand¬ 
some!  Their  hard,  smooth,  gray-glazed 
surfaces  are  easiest  to  clean, 
can’t  absorb  stains  or  odors, 
never  need  honing  or  scour¬ 
ing.  Mechanically  strong  and 
rugged,  superior  heat-shock 
resistance  for  carefree  main¬ 
tenance. 


Our  n*w  Bullutin  1-8R  givus  cempUl* 
datoils,  illuttratct  mor*  than  50  stand¬ 
ard  silts  and  many  stylts.  Call  yaur 
Laboratory  Furniturt  Dtaltr  or  writ* 
dirtet. 
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DELUXE 


•  EQUATORIAL 
MOUNT 

•  PORTABLE 

•  STURDY  STEEL 
PEDESTAL 

•  5  BY  45  INCH 
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ALUMINUM 
TUBE 

•  4V4  inch 
APERTURE 

•  3  EYEPIECES 

•  50-100-200 
POWER 

•  6  POWER 
FINDER 


$98.50 
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ASSEMBLED 


American  made.  12  models  avail¬ 
able  to  10  inch  aperture  with 
clock  drives.  Free  technical  assist¬ 
ance  to  schools.  Write  for  16  page 
catalog. 

Dealers:  A  few  territories  are  available. 


OPAQUE  PROJECTOR 

When  your  specification  sheet  for  Opaque  Projectors 
reads,  “Beseler,  or  Equal"  it  can  only  mean  Beseler 
Vu-Lyte  II.  We  are  proud  that  our  name  is  used  as  a 
standard.  But,  we  take  even  more  pride  in  the  fact 
that  Beseler  Vu-Lyte  n  Opaque  Projectors  have  not 
been  equalled,  though  often  imitated. 
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Here  is  the  proof 


_JL,  1.  UNIVERSALLY  AO- 
JUSTABLE  PUTEN.  Vac- 
umatic  platen*  holds 
— '  sinple  sheets  flat,  with¬ 
out  flutter  —  eliminatini  copy 
holders.  Platen  mechanism 
lowers  parallel  to  desired  copy 
plane.  Holds  steady  in  preset 
position  without  locking  —  no 
fear  of  snapping  closed.  The 
problem  of  annoying  light 
looks  around  the  platen  has 
been  solved  by  the  new 
Beseler  Flashield  which  at¬ 
taches  permanently  in  one 
minute  and  holds  in  every 
ray  of  light. 


4.  LICHTWEI6HT,  RU6- 
^  GEO  CONSTRUCTION. 
All  wrought  and  riveted 
aluminum  construction, 
contoured  to  hug  optical 
path,  for  maximum  compact¬ 
ness.  Weight  only  29  lbs., 
with  two  carrying  positions. 
As  an  added  convenience  it 
has  a  permanently  attached 
IS  ft.  power  cord  with  mold¬ 
ed  on  right  angle  plug,  and 
storage  space  provided  in  the 
projector. 


f  2.  PROJECTS  ALL  SUB- 

JECTS.  Feed-O-Matic*  ^ 
conveyor  belt,  crank- 
feeds  continuous  copy. 
Built-in  drawer  accepts  glass 
plate  for  projection  of  books 
and  glossy  photographs.  Large 
rear  door  for  oversize  speci¬ 
mens  and  easy  access  to  pro¬ 
jection  lamp.  Heat  reflecting 
filter  available  for  projection 
of  temperature-sensitive  ma¬ 
terials. 


^**5.  HIGH  LUMINOSITY 
OPTICAL  SYSTEM.  De- 
livers  140  lumens,  for 
^  uniform  projection  even 
in  lighted  rooms.  Secondary 
reflection  system  features  un¬ 
breakable  "Alzac"  mirrors. 
Cooling  system  reduces  heat 
to  minimum.  Virtually  no  fan 
noise! 


6.  BUILT-IN  PROJEC- 
TION  POINTER.  Dust- 
I  proof  Pointex  produces 
bright,  sharp  arrow 
image  that  moves  anywhere 
on  screen.  Optical  system* 
utilizes  same  lamp  for  protec¬ 
tion  and  pointer  -  no  extra 
lamps  or  external  wiring. 
•Patent  or  Patent  Applied  For 


^  3. SPECIALLY  OESIGNEO 

/A  LENS.  5"  diameter,  18" 
focal  length  f3.6  color¬ 
s'*^  corrected,  coated  anas- 
tigmat  for  overall  sharp 
Image,  with  Double  Rack  and 
Pinion  focusing.  Permanently 
attached  lens  cap  offers  per¬ 
manent  lens  protection. 
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cned  their  4-year  programs,  partic¬ 
ularly  the  last  two  years,  Else  points 
out,  while  those  with  2-year  pro¬ 
grams  have  considered  ways  of  re¬ 
viving  advanced  Latin. 

All  this  has  led  to  a  “drastic  short¬ 
age”  of  Latin  teachers.  Else  said. 
“V'^ery  few  Latin  teachers  have  been 
trained  in  the  last  20  years  to  meet 
the  growing  demand,”  he  said,  al¬ 
though  since  1954  the  number  of 
Latin  students  at  the  University  has 
increased  187  percent. 

Mature  Approach 

C)n-campus  apartment  housing 
with  individual  units  for  undergrad¬ 
uates.  graduates,  and  faculty  has 
been  recommended  in  a  “mature  and 
no\'el  approach”  to  the  problem  of 
providing  adequate  housing  at  Cor¬ 
nell  University. 

.•\  report  on  housing  needs  at  Cor¬ 
nell  submitted  to  President  Deane 
\V.  Malott  by  the  faculty  committee 
on  student  affairs  proposed  that  the 
main  type  of  new  housing  construc¬ 
tion  at  the  school  be  apartment  units 
available  to  “a  very  diverse  cross- 
section  of  the  University  commu¬ 
nity.” 

.All  available  evidence  indicates 
that  students  find  apartment  living 
more  attractive  than  dormitory  liv¬ 
ing,  the  committee  said,  adding  it 
belie\es  that  apartment  living  ideally 
ran  make  a  greater  contribution  to 
the  academic  life  of  the  University 
than  dormitory  living. 

The  committee  was  firm  in  this 
latter  belief.  The  cost  of  student 
housing  is  great,  the  report  said,  and 
can  b(?  fully  justified  only  if  it  makes 
a  maximum  contribution  to  the  cen¬ 
tral  goal  at  Cornell — to  be  a  place 
of  learning.  “Economy  which  would 
reduce  student  housing  to  mere  shel¬ 
ter  is  false  economy;  to  be  economi¬ 
cal,  housing  must  be  functional  and 
its  function  is  primarily  to  encourage 
study.” 

The  committee  also  recommended 
that  in  planning  new  University 
housing,  more  consideration  be  given 
to  such  academic  needs  as  facilities 
for  quiet  and  intense  study,  browsing 


libraries  which  encourage  reading  for 
pleasure,  facilities  for  casual,  intelli¬ 
gent  conversation,  and  the  opjxirtu- 
nity  to  enrich  undergraduate  life 
through  everyday  social  association 
with  trraduate  students  and  memlx-rs 
of  the  faculty. 

Special  Scholars 

Some  150  freshmen  will  form  the 
core  for  a  unic|ue  four-year  centen¬ 
nial  scholar  proiiram  to  begin  at  the 


University  of  Denver  in  September. 

The  class — selected  from  high 
school  seniors  throughout  the  nation 
who  have  shown  exceptional  capac¬ 
ity  for  academic  work — will  follow 
a  program  considerably  different 
from  the  regular  freshman  class,  al¬ 
though  both  groups  will  graduate  in 
1964 — the  l(X)th  birthday  of  the 
University. 

Each  of  the  special  students  will 
receive  a  $2,890  full  tuition  grant. 
.According  to  University  officials, 
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COURTS 


hen  it  comes  to  tennis  courts  the 
armed  services  of  our  country  are  truly 
unified  —  they  are  in  accord  in  selecting 
Laykold  all-weather  courts.  In  addition, 
a  recent  survey  reveals  that  these  .same 
minimum-maintenance  courts  are  in¬ 
stalled  on  65 'Tc  of  the  military  posts  and 
bases,  nationwide. 

Courts  that  merit  installation  at  our 
three  major  military  schools  deserve 
your  consideration.  Get  complete  infor¬ 
mation  from  our  nearest  office. 

American  Bitumuls 
&  Asphalt  Company 

320  Marhet  St.  San  Francisco  20,  Calif. 

Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.  Baltimore  3,  Md. 

Cincinnati  38.  Ohio  St.  Louis  17,  Mo.  Oakland  1,  Calif. 
Atlanta  8.  Ga.  Tucson.  Anz.  Inglewood,  Calif. 
Mobile,  Ala  Portland  8.  Ore.  San  Juan  23,  P.  R. 

IITUMVISS  EmIiiIiH  tsitilU  •  CHEVION  S  Piriii  ksaktlti 
IMMID£  MaMt  SsKiiltiei  •  KTIOUSIlCfi  mtotiel  Makalts 


AT  ANNAPOLIS 


May,  1  960 
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WASH  and 

SANITIZE 

in  minutes- -- 

instead  of  hours! 


With  This 
rn  |\  All  New  — 


Deluxe  Stainless  Steel 

STERILIZER/ 


•  IT  WASHES  •  IT  RINSES 

•  IT  STERILIZES  •  IT  DEODORIZES 

•  IT  PRE-HEATS 


stepping  on  the  gas  pedal  of  your  car 

Saves  Work  —  Saves  Money 

-  -  wherever  Refuse  Cans  —  Mixing 
Kettles— Stock  Pots— Milk  Cans— Insu¬ 
lated  Carrier-Dispensers  or  any  Large 
Containers  —  Waste  Baskets,  etc.,  re¬ 
quire  cleaning  and  sterilizing — It  does 
the  job  Faster,  more  thoroughly  and 
with  the  greatest  emphasis  on  Sanita¬ 
tion  —  Pays  for  itself  quickly.  It  per¬ 
mits  the  use  of  Hot  Water,  Cold  Water 
and  Steam  —  in  any  combination  or 
sequence  —  Operates  with  either  High 
or  Low  boiler  pressures  —  Easily  In¬ 
stalled  with  standard  fittings. 


EXCLUSIVE 

Patented  3  Direction¬ 
al,  Pressure  Propel¬ 
led,  Cyclonic  Jet 
Spray  Nozzle  Scours 
And  Sanitizes  Cvery 
Minute  Area  In  A 
Matter  Of  Minutes— 
It  Is  Truly  Revolu¬ 
tionary! 

Write  for  FREE  literature  Kit  OV-24 

tVacuum  Can  Co. 

19  S.  Hoyne  Ave.,  Chicago  12,  III.,  U.S.A 


News  Round-up  (continued) 


students  w'ill  be^in  class  work  at  a 
“high  level.”  Courses  which  are  com¬ 
mon  to  all  students  are  being  spe¬ 
cially  redesigned  for  the  scholars,  so 
that  they  can  move  through  them 
more  rapidly. 

A  series  of  special  seminars  and 
symposia  covering  broad  areas  of 
general  studies  is  being  organized  to 
supplement  class  work.  The  guiding 
principle  of  the  program  w’ill  be  to 
integrate  the  special  interests  of 
each  scholar  with  general  problems 
of  human  concern.  Opportunities  for 
independent  study  will  be  available 
to  the  students,  with  the  senior  year 
set  up  on  a  self-direction  principle 
similar  to  a  graduate  program. 


On  Display 

A  model  of  the  new  Linton  High 
.School  in  .Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  w’hich 
received  a  top  award  last  year  in  The 
School  Executive's  better  school  de¬ 
sign  competition,  is  being  displayed 


at  an  American  education  exhibit  at 
the  University  of  Moscow. 

The  United  States  Information 
.Agency  requested  that  Perkins  & 
Will,  architects,  display  the  model. 
The  firm  designed  the  school  in  as¬ 
sociation  with  the  Schenectady  archi¬ 
tectural  firm  of  Ryder  and  Link. 

Two-Way  ETV 

One  of  the  major  criticisms  of  edu¬ 
cational  television — that  it  provides 
only  one-way  communication — may 
be  answered  in  an  experimental  proj¬ 
ect  underway  in  Galveston,  Texas. 
Local  schools  have  started  to  use  a 
new  two-way,  audio-visual,  closed- 
circuit  instrument  called  “Phono¬ 
scope.”  'I'he  device  combines  a  21- 
inch  tele\ision  receiver  and  a  small 
camera  in  one  unit.  It  is  portable  and 
described  as  easy  to  use. 

Eight  elementary  schools  in  the 
Galveston  area  have  Ijeen  wired  with 
coaxial  cable.  Each  classroom  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  connection  boxes  so  that 
two-way  audio-video  communication 


OV-269 


SEE  a  (demonstration  by  a  specialist 


SIMPLIFIED 


DRY  FOG” 
INSECT  A 
CONTROL'S 


PROGRAM 


for  FREE  demonstration  or  literature  address: 

WEST  CHEMICAL  PRODUCTS  INC..  42-37  West  St.,  Long  Island  City  1.  N.  Y. 
Branches  in  principal  cities*  IN  CANADA:  S621-23  Casgrain  Ave.,  Montreal 
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OV.270 


OV.272 


GOUGLER  mWASHWINDOWS 

HIGH  or  LOW  A 

with  aTuckerWindowWasher 


MASTER  KEY 

COMBINATION 


These  sturdy,  high  security  locks 
use  a  new  type  master  key,  not 
duplicable  on  key  machines,  for 
proper  control  and  maximum 
protection.  They  feature  "click* 
ing”  combinations,  no  need  to 
read,  just  count  clicks  and  open 
—even  in  the  dark. 


Similar  non-matftr  icy  lock.  No.  30/1,  evailablo. 


Gougler  Locks  are  used  by:  Seward  Park  High,  New 
York,  N.  Y.;  Parkway  Jr.  High,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla.; 
Baldwin  High,  Pittsburgh;  and  many  others.  Free 
records  of  combinations  with  all  orders. 

Wrlto  tor  tampio,  prices  and  7  years  credit  plan. 

C.  Le  GOUGLER  KEYLESS  LOCK  COe 

711  Lake  St.  Kent,  Ohio 


For  Staging  that's  . . . 

VERSATILE.  ECONOMICAL.  DRAMATIC 

Consult  Pittsburgh 


Let  us  design  a  modern,  dra* 
mafic  stage  setting  that  can  be 
quickly  and  easily  adapted  to 
your  every  need. 


TtACK  •  LIGHTS 
HARDWARE 
RIGGING 


WRITE  TODAY  tor  h 


fiiJtJtAhu/iqh,  SirupL  9/ic. 


rn.  dra- 

t  can  be  DRAPERIES 

ipted  to  FIATS 

DROPS 

Our  Curved  Cyclorama  Track 
converts  your  stage  to  any  size 
area  you  need  —  or  clears  the 
stage  for  use  as  a  gymnasium. 

uvhation  or  additional  information. 

2705  No.  Charies  St. 


HOW  TO  OPERATE 

Custodians  oil  ov«r  th« 
country  hav«  optratod 
Tuckof  Window  Wosh- 
•rs  without  previous 
domonstrotion  or  obswr* 
votion.  If  your  custo* 
dian  wants  to  try  a 
Tucker  Window  Wash¬ 
er,  we  will  ship  pre¬ 
paid  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  the  wash¬ 
er  moy  be  returned  for 
cancellation  of  the 
charges  if  not  sotisfied. 


Pimbvrgli  14,  Pmnna. 


TUCKER  WINDOW 
WASHERS  feature... 

e  TELESCOPIC  HANDIES 
Telescoping  Aluminum  Sections 
available  for  lengths  up  to  66 
feet.  Sections  also  come  oport 
for  use  in  other  combinations. 

A  66  foot  handle,  brush  and 
hose  full  of  water  weighs  only 
20  pounds. 

•  AUTOMATIC,  VISIBLE 
DETERGENT 

Valve  controlled  detergent 
dispenser  mokes  and  delivers  de¬ 
tergent  solution  from  compressed 
tablets  ...  or  cleor  rinse  woter 
as  desired.  Acrylic  tube  contairv 
er  shows  contents  at  a  glortce. 

•  COMPRESSED  DETERGENT 
Compressed  Detergent  Tablets 
clean  gloss,  but  will  rtot  etch 

paint,  stain  storte  or  brickwork.  /~vvT  v 

nor  injure  gross  ond  shrubs.  U.\L,1  1  VVIM- 

•  SPECIAL  WINDOW  MUSHES  DOW  WASHERS  can 

Wide  flora  brushoft  with  Nylon  show  you  how  to  save 

edges  ond  Polyurethone  foom  time  money  in  clean- 

centers  wash  windows,  edges  j  inaccessible  win- 

ond  corners  in  one  swipe.  *,  ®  ^  inactessiDie  win 

dows.  Up  to  now,  it  was 

_  necessary  to  erect  costly 

scaffolding.  With  a  Tuck¬ 
er  window  wand,  it  is  a  simple  time  and  money¬ 
saving  task  to  clean  those  windows  .  .  .  and  bv  stand¬ 
ing  on  terra  firma.  Tucker  offers  eles’en  moael  sizes 
for  most  buildings  from  one  to  five  stories.  Most  pop¬ 
ular  size.  Model  4,  reaches  modem  3  stories  and  older 
2  or  2X  story  schools.  Costs  only  $69.80  delivered 
for  use  without  detergent  or  disjienser, 

AvsiUbla  through  your  favorite  Sanitary  Suppty 
Daalar  ...  or  writ#  for  full  particulars,  pricas  and 
maaturing  instructions  to  .  .  . 


TUCKER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

CEDAR  RAP  IDS,  IOWA 


May,  1960 
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FOR  THE  LOWER  GRADES— Junior  Height  Washfountains  are 
four  inches  lower. 


FOR  THE  UPPER  GRADES— Standard  Height  Washfountains  (36- 
in.  Diameter)  are  located  convenient  to  “Girls"  rest  room  door  at  one 
end  and  "Boys"  at  the  other. 


Archifecfi  and  Engineers — 

Sullivan,  Isoocs  and  Sullivan, 
Cincinnati,  Ohia 
COLERAIN  TOWNSHIP 
Hamilton  County,  Ohio  ?_'■ 


BRADLEY  WASHFOUNTAINS... 

at  Clarence  A.  Struble  Elementary  School 


^OYS 


IN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS,  TOO 
ULTRA-SANITARY,  AND  ECONOMICAL  WASHING  FACILITIES 


With  foot  control,  hands  are  thoroughly  washed  and  thoroughly 
rinsed  without  faucet  contacts.  Conveniently  placed  Washfoun¬ 
tains  encourage  cleanliness.  They  are  economical,  because  one 
set  of  piping  connections  suffices  for  each  4  to  6  person  (36-in.) 
Washfountain. 


In  schools,  colleges,  institutions  throughout  the  land— thou¬ 
sands  of  hands  are  washed  daily  in  this  sanitary  manner. 
Besides  the  36-in.  models  there  are  the  larger  54-in.  sizes  both 
full  circular  and  semi-circular  (wall  mounted).  And  the  smaller 
Type  Duo  used  in  First-Aid  Rooms,  Faculty  Rest  Rooms,  near 
entrance  from  playgrounds,  in  cafeterias,  etc. 


For  the  complete  story  and  specifications  write  today  for  new 
Catalog  6004.  No  obligation.  BRADLEY  WASHFOUNTAIN  CO. 
2233  W.  Michigan  Street,  Milwaukee  1,  Wisconsin. 


BRADlEi^ 


for 

MW  CoF.  6004 


News  Round-up  (continued) 

is  possible  from  any  classroom  in  the 
I  eight  buildings.  Each  school  is  con- 
i  nected  by  cable  to  a  central  switch- 
I  board  in  the  administration  building 
'  where  a  small  studio  is  provided.  I'he 
switchboard  serves  as  the  nerve  cen¬ 
ter  for  the  entire  operation  and  fa- 
I  cilitates  conferences  between  individ¬ 
uals  and  classrooms  at  any  one  of  the 
,  schools. 

I 

Quote  /  Unquote 

"We  must  continue  to  insist  on 
(juantity  as  well  as  quality.  For  while 
we  are  making  every  effort  to  edu- 
i  cate  the  gifted  to  become  leaders,  we 
must  not  forget  that  the  strength  of 
our  republic  lies  in  the  wisdom  of  the 
great  masses  of  people  who  must 
have  the  ability  and  courage  to 
choose  the  right  leaders  to  support 
the  right  causes." — Dean  Sliaffner, 
Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn. 

*  *  * 

"If  you  work  with  your  hands  and 
your  head,  you’re  an  artisan.  If  you 
work  with  your  hands  and  head  and 
heart,  you’re  an  artist.  If  you  work 
with  your  hands  and  head  and  heart 
and  feet,  you’re  a  salesman.  But  if 
you  work  with  your  hands  and  head 
and  heart  and  feet  and  voire  and 
education,  intuition  and  imagination, 
and  if  you’re  a  public  relations  ex¬ 
pert  and  know  how  to  deal  with  all 
things,  you’re  a  teacher!” — Retired 
Judge  Harold  C.  Kessinger  of  Ridge- 
wood,  N.  J. 

*  *  * 

Only  13  percent  of  the  nation’s 
high  school  girls  want  to  go  to  col¬ 
lege  primarily  for  intellectual  ad¬ 
vancement,  says  a  University  of 
Michigan  researcher. 

*  «  * 

“As  we  weigh  our  pennies  for  edu¬ 
cation  on  the  scale  of  American 
\alues — and  dole  out  less  than  six 
cents  per  dollar  of  national  income — 
let  us  be  mindful  that  the  fate  of  our 
democracy  may  hang  in  the  bal¬ 
ance.” — William  Papier,  research  di¬ 
rector  of  Ohio’s  Bureau  of  Unem- 
:  ployment  Compensation. 
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...  and 

reasonable,  too! 


ANY  SIZE  •  ANY  STYLE 


SpeciaUAU  ^  PLfu^  Cort! 


Protect  with  ABC 
6yn  Floor  Covering 


When  gyms  are  used  for  other  than 
athletic  purposes  floors  take  terrific  punishment  .  .  .  scuffing,  stain¬ 
ing,  gouging  from  feet  and  chairs.  ABC  Gym  Floor  Cover  prevents 
this  costly  destruction  .  .  .  pays  for  itself  mony  times  over,  by  pre¬ 
serving  flooring.  Made  of  sturdy  cotton  duck  .  .  .  flame-resisting, 
moisture  repellent,  mildew-resisting.  Easy  to  handle  and  store. 
Neutral  color  harmonizes  with  oil  interiors.  Con  be  supplied  with 
Traffic  Safety  Training  layout.  Send  for  literature.  Also  ask  about 
Patrol-Lites  for  school  crossing  safety. 


a^m  E  R  I  c  a  n  brattice  cloth  corp. 


338  Argoniie  Rd..  Warsaw,  Itrdiana 


You  can  transport  and  serve  bulk  hot  and  cold  foods  which 
will  retain  their  original  appetizing  qualities,  appealing 
freshness,  and  nourishment  over  extended  periods  of  time 
n  the  new  ATLAS  HCP  Food  Cart. 

I  ATLAS  Model  HCP-2000  Food  Carts  now  in  doily  use  ore 
'eeding  up  to  600  children.  ATLAS  Model  HCP-165  is  feeding 
jp  to  400  children. 

The  ATLAS  HCP  Food  Cart  functions  with  maximum 
efficiency  and  ease  as  a  transporter  of  bulk  hot  and  cold 
foods,  and  as  a  serving  top  and  reserve  food  supply  in  one 
unit  in  the  serving  area. 

New,  improved  features  include: 

•  Special  "cold  conditioned’’  compartment  keeps  cold  foods  COLD 

•  Salads  and  desserts  keep  perfectly  for  hours  at  proper 
temperatures 

•  Additional  heat  in  top  and  loner  heated  compartments  insures 
that  hot  foods  are  kept  HOT 

•  S’eu!  thermostatic  control  automatically  controls  temperatures 

•  The  entire  Food  Cart  is  easy  to  clean  and  keep  clean 

•  New  heavy  duty  casters  mean  easy  maneuverability  and  long  life 

•  New  refrigerator-type  door  latches  provide  positive  door  seal 
and  holding  action 

•  New  stainless  steel  sheathed,  tubular  heaters  insure  trouble- 
•free  operation. 

I  Please  write  for  brochure  containinc  complete  information. 


ATLAS  DIVISION 

^  NATIONAL  CORNICE  WORKS 

1323  Channing  Street 
Los  Angeles  21,  California 

Established  1911 


Moy,  1960 


CAN  FEED  UP  TO 

I  .  SEATS  I  600  CHILDREN 

II  •  BACKS  ^  and  COLD  FOODS 

g  •  TOPS  ^  QUICKLY 

tablet  ^  ECONOMICALLY 


•  TABLET  p  a 

ARMS  m 

for  worn  or  damaged 

ScUoal,  I 


l/iJfUte.  Qoettplaie  ^eiaild.  aeuL 
Owi  Speci^icaiioetd.! 

WARVEL  PRODUCTS  CORP. 

GILLETT,  WISCONSIN 


...with  the  New  ATLAS  HCP 
Portable  Electric 


mmmsmmimmssssaBBSsssss 
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CUTS 

CLEANING 


CHEMSEARCH  CONCENTRATE 

FROM 


NATIONAL  CHEMSEARCH 


(E) 


The  universal  cleaner  that  actually  lets  one  man  do  the  work 
of  two!  Chemsearch  concentrate  cleans  floors  quicker,  better 
. . .  with  no  time-consuming  scrubbing  or  rinsing.  Penetrates 
deep  into  pores  . . .  floats  dirt  to  the  surface  for  easy  removal. 
Safe  for  all  washable  surfaces. 


For  on-the-spot  assistance,  see  your 
National  Chemsearch  representative. 
Well  trained,  experienced  in  dealing  with 
your  kind  of  problems  . . .  backed  by  one 
of  the  finest  research  staffs  in  the 
industry. 


Leader  in 
Chemical  Research 
—  Since  1919 


■  ^liwTionflil 


CHEm5EARtH.coM. 

DALLAS  •  LOS  ANGCLES 
ST.  LOUIS  •  NEW  YO«K 


Cbenatarcb:  2417  Conioercc:  Dallas.  Texas 
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OVERVIEW 


Product  &  Service  Index-May,  1960 

This  index  coven  produco  and  icrvicn  referred  to  in  both  advertiaeinenti  and  editorial  reviewa  in  thi*  iaaue.  To  find 
a  particular  advertifcmcnt  or  editorial  liitiiig,  oonault  the  key  (OV  number)  which  precedea  the  listing,  and  which 
will  also  be  found  above  the  advertisement  or  listing  in  the  body  of  the  ■"■g*""* 

If  further  information  concerning  any  of  these  products  is  desired,  it  will  be  sent  without  charge  or  obligatian. 
Simply  circle  the  identifying  numben  on  the  back  of  ihe  business  reply  card  and  mail  it  to  us. 


OV 

200  Rol-Fol  Folding  Tablet  and 

Benches 

201  Mittittippi  Diffused  Glass 

202  Service  Bureau  Corporation  Data  ' 

Processing  Service 

203  Medart  Telescopic  Gym  Seats 

204  Sylvania  School  Lighting  Fixtures 

205  Spitz  Planetarium 

206  St.  Charles  Custom  School 

Storage  Furniture 

207  J.  E.  Burke  Playground  Equipment 

208  Dodge  School  Bus 

209  Haws  Freeze-Proof  Outdoor 

Fountains 

210  Sanymetol  Toilet  Compartments 

211  Rauland  School 

Intercommunication  System 

2 1 2  National  Locker  Locks 

213  White  Utility  Truck 

214  Singer  Teaching  Aids 

215  United  States  Steel  Window  Walls 

216  Fiberesin  Solid  Plastic  Top  and 

Panel  for  School  Furniture 

217  Viewlex  Audio  Visual  Teaching 

Award 

218  Bassick  Glides  for  Metal  Chairs 


OV 

228  USS  AmBridge  Standard  Steel 

Stadiums 

229  Vogel-Peterson  Schooline 

Wardrobe  Systems 

230  American  Crayon  Prang  and  Old 

Faithful  School  Products 

231  Graflex  A-V  Equipment 

232  Deluxe  Library  Products 

233  Masury-Young  Pro-Mo-Lite  Gen¬ 

eral-Purpose  Liquid  Detergent 

234  Game-Time  New  Ideas  in  Swings 

235  Master  Combination  Padlocks 

236  Magnetic  Recording  Industries 

Equipntent  for  Language 
Laboratories 

237  Up-Right  Aluminum  Tallescope  for 

Overhead  Maintenance 

238  IBM  Electric  Typewriter 

239  Royal  Electric  Typewriter 

240  Honor  School  Furniture 

241  Pratt  and  Lambert  Lyt-oli 

Stippling  Eggshell 

242  Aeroshade  Loomwood  Woven 

Wood  Shades 


OV 

243  Acme  Visible  School  Record 

Systems 

244  Radio  Corporation  of  America  Lan¬ 

guage  Laboratory  Equipment 

245  Beckley-Cardy  Sterling  Desks 

246  Neubauer  Gymnasium  Basket 

Racks 

247  Huntington  Slip-Resistant  Bristolite 

Wax 

248  American  City  Bureau  Fund 

Raising 

249  Hunter  Douglas  Flexalum 

Audio-Visual  Blinds 

250  Clarin  Tablet  Arm  Chairs 

251  West  Washroom  Cleaning 

Program 

252  Ajustrite  Chairs  &  Stools 

253  Verd-A-Roy  Fluorescent  Lamps 

254  Michaels  Exhibit  Cases 

255  Brunswick-Balke-Collender 

School  Furniture 

256  Newcomb  Language  Study  Tran¬ 

scription  Player - P.  A.  System 

257  Powers  Pneumatic  Control  of 

Daylight 


219  Geerpres  AAopping  Outfits 

220  du  Pont  Anti-Slip  Ingredient 

for  Floor  Wax 

221  Criterion  Dynascope  Telescope 

for  Teaching 

222  Werner  Aldek  Aluminum  ' 

Scaffolding 

223  American  Optical  Opaque 

Delineascope 

224  Hillyord  Super-Hil-Brite  Floor  Wax 

225  Griggs  School  and  Auditorium 

Furniture 

226  Rolscreen  Pella  Wood  Folding 

Doors 

^  227  Recreation  Ployground  Equipment  , 


FIRST  CLASS 
PERMIT  NO.  280 
SEC.  34.9  P.  L  fr  R. 
NEW  YORK.  N.Y. 


lUSINISS  RIPLY  CARD 
Ne  Paataea  Stame  Nacaaaary  If  MaHeU  la  tka  UaNad  Stataa 


POSTACI  WIU  Rl  PAID  BY 


OVERVIEW 

470  PARK  AVE.  SOUTH 
NEW  YORK  16,  N.  Y. 


OVERVIEW 


I 


ov 

258  American  Playground  and 

Swimming  Pool  Equipment 

259  Ryan  Renovaire  for  Restoring  Turf 

260  Safwoy  Telescoping  Gym  Seats 

261  Buck  Portable  Power  Supply  for 

Science  Experiments 

262  U.  S.  Stoneware  Laboratory  Sink 

263  Charles  Beseler  Vu>Lyte  II 

Opaque  Projector 

264  Spacek  Astronomical  Telescopes 

265  Lawson  All-Service  Containers 

266  American  Bitumuls  &  Asphalt 

Laykold  Tennis  Courts 

267  L.  E.  Carpenter  Vicrtex  V.E.F. 

Vinyl  Wallcoverings 

268  Vacuum  Can  DeLuxe  Stainless 

Steel  Sterilizer 

269  West  Dry  Fog  Insect  Control 

Program 

270  Gougler  Master  Key  Combination 

Locks 

271  Pittsburgh  Staging 

272  Tucker  Window  Washer 

273  Bradley  Washfountains 

274  Warvel  Replacement  Seats,  Backs, 

Tops,  etc.  for  School  Seating 

275  American  Brattice  Cloth  Gym  Floor 

Covering 

276  National  Cornice  Atlas  HCP 

Portable  Electric  Food  Cart 

277  National  Chemsearch  Concentrate 

Cleaner  for  Floors 


OV 

278  Advance  Pixmobile  Projection 

Table  and  Optivox  Portable 
Easel 

279  National  Systems  Packaged 

Exhaust  Removal  Kit  for 
School  Shops 

280  Nor-Lake  Fine-Line  Refrigerators 

281  Monroe  Fold-King  Table  Line 

282  Clean-Cut  Mowers 

283  National  Super  Service  Floor 

Machines 

284  Sani-Mist  Protection  Against 

Athlete's  Foot 

285  Caddy  Corporation  Dish  Coddy 

286  Mitchell  Multi-Purpose  Equipment 

287  Stacor  Multi-Student  Drawing 

Units 

288  Natural  Slate  Chalkboards 

289  Freedman  Artcraft  IMC  School 

Equipment 

290  Gravely  Tractors  for  Grounds 

Maintenance 

291  American  Combination  Lock 

292  New  Method  Bound-to-Stay- 

Bound  Prebound  Books 

293  Bally  Walk-in  Aluminum  or  Steel 

Coolers,  Freezers,  etc. 

294  Advance  Hydro-Vac  Vacuum 

295  Claridge  Chalkboard  &  Cork 

Bulletins 

296  Cousino  Voice-Flector  for  the 

Languoge  Laboratory 
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TITLE 

INSTITUTION 
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CITY 
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OV 

297  Tauber  Fast-Action  Binding  Kit 

298  Metalab  Laboratory  Equipment 

THIS  MONTH'S  PRODUCT  PREVIEW 

301  General  School  Equipment 

Company  Chair-Desk 

302  Bond  Crown  &  Cork  Division 

Wall  Covering 

303  Western  Design  Teaching  Machine 

304  Metal  Works  Pre-Assembled 

Lab  Booth 

305  Charles  Beseler  Vu-Graph 

306  Airwall  Divider  Walls 

307  Armstrong  Cork  Air-Conditioning 

Film 

308  Armstrong  Cork  Acoustical  Ceiling 

Panels 

309  Silite  Stacking  Glass  Tray 

310  Lyon  Metal  Products  Bookcases 

31 1  Haws  Drinking  Fountain 

312  Jam  Handy  Organization  India 

Filmstrip 

313  Cookson  Company  Rolling  Grilles 

314  Duke  Cafeteria  Counter 

315  Ace-Sycamore  Floor  Vacuuming 

316  Indiana  University  A-V  Center  Life 

Science  Film 

317  Captioned  Films  for  the  Deaf 

from  U.  S.  Office  of  Education 

318  Indiana  University  A-V  Center 

Primory  Film 

319  Buffalo  Caster  &  Wheel  Corpora¬ 

tion  Chair  Storage 

320  Wooster  Products  Stair 

AAaintenance 

321  Superior  Coach  School  Buses 

PRODUCT  LITERATURE 

401  Edwin  L.  Wiegand  Bulletin  on 

Heating 

402  Nissen  Trampoline  Brochure  on 

Physical  Education 

403  Monroe  Company  Roof 

AAointenance  Guide 

404  DuKane  Sound  Systems  Folder 

405  Jam  Handy  Organization 

Supplement  of  Filmstrips 


THIS 

MONTH’S 

PRODUCT 

PREVIEW 


S«lected  by  OVERVIEW  editorial  staff. 
For  further  information  of  any  item 
mentioned,  circle  OV  number  on  busi¬ 
ness  reply  cord. 


CHAIR-DESK  OV-301 

A  new  study  top  chair-desk  has  a 
wide  stance,  tapered  leg  and  new 
domed  glide.  The  new  stance  does 


not  exceed  the  prescribed  limits  for 
good  classroom  arrangement  and 
does  not  interfere  in  any  way  with 
students  getting  in  and  out  of  the 
desk,  according  to  its  manufacturer. 
The  cross-design  tubular  steel  under¬ 
structure  is  welded  at  five  points.  An 
underseat  book  rack  and/or  side 
book  rack  is  available  as  optional 
equipment.  A  sister  model  is  offered 
with  a  “Palette”  tablet  arm  instead 
of  the  study  top.  General  School 
Equipment  Company,  Minn. 

WALL  COVERING  OV-302 

Designed  primarily  for  tackboard 


installation  in  school  classrooms, 
Cork-Tex  features  a  }4-itich  thick 
cork  sheet  permanently  bonded  to  18- 
gauge  vinyl.  Result  is  a  covering  that 
can  take  jabs  from  thumbtacks,  pic¬ 
ture  hooks,  and  other  sharp  instru¬ 
ments,  with  no  trace  of  the  puncture 
after  the  instrument  has  been  re¬ 
moved.  The  material  is  marketed  in 
standard  rolls  of  4  x  72  feet,  and  in 
pre-framed  boards  up  to  12  feet. 
.\\  ailable  colors  are  gold,  grey,  green, 
tan,  brown,  sage,  coral,  and  blue. 
Product  of :  Bond  Crown  &  Cork  Di- 
\ision.  Continental  Can  Company, 
Inc.,  III. 

TEACHING  MACHINE  OV-303 

Teaching  machines  produced  by 
fi\e  separate  manufacturing  firms 
were  exhibited  at  this  year’s  Fifteenth 
National  Conference  on  Higher  Ed¬ 
ucation.  “Tutor”  model  (shown)  is  a 
flexible  program  teaching  machine 
using  multiple  choice  responses,  and 


providing  separate  correctional  ma¬ 
terial  for  each  wrong  answer  choice. 
Recording  of  student's  responses  and 
working  time  is  provided.  Both  still 


and  motion  picture  material  are  pre¬ 
sented  on  35  mm  film.  Western  De¬ 
sign  Div.,  U.  S.  Industries.  Inc., 
Cal. 


PRE-ASSEMBLED  LAB  BOOTH  OV-304 


Pre-assembled  lab  booth  is  inter¬ 
esting  variation  on  the  currently  pop¬ 
ular  language  lab  equipment.  Booth 
converts  to  a  canted-top  desk,  when 
front  acoustical  panel  is  lowered.  Re¬ 
cessed  well  allows  for  installation 
of  tape-deck,  earphones,  and  other 
equipment  for  language  instruction. 
Well  is  exposed,  when  front  panel  is 
raised  and  locked  vertically  to  trans¬ 
form  desk  into  a  sound-conditioned 
private  booth.  Side  panels  remain 
fixed  to  minimize  student  distraction. 
Steel  desk-booth  may  be  secured  to 
floor.  Metal  Works  Inc.,  Mo. 

VU-GRAPH  OV-305 

Unusual  teaching  aid  is  this  piece 
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W«  or*  interMttd  in  (Tobl«««  Choirs,  otc.}- 


66  Church  St.  W J ^^310 


Fold  Kiftc 


FOLDING  CHAIRS  ^ 

L  \  All  •  slerl.  iImi  pl>*^^^^; 

v»ood  «>r  padded  seal.  ^ 
rpj^'^  ('<Mnplete  line.  IMrect 
i  V-^v  dtscounis.  See  j 

V  Catatof*. 

TABLI  Md" 

I  feflCrT't  n  CHAIR  TRUCKS 

•  si»*s  —  for 

fransporline.  storing.  Smooth 
rolling,  eass  toadinc.  See  (  alalof . 


%  ! 

NEW  j 

THoH/t^  Fold-King 

TABLE  LINE  , 

FREE-NEW  1960  CATALOG  AND 
DIRECT*  TO -INSTITUTIONS  PRICES 

Kitchen  committees,  social  sroups,  attention!  Direct-from* 
factors  prices— disc*oiinls  up  to  40^f — terms.  t  hurcheSf 
Schools.  C  luhs.  I  ciders  and  all  oreani/atkins.  thir  new 
MtfSKOF  IVMt  FtM  TOI.UIM*  BANQ1  FT 

TARI>S  are  unmatched  for  qualils,  durability,  cons^ 
ience  and  handsome  appearance. 

>iTAV — (  ompletels  automatic  lock  on  pedestals  and  lec** 
-Snaps**  them  rieklls  in  place,  or  folded  flat.  New  pedestal 
and  frame  construction. 

Mail  coupon,  write,  wire  or  phone  for  our  beautiful  new 
cataloe  with  color  pictures  of  Foldine  Tables,  KoldiniL 
(hairs,  table  and  (  hair  Trucks.  Portable  PartitioaSy 
Bulletin  Boards,  l-olding  Risers  and  Platforms. 


160  W.  Williomt  Sfr**t 
Dacotor,  Illinois 


<)V.2«2 


Mowing  Time  in  Half! 

Get  a  clean,  even  mowing  job  from  Clean-Cut’s  "float¬ 
ing”  mower  units.  Mowers  are  so  maneuverable  you 
make  90  or  180-degree  turns  at  top  speed  —  within  the 
length  of  the  Tractor. 

Three  riding  mowers  available  —  the  Clean-Cut  72,  36 
and  24  —  A  Clean-Cut  Mower  to  fit  your  needs ! 

§Pree  Literature  —  Demonstration! 

Write  today  for  colorful  FREE  "Mow¬ 
ing  Magic”  folder  giving  full  details 
about  Clean-Cut  Mowers.  Ask  about  a 
FREE  Demonstration. 

^  Clean-Qut  Mowers  INC. 

P.O.BOX  708  DUNBAR.  W.  VA. 
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OVERVIEW 


CUT  CLEAN 

WITH 

Clean-Cut!  4 


Noma  of  church,  orgoniiotion _ _ 

Moil  to _ _ 

Addrott _ 

City - 


Please  send  the  new  1960  Monroe  FOLD-KING  Catalog  •  prices,  discounts,  terms. 


Clean-Cut  72 
Mows  at  8  MPH 


Cut 

Grounds 


THE  PIXMOBILE  PROJECTION  TABLE  |  KEEP  SICKENING 

EXHAUST  GASES  OUT 
OF  YOUR  SCHOOL  SHOP 


ATffPJ  yOl/R 

EQUIPMENT  HEAVY 
FOR  USE 


Save  time  . . .  save  storage  space.  Prepare 
your  visual  presentation  in  advance  on  the 
portable  Pixfflobile,  roll  it  in,  show  it.  store 
your  equipment  on  it.  Sponge  rubber  top. 
large  enough  for  both  movie  and  slide  pro¬ 
jector.  Mas  4"  wheels,  equipped  with  brakes 
that  hold  on  incline.  Vibrationless.  Several 
models  and  heights.  42"  table  oaly  S32.9S. 


OPTIVOX 


FOR  BETTER  CHART  TALKS 

Make  a  better  showing  with  the  versatile 
OPTIVOX.  suitable  for  either  floor  or  table. 
Steel  working  board,  finished  in  "riteon" 
green,  is  adaptable  for  chalk,  charts,  or  mag¬ 
nets  Aluminum  legs  fold  into  compact  unit. 
Only  $44  95  Carrying  case,  lamps  optional. 

Write  for  Literature  and  Name  of  Deolor. 
Some  Oeoler  Territories  Open.  Write  . . . 


with  3 
LOW  COST 
“PACKAGED" 
EXHAUST 
REMOVAL  KIT 

•  Easily  installed 

•  No  rearrangement 

•  No  heat  loss 


NATIONAL  Systems  remove  poisonous  carbon  mon¬ 
oxide  gas  right  at  the  source  .  . .  the  exhaust  pipe  . . . 
and  carry  it  to  the  outside  without  heat  loss  in  your 
shop.  No  rearrangement  of  your  present  shop  layout 
necessary.  Choice  of  6  overhead  or  underfloor  systems, 
which  can  be  engineered  to  each  individual  application 
using  standard  “packaged”  kits,  includ¬ 
ing  motor,  blower,  ducting,  flexible 
tubing,  etc.,  ready  to  install.  | 


Fell  your  architect  or  write  today  for  cata- 
loganddetailsof  FREE  planningservice. 

WORLO'S  tARGEST  MANUF ACTUREIT  *" 

OR  EXCLUSIVE  GARAGE  VENTILATION  SQUIRMCNT 


NATIONAL  SYSTEM 

OF  GARAGE  VENTILATION,  INC. 


Products  (continued) 

of  equipment  which  enables  teacher 
to  write  or  sketch  as  she  faces  the 
class.  Illustrations  are  then  projected 
on  blank  wall.  Teacher  writes  on  a 
sheet  of  paper,  and  when  she  is 
finished  with  one  page  she  starts  on 
a  fresh  sheet,  eliminating  time  and 
distraction  of  erasing  a  blackboard. 
Another  advantage  is  that  used  sheets 
may  be  kept  for  subsequent  classes. 
Charles  Beseler  Co.,  N.  J. 


ACOUSTICAL  CEILING  PANELS  OV-308 

Latest  entry  in  the  sound-absorb¬ 
ent  ceiling  material  field  is  the  Mina- 
board  line  of  24  x  48  inches,  mineral 
fiber  units.  According  to  the  manu¬ 
facturer,  material  eliminates  “breath¬ 
ing,”  and  so  dust  and  dirt  cannot 
readily  build  up  on  its  surface.  Units 
are  finished  with  a  washable  white 
paint,  and  may  be  cleaned  with  a 
vacuum  cleaner  or  damp  cloth. 
When  necessary,  the  material  can 
also  be  repainted  without  sacrificing 


acoustical  efficiency.  Armstrong  Cork 
Co.,  Pa. 

STACKING  GLASS  TRAY  ov-309 

Boon  to  school  cafeterias  may  be 
noted  in  this  high-impact  plastic  tray 
which  holds  20  glasses.  Tray  permits 
stacking  of  glasses  safely  on  top  of 
another  for  storage  in  small  space. 
Ridge  and  groove  construction  al¬ 
lows  air  to  circulate  between  glasses 
so  they  may  be  air  dried  while  stored. 
'Frays,  which  may  be  washed  in  com- 


NOR-LAKE 

^‘FINE-LINE’^  2 


More  efficient  use  of  larger  school 
spaces  is  visualized  with  the  use  of 
new  interior,  self-supporting  divider 
walls.  Available  in  36-inch-wide  pan¬ 
els,  up  to  12  feet  high,  walls  cost  up¬ 
wards  of  $8  per  s({uare  foot  de¬ 
pending  ujxin  choice  of  a  number  of 
different  facings.  Installation  costs, 
however,  are  completely  eliminated, 
because  telescoping  device,  activated 
by  simple  compressed  air  supply, 
locks  the  panel  rigidly  against  the 
ceiling  without  the  necessity  of  ceil¬ 
ing  or  floor  tracks.  Unique  system 


R*1S  REFRIGERATOR  —  Eight  adjustable 
plated  wire  shelves,  ten  big  storage  areas  in 
15  cu.  ft.  Aluminum  interior,  heavy  cold 
rolled  steel  with  bak(.-d  enamel  exterior. 
Double  two-keyed  locking  doors.  Door 
heater  strim  seal  for  total  cold.  Fully  auto¬ 
matic  condensate  removal.  Fine- Line  stylMl, 
also  available  with  drawers  and  Blood  Bank 
Alarm  system  for  biological  uses. 


R-45G  REFRIGERATOR  —Big  45  cu.  ft.  capac¬ 
ity  in  Fine-Line  heavy  steel  cabinet.  Bliding 
doors  are  three  ply  glass.  Fiberglas  insula¬ 
tion,  multiple  frame  and  double  door  heater 
stripe  seal  in  cold.  Polished  aluminum  frame, 
baked  enamel  exterior.  Companion  45  XHG 
Freezer  with  K45(i  features  available.  Also 
solid-door  Refrigerator,  Freezer  and  Re¬ 
frigerator-Freezer  combination  with  same 
capacities  are  available. 


DLMO  lialofical 
Rtlrifwatir 


*$ 

RMdi-a  Rifri|)nt«r 


LSCP-4  L«in 


makes  it  easy  to  rearrange  walls 
rapidly.  .Mrwall  Inc.,  Cal. 


ALL  MOOELS  AVAILABLE  IMMEOIATELY,  IN  STAINLESS  STEEL  IF  DESIRED. 


AIR-CONDITIONING  FILM  OV-307 

Non-commercial,  sound  filmstrip 
Building  Weather,  which  runs  ap¬ 
proximately  16  minutes,  covers  the 
development  of  normal  inside  design 
conditions  along  with  a  review  of 
many  of  the  problems  involved  in  in¬ 
sulating  air-conditioning  systems. 
Armstrong  Cork  Co.,  Pa. 
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For  FREE  illustrated  information  on  Nor-Lake's  full  Fine-Line, 
write  today. 

Please  nuh  FREE  illustrated  information  on  Q  Freezers 
n  Refrigerators  Q  Walk-in  Coolers 


Other. 


Name. 


NOR-LAKK,  //ic. 
Second  and  Elm, 
Hudson,  Wis.,  Dept.  306 


METALAB 


LABCRAFT 


...science 

classrooms 

specify 

METALA 
LABCRAFT! 


inercial  dishwashers,  are  resistant  to 
mild  acids,  alkalis,  and  staining. 
Silite,  Inc.,  Ill. 


242  Duffy  Avenue, Hicksville,  LI.,  New  York 


E 


T 


A 


L 


A 
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New  bookcases  for  school  libraries 
and  classrooms  arc  manufactured  in 
two  sizes.  \  desk-high  model  has  two 
shelves  and  measures  37^  inches 
wide,  1 2 inches  deep  and  29  inches 
high.  The  seven  shelf  library  model 
measures  37%  inches  wide,  12,®g 
inches  deep  and  86  inches  high.  Book 
stops,  seven  inches  high,  can  be  used 
with  both  models.  They  hook  over 
the  front  of  shelves  and  snap  firmly 
in  place.  'I'hcse  cases  can  Ik'  ased  in¬ 
dividually  or  fastened  together  in 
continuous  rows.  Lyon  Metal  Prod¬ 
ucts,  Inc.,  Ill. 


DRINKING  FOUNTAIN  OV-Sll 


Fiberglas  drinking  fountain  for 
schools  features  two  chrome-plated 
bra.ss  angle  steam  fountain  heads. 
The  new  model  is  available  in  a  se¬ 
lection  of  permanently  bonded  deco¬ 
rator  colors.  The  vacuum  molded 


2  Engineering  Services  are  part 
and  parcel  of  Metalab- Labcraft 
philosophy  of  doing  business. 
Metalab  designed,  engineered  and 
installed  science  classrooms  save 
time,  space  and  provide  maximum 
efficiency  for  both  instructor  and 
students. 


BOOKCASES 


ov-3H» 


,  INDIA  FILMSTRIP  OV-312 

j  A  timely  new  series  of  filmstrips  is 
I  available  for  elementary  and  junior 
I  high  schools  on  India  and  the  new 


1  Engineering  Excellence  is  the 
heart  of  Metalab  leadership  in 
laboratory  equipment  and  furni¬ 
ture.  This  is  because  years-ahead 
thinking,  planning  and  performing 
at  Metalab  is  based  on  widest  ex¬ 
perience,  backed  by  facilities  that 
are  unsurpassed  in  the  field. 


3  Technical  Advances  in  con¬ 
struction,  materials  and  pro¬ 
duction  techniques  assure  Metalab- 
Labcraft  equipped  laboratories  un¬ 
excelled  benefits  in  function  and 
durability,  as  well  as  initial  and 
long  range  economy.  The  "Center- 
scope”  laboratory  teaching  units 
(illustrated)  represent  one  of  the 
most  important  advances  in  design 
and  utility  of  educational  science 
equipment  on  the  market  today. 


WRITE  FOR  THE  LATEST  METALAB  CATALOG  COVERING  EQUIPMENT 
AND  FURNITURE  FOR  THE  EDUCATIONAL  SCIENCE  LABORATORY. 


MAJOR 

REASONS 

WHY 


lightweight  receptor  measures  39J/2 
inches  in  length.  The  entire  unit 
shipping  weight  is  27  pounds.  Haws 
Drinking  Faucet  Co.,  Cal. 
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OVERVIEW 


OV.283 


concept  in  floor  machines 


neighbor-nation,  Ceylon.  The  titles 
are:  Farming  in  India,  Village  Life 
in  India,  Life  in  Northern  India, 
Life  in  Southern  India,  Cities  and 
Industries  of  India  and,  the  sLxth 
complete  filmstrip,  Ceylon.  The  com¬ 
plete  series  featuring  color  photo¬ 
graphs  and  detail  maps,  is  offered 
for  $31.50.  Individual  filmstrips  are 
$5.75.  Jam  Handy  Organization, 
Mich. 


#  Here  it  is—  your  new,  compact,  low-slung, 
up-to-the-minute  Floor  Machine — 
as  modern  as  the  latest  sports  car  or  guided 
missile.  In  keeping  with  the  modem  trend  to 
more  compact,  mobile,  "packaged”  equipment, 
this  new  Series  SS  Super  &rvice  Floor  Machine 
gives  you  easier  handling,  wider  range  of 
utility,  lower  labor  cost  floor  maintenance. 

This  new  Super  SS  puts  the  motor  and  gear 
unit  closer  to  the  floor — the  height  on  the 
brush  is  lower  than  in  conventional  machines. 
The  Series  SS  is  operated  readily  in  tight  areas. 
A  rubber  bumper  around  the  motor  cover 
protects  furniture  from  this  lower  unit  which 
gets  close  up  to  hard-to-move  furniture 
and  walls. 

And  all  metal  surfaces  are  either  polished 
or  heavily  chrome  plated.  Fine  app)earance 
is  assured  for  the  life  of  the  unit. 

Use  it  for  wet  scrubbing,  carpet  A 

shampooing,  floor  polishing,  waxing,  y/ 

sanding,  buffing,  grinding,  steel-wooling 
and  all  floor  maintenance  tasks.  A 

4  sizes.  13”,  15”,  17”  and  20”.  W 


ROLLING  GRILLES  OV.313 

With  steel  or  aluminum  rolling 
grilles  school  corridors  may  be  ef¬ 
fectively  protected  against  unauthor¬ 


ized  entry  while  retaining  high  visi¬ 
bility  and  free  ventilation.  Units  are 
available  in  widths  up  to  20  feet,  and 
are  offered  for  either  push-up,  chain, 
crank,  or  motor  ojjeration.  Custom 
installations  are  further  protected  by- 
microfilming,  in  duplicate  for  perma¬ 
nent  filing,  of  sp)ecifications  on  every 
part  of  everv  door.  The  Cookson  Co., 
Cal. 


Trouble-Free  Motor... 

The  specially  designed  compact 
motor  and  gear  unit  on  Super 
Series  SS  Floor  Machines  pro¬ 
vides  maximum  reliability  and 
rigidity  under  the  most  extreme 
hard  duty.  Lowest  noise  level — 

Ktically  silent.  Extremely 
overload  capacity  will  func¬ 
tion  TOrfectly  far  above  rated 
HP.  Planetary,  helical  cut  gear 
is  permanently  lubricated  and 
sealed.  Shorter,  sturdier  handle 
is  adjustable  through  90°.  Self- 
retracting  5"  ball  bearing  wheel 
carriage.  Simple,  durable  switch, 
weight  of  hand  alone  keeps  switch 
in  contact — no  effort  needed. 
Stops  when  grip  is  released. 


CAFETERIA  COUNTER  OV-314 

.Stainless  steel  counter  equipment 
is  designed  especially  for  food  service 
operators  in  schools  and  others  who 
must  work  with  a  limited  budget, 
manufacturer  claims,  “because  it  is 
priced  considerably  lower  than  other 
counters  now  on  the  market.”  A. 
choice  of  hot  food,  solid  top,  cold 
pan,  um  stand,  skeleton,  and  tray- 
stand  units  is  available  in  standard 
sizes.  Duke  Manufacturing  Co.,  Mo. 


Your  local  Super  distributor  will  gladly  demonstrate^ 
Write  for  catalog. 


Gymnasium,  locker  room,  and 
cafeteria  floors  can  be  kept  clean  by 
vacuum  cleaning  machines.  A  new 
line  of  20-inch-wide  floor  nozzles  is 


you>€r  Oucucft 

S  I  N  C  I  19  11 

THE  DRAFT  HORSE  OF  POWER  CLEANING  MACHINES 


1947  N.  13th  su  Toltdo  2,  Ohk) 


May,  1960 
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.  .  .  and  they  all  agree  too,  that  SANI-MIST  is  the  only  practical  and 
effective  way  to  FIGHT  ATHLETE’S  FOOT  in  the  shower  room. 

This  modem,  trouble-free  method  has  found  wide  acceptance  in  the 
shower  rooms  of  big  industrial  plants,  up-to-date  schools  and  country 
clubs.  Our  files  are  full  of  convincing  testimonials*  .  .  .  proof  that 
SAM-MIST  is  todays  way  to  FIGHT  ATHLETE’S  FOOT  with  a 
minimum  of  maintenance. 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  .  .  .  and  to  everyone  who  uses  your  shower 

rooms  ...  to  get  the  full  story  on  this  effective,  attractive  and  eco- 

c-  r-  ,  nomical  S.\NI-NHST  method. 

SANI-MIST  is  Safe,  Sanitary,  Personal.  ,,,  ..  .  i  r  t-ht-i-  i 

,  ..  ''  '■de  today  for  FREE  sample 


and  complete  details. 
*  names  on  request 


i 


3018  Market  Street, 
Philadelphia  4,  Pa. 


they  all  agree 


AniETES  FOOT 


MENACE 


Products  (continued) 

adaptable  for  use  with  any  tank  type 
vacuum  cleaner  having  a  one-and- 
one-half  inch  vacuum  hose.  The  line 
includes  five  models  of  nozzles;  with 
brushes  for  general  floor  cleaning; 
with  fibre  shoes  for  cement  or  abra¬ 


sive  floors;  with  felt  shoes  for  highly 
polished  floors;  with  metal  shoes  for 
concrete  floors.  Ace-Sycamore,  Inc., 
Ill. 


OV.285  LIFE  SCIENCE  FILM  OV.316 


Dish 


TRADE  MARK 


v  I  w  ■  I  ■  1^  k  I  la  VI  ■  •  ■  ■ 

Dish  Caddy  is  superior  in  performance 
as  well  as  economy.  It  ends  breakage  of 
dishes  in  transfer,  handling  easily,  even 
with  a  full  load.  STORES  NEATLY  UNDER 
SERVING  COUNTER,  eliminating  unsani¬ 
tary  storage  shelves.  Construction  is  all 
welded  stainless  steel  with  translucent 
plastic  covers. 


^  :  (3  :  lotfflg-veyor 

Th«  line  features  'Serv-  •  as  well  as  a  large  group  t  the  last  word  in  large  scale  dish. 


ice  Caddys  for  every 
need  .  .  . 


*  of  Utility  Caddys.  *  tray  and  rack  handling. 

*  For  further  informatiois 
writ*  for  folder  group  SE-33 

CADDY  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA 

SECAUCUS,  NEW  JERSEY 


frog  Anatomy,  new  life  science 
!  film  is  designed  for  high  school  or 
i  college  biology  and  zoology  classes. 

I  riie  complete  process  of  frog  dissec- 
I  tion  is  the  subject  of  the  16mm  film, 
running  17  minutes.  Dr.  Gerald  Gun¬ 
ning,  Department  of  Zoology,  Tulane 
i  University,  is  the  dissector.  The  film 
!  can  be  used  as  an  introduction  to 
laboratory  procedures  or,  where  labo¬ 
ratory  facilities  are  not  available,  as 
'  an  adequate  substitute,  short  of  ac- 
I  tual  experience.  Preview  and  rental 
prints  are  available.  Purchase  price 
for  a  color  print  is  $  1 50  and  for  black 
and  white,  $75.  .Audio- V'^isual  Center, 
Indiana  University. 

CAPTIONED  FILMS  OV.317 

Free  loan  service  of  captioned  films 
provides  educational  and  cultural  ex¬ 
periences  through  group  viewing  by 
deaf  persons.  Latest  additions  to  this 
library  include  five  Walt  Disney 
I  Studio  films.  White  Wilderness,  Liv- 
\  ing  Desert,  Treasure  Island,  Littlest 
\  Outlaw,  and  Dumho.  Captioned 
j  Films  for  the  Deaf  Program,  U.  S. 
I  Office  of  Education. 
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OVERVIEW 


PRIMARY  FILM  OV.318 

Distance  concepts  are  taught  in 
the  film  How  Far  in  terms  of  miles, 
using  a  family’s  trip  to  their  grand¬ 
parents’  home  as  the  storyline.  Since 
arithmetic  is  utilized  in  several  in¬ 
stances  by  child  actors  to  compute 
speeds  and  distances,  it  will  have  an 
application  for  number  concepts  and 
manipulation  in  the  primars-  <rrades. 
The  10-minute  sound  production  is 
available  in  16  mm  black  and  white, 
and  color.  Prices  are  $100  for  color 
and  $50  for  black  and  white.  Preview’ 
prints  and  rental  information  are 
also  a\ailablc.  .Audio-Visual  C'.enter, 
Indiana  University. 


safety  tread  offers  possibilities  for  re¬ 
storing  worn,  slipjjery  stairs  without 
having  to  close  down  stairways  or 
use  labor  other  than  personnel  of  the 
school  maintenance  staff.  The  pro¬ 
cedure  requires  troweling  a  plastic 
leveling  compound  over  the  worn 
areas  of  the  steps.  Once  leveled,  the 
steps  are  capped  with  the  aluminum 
tread.  Treads  are  nine  inches  wide 
with  beveled  back  and  fit  all  steps 
up  to  13  inches  wide.  The  walking 
surface  is  ribbed  with  an  anti-slip 


abrasive.  Lengths  to  12  feet  are  avail¬ 
able.  Wooster  Products,  Inc.,  Ohio. 

SCHOOL  BUSES  OV.321 

The  growing  density  of  highway 
traffic  and  the  trend  toward  larger 
school  buses  puts  safety  “first”  in  the 
consideration  of  design  engineering 
for  school  coaches.  Among  new 
safety  features  which  are  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  a  1960  line  of  coaches  are 
safety-hatch  kick-out  windows,  an 
evacuation  ladder— used  if  a  bus  is 


OV.286 

MODERN  SCHOOLS  CHOOSE 


MAKE  USE  OF 
SPECIFIC  DATA 
ON  THESE 

^tlUtJteU  PRODUCTS 
FOR  YOUR  SCHOOL 


PorTables 


Doublers  XJniTables 


For 


Versatility 

Durability 

Economy 


Students-Teachers  and  Supervisors,  Admini¬ 
strators  and  School  Boards,  all  prefer  Mitchell 
multi-purpose  equipment  .  .  .  each  in  their 
own  way.  Students  like  the  accessibility,  beau¬ 
ty,  and  comfort  of  the  PorTables,  Doublers, 
and  UniTables.  Teachers  and  Supervisors 
want  the  safety,  sfjeed  and  easy  operation, 
practicality  and  mobility  found  in  these  units. 
Administrators  and  Sch(¥)l  Boards  rightfully 
regard  long-range  utility,  reduction  of  re¬ 
placement  costs,  and  the  ititmlardization  of¬ 
fered  in  this  complete  line,  as  primary  con¬ 
siderations.  All  of  these  advantages,  and 
more,  have  long  been  accepted  from  coast 
to  coast,  as  Mitchell  standards  of  guaranteed 
quality.  You'll  find  that  Mitchell  will  meet 
your  needs  the  best. 


Q  Pleos*  tend  m*  Ih*  notne  of  neorest  reprosonfoliv*. 

Notno .  Titio . 

Addrots . 

City - - - 3mu*. . -.Stot* - - 
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CHAIR  STORAGE  OV-319 

.All-purpose  rooms  in  many  schools 
may  require  the  setting  up  or  re¬ 
moval  of  a  large  numlx*r  of  folding 
chairs  within  a  short  pericxl  of  time. 
TransyKirtinit  these  chairs  to  and 
from  storage  areas  is  facilitated 
through  use  of  specialized  hand 


Q  Fleos#  Mnd  l!t«roture  on. 
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STAIRWAY  MAINTENANCE  OV-.320 


A  recently  developed  aluminum 


MITCHELL  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

2726  South  34th  Street 
Milwaukee  46,  Wis. 


trucks.  .A  new  line  of  trucks  allowing 
upright  or  on-the-side  placing  of 
folding  chairs  makes  it  {X)ssible  to 
store  chairs  under  stages,  platforms, 
or  in  other  low-clearance  areas.  The 
truck's  end  handle  is  easily  adjustable 
to  securely  sup{x>rt  less-than-capacity 
loads.  liufTalo  Caster  &  Wheel  Cor- 
poratiffn.  Ill. 


* 


•  Permanence 


OV.287 

*tum  your  budget  into 
a  lifetime  investment 


Products  (continued) 

lyint;  on  its  side  or  in  the  event  that 
doors  are  blocked,  improved  heating 
and  ventilating  system,  and  more 
ptowerful  motors.  Coach  seating  ca¬ 
pacities  range  from  24  to  66  pupils. 
Superior  Coach  C-’orp.,  Ohio. 


PRODUCT 


LITERATURE 


Heating — Bulletin  FOOlOl  tells 
“dollars  and  sense"  story  behind  elec¬ 
trical  heating  of  schools.  Covers  vari¬ 
ous  applications,  equipment  needed, 
and  economic  facts  on  school  heat¬ 
ing.  From  Edwin  L.  Wiegand  Co., 
I’a.  0V4()1 


T  n 


specify 


STACOR  EXCLUSIVE 

FEATURES  FOR  A 

LIFETIME  OF 

QUALITY  SERVICE: 

•  Open  working  surface 

•  Horizontal  storage  of 
t>oards  up  to  20"  x  26" 
plus  T-Square,  tools, 
other  material 

•  Drawers  have 
individual  locks... 
are  masterkeyed 

•  Heavy  gauge  steel 

•  Hard-baked  enamel 
finish 


•  Minimum  upkeep 


functional,,. 

flexible 

lifetime  quality  steel 

MULTI-STUDENT 
DRAWING  UNITS 

from  the  famous  FLEX-MASTER  line 

These  economical  STACOR  units  last  a  lifetime ...  let  you  make 
the  most  of  your  space... and  your  budget.  From  the  day  they're 
installed,  there's  no  replacement... minimum  maintenance. 

STACOR  Multi-Student  Drawing  units  are  flexible!  3  basic  cabinet 
units  combine  with  desks  to  serve  from  6  to  12  students  effi¬ 
ciently  at  each  unit. 

Stretch  your  budget!  Specify  STACOR  Lifetime  Quality  Steel 
Drafting  Equipment.  Write  today  for  New  Complete  Catalog,  show¬ 
ing  ali  combinations  to  meet  your  specific  requirements. 


STACOR  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 

^  manufacturers  of  lifetime  quality  equipment  for  schools,  libraries  and  industry 

325  Emmet  Street  •  Newark  5,  N.  J.  •  Bigelow  2-6600 


I’hys.  Ed. — Documentary  bro¬ 
chure,  "The  Story  of  Rebound  Tum¬ 
bling,”  covers  history  of  this  sport 
from  its  earliest  beginnings  in  the 
circus  to  its  new  uses  in  physical  edu¬ 
cation  classes.  Illustrated  with  car¬ 
toons.  From  Nissen  Trampoline  Co., 
la.  OV-402 

Maintenance  Roohng  Guide  de¬ 
scribes  and  illustrates  14  common 
roof  problems,  such  as  flashing  dam¬ 
age,  alligatored,  blistered,  tom  and 
open  seams,  and  recommends  repairs 
and  maintenance  for  each.  From 
The  Monrrte  Co.,  Inc.,  Ohio.  OV— 403 

.Sound  Systems — Folder  contain¬ 
ing  chart  and  individual  specihea- 
tion  sheets  of  typical  sound  systems 
used  in  schools  requiring  16  to  150 
or  more  classroom  speakers  is  avail¬ 
able  free.  Shows  number  of  program 
and  intercom  channels,  maximum 
number  of  rooms,  watts  output,  num¬ 
ber  of  microphone  inputs  plus  pro¬ 
gram  facilities  with  each  system. 
From  DuKane  Corp.,  Ill.  OV-404 

Filmstripv--\ew  hlmstrips  in  sci¬ 
ence,  social  studies,  and  vocational 
education,  plus  two  business  educa¬ 
tion  motion  pictures  are  announced 
in  4-page  illustrated  supplement  to 
this  supplier’s  materials  catalog. 
From  The  Jam  Handy  Organization, 
Mich.  OV-405 


OVERVIEW 


How  will  the  conUantly  increaiin^  population  affect 
our  educational  system? 

In  what  ways  can  we  make  use  of  automation  without 
mechanizing  the  processes  of  learning? 

What  competencies  do  teachers  need  in  this  era,  and 
where  shall  we  find  them? 

How  can  we  help  people  to  understand  schools  as  they 
are  today  and  need  to  be  tomorrow? 

How  can  we  coordinate  the  work  of  schools  with  other 
community  agencies  to  develop  greater  efficiency  and 
effectiveness? 

How  can  we  reorganize  our  tax  structure  to  finance 
schools  adequately  and  equitably? 

What  shall  the  schools  teach  and  what  tools  and  serv¬ 
ices  should  they  use? 

How  can  we  plan  and  secure  the  best  learning  environ¬ 
ment? 

How  do  we  really  evaluate  results? 

What  shall  education  do  to  help  build  world  peace  and 
stability? 

These  are  some  of  the  current  issues  and  problems  in 
education  that  erv’  for  solution.  Yet  the  frighteninej  con¬ 
clusion  I  am  comp)elled  to  reach  is  that  most  administra¬ 
tors  do  not  have  good  answers.  This  conclusion  is  based 
on  the  complacent,  faith-like  attitude  I  find  among  many 
administrators.  They  seem  to  believe  that  schools  and 
colleges  have  only  to  follow  along  a  well-trod  path 
stolidly  and  without  deviation.  They  seem  imperv  ious  to 
change  about  them.  As  I  watch  such  administrators  in 
action,  I  see  little  to  make  me  think  administrative 
leadership  is  being  exerted.  I  hope  I  am  wrong. 

May,  1960 


Why  does  this  situation  exist?  Here  are  what  I  believe 
to  be  three  reasons: 

1.  It  disturbs  many  individuals,  and  communities  also, 
to  face  issues  and  problems  which  can  be  solved  only  by 
changing  accustomed  procedures.  Hence  we  find  ways 
to  resist  solutions.  There  is  something  about  public  office 
particularly  that  tends  to  cause  a  person  to  become  con¬ 
servative,  to  resist  change,  to  avoid  as  long  as  possible 
facing  any  issues. 

2.  Previous  training  and  experience  have  not  prepared 
administrators  to  solve  the  kinds  of  problems  with  which 
they  are  faced  today.  They  are  uncertain  and  insecure — 
afraid  of  the  unknown.  The  basic  preparation  of  most 
administrators  dealt  primarly  with  the  past.  Occasionally 
some  consideration  may  have  been  given  to  the  present. 
(Certainly  little  in  our  preparation  anticipated  the  future 
of  education’s  role. 

3.  Fear,  fear  of  the  unknown,  fear  of  mistakes,  fear 
of  change  itself,  causes  many  administrators  to  postpone 
decision-making.  At  this  point  the  educational  adminis¬ 
trator  is  not  unlike  his  fellow  men.  Most  of  us  tend  to  put 
off  decisions  when  we  can.  The  tragedy  is  that  so  many 
problems  will  just  not  wait  for  solutions.  The  time  for 
action  is  today,  not  tomorrow’. 

The  issues  and  problems  facing  educational  adminis¬ 
trators  are  important  not  only  to  education  but,  in  a 
larger  sense,  to  the  welfare  of  mankind.  An  educational 
administrator  must  accept  the  resp>onsibility  for  solutions 
to  a  constant  flow  of  problems.  They  must  be  good  de¬ 
cisions  and  they  must  be  made  now.  Let  us  believe  that 
the  vast  majority  of  today’s  administrators  will  face  up 
to  their  responsibility.  • 
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BOOKSHELF 


FOUNDATIONS  OF  CURRICULUM 
PLANNING  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

By  Hugh  V.  Wood.  Seattle,  Wash.: 

Cascade-Pacific  Books.  I960.  524 

pp. 

This  highly  readable  book  combines 
scholarship  plus  new  directions.  The 
author  proceeds  from  the  premise 
that  the  curriculum  process  is  a  con¬ 
tinuum  and  should  not  be  ap¬ 
proached  from  the  viewpoint  of  ele- 
nientar\-  and  secondary  divisions. 
“The  concept  of  continuous  curricu¬ 
lum  improvement  has  passed 
tiirough  various  phases;  today  it  is 
conceived  as  a  process  of  social  en¬ 
gineering,  the  research  and  planning 
section  of  the  educational  enter¬ 
prise.”  The  dynamic  quality  of  our 
education  demands  an  integration 
between  the  two  levels. 


Dr,  Wood  points  up  the  remarka¬ 
ble  achievements  of  American  edu¬ 
cation.  It  has  produced  the  highest 
living  standards  of  all  times.  It  has 
attained  for  its  people  the  most 
freedom  and  the  highest  literacy  rate 
ever  enjoyed  by  any  civilization. 

Nevertheless,  to  meet  the  present 
critical  period  in  man’s  history,  edu¬ 
cation  and  therefore  the  curriculum, 
must  be  improved.  Dr.  Wood  dis¬ 
cusses  the  fundamentals  of  curricu¬ 
lum  planning,  development  and  im¬ 
provement;  demonstrates  their  prac¬ 
tical  application  to  the  various  sub¬ 
ject  areas;  and  combines  the  plan¬ 
ning  with  methodology  (practically, 
they  are  inseparable).  The  author 
indicates  the  importance  of  bold 
leadership  and  skillful  administra¬ 


tion.  He  discusses  the  organization, 
individual  roles,  techniques  and  eval¬ 
uation  of  the  curriculum  process. 

Education-minded  laymen,  as  well 
as  professionals  and  students  in  the 
field,  will  profit  from  this  publica¬ 
tion.  It  is  also  a  reference  source  for 
all  aspects  of  the  curriculum  process. 

WORLD-WIDE  SUMMER 
PLACEMENT  DIRECTORY 

I960  Edition.  The  Advancement 
and  Placement  Institute,  Box  99P, 
Station  G,  Brooklyn  22,  X.  Y.  54 
pp.  $3. 

Recommended  for  teachers,  profes¬ 
sors,  librarians  and  college  students. 
Includes  job  descriptions,  dates  of 
employment,  qualifications,  number 
of  openings,  salaries  and  other  perti¬ 
nent  information. 


VACATIONS  ABROAD-Volume  XII 

Published  by  unf.sco  and  avail¬ 
able  from  the  unf.sco  Publica¬ 
tion  Center,  801  Third  Ave.,  Xew 


QUALITY... PERMANENCY  at  LOW  COST!  ciaridge 

continues  to  modernize  and  improve  chalkboard 
and  bulletin  board  manufacturing  in  step  with  new 
educational  demands.  36  years  experience  concen¬ 
trated  on  ONF  purpose:  the  finest  chalkboards  and 
bulletin  boards  with  greatest  educational  value. 
Schools  and  architects  around  the  world  name 
CLARiDCE  to  define  their  standard  of  quality. 


NEW!  Full  Color  Catalog 

larier,  many  real  colors,  moro  detail 
to  help  you  solve 
replacement,  remodelini,  or  new 
buildinf  problems.  You'll  find 
much  holpful  information. 


Ciaridge  pRoouas  and  Eqoipmanf  / 

HARRISON,  ARKANSAS 

Q  Plooio  sond  O  Send  somples  or  additional 
catalog  2S0  data  on  items  circled  bolow: 

1  Duracito  Chalkboards  in  Seven  9  Claridfe  Factory  Ruilt  Chalk- 

Colors  boards  and  Bulletin  Boards 

2  Grapholite  Chalkboards  10  Claridfo  Washable 

3  Asbestocite  Chalkboards  Chalkboards 

4  Horizontal  Slidinf  Chalkboards  11  Vertical  Slidinf  Chalkboards 

5  Vitracito  Porcelain  Enamel  12  Ciaridge  Reversible  Chalk- 

Chalkboards  beards  and  Bulletin  Boards 

S  Durasteel  Chalkboards  in  13  Eitruded  Aluminum  Display 
Seven  Colors  and  Trophy  Cases 

7  Fabricork  Fabric  Surface  14  Eitruded  Aluminum  Bulletin 
Bulletin  Boards  Beard 

B  Eitruded  Aluminum  Chalkboard  15  Ciaridge  Swing  Leaf  Display 
and  Corkbeard  Trim  Boards 


Name. 


Addresi 


Architect;  Richard  Metzger,  Ithaco,  N.  Y. 


Enfield  Elementary  School,  Enfield,  N.  Y. 


OVERVIEW 


York  22;  and  the  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  2960  Broadway,  New 
York  27.  $1.25. 

Information  on  educational  and  cul¬ 
tural  activities  durincf  1960  in  75 
countries.  Activities  include  vacation 
courses  for  tourists;  study  tours;  pro- 
t^rams  offered  by  hostels,  holiday 
camps  and  centers;  and  interna¬ 
tional  voluntary  work  camping. 

SCHOOL-COMMUNITY  AHITUDE 
ANALYSIS  FOR  EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATORS 


a  student  by  emphasizing  “growth 
and  development  from  within  rather 
than  force  and  coercion  from  with¬ 
out.”  Other  contributors  discuss  the 
relationships  between  learning  and 
(1)  anthropology,  (2)  communica¬ 
tions,  (3)  perception. 

A  LOOK  AT  JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY 

.Social  Security  Administration, 

Children's  Bureau,  HEW.  I960. 

25t* 


By  Robert  P.  Bullock.  Columbus, 
Ohio:  College  of  Education,  Ohio 
State  University.  1959.  112  pp.  $2. 

This  monograph,  the  seventh  in  a 
series  of  reports  of  the  School-Com¬ 
munity  Development  Study,  will  be 
valuable  to  the  educational  adminis¬ 
trator  and  to  the  researcher. 

Proceedincr  on  the  premise  that  to 
be  an  effective  educational  adminis¬ 
trator  requires  sound  knowledsre  of 
prevailing  attitudes  in  a  community, 
the  staff  of  the  SclKHil-Cominunity 
Development  Study  at  Ohio  State 
University  developed  some  measure¬ 
ments  of  community  attitudes. 

Useful  information  was  made 
a\ailahle  to  administrators  who  usetl 
the  measuring  devices  to  obtain  data 
concernini;  the  purposes  of  educa¬ 
tion.  the  function  of  administration, 
nature  of  community  leadership,  so¬ 
cial  cleavages  in  the  community  and 
educational  values  held  by  people  in 
the  community. 

While  further  research  in  attitude 
measurement  is  indicated,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  »ise  of  at¬ 
titude  measuring  scales  is  a  gootl 
rnethorl  to  gather  information  needed 
for  effective  decision-making. 


SALARY  SCHEDULE  MAXIMUMS  FOR 
SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATORS,  1958-59, 
URBAN  DISTRICTS  30,000  TO 
100,000  IN  POPULATION 

Research  Report  1959-R5,  Public- 
School  Salaries  Series.  Research 
Division,  NEA.  46  pp.  25^.t 


SALARIES  PAID  CENTRAL-OFFICE 
SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATORS,  1958-59, 
URBAN  DISTRICTS  100,000  AND 
OVER  IN  POPULATION 

Research  Report  1959-R14,  Pub- 
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LEARNING  MORE  ABOUT  LEARNING 

Edited  by  Andrew  Frazier.  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  Supervision  and  Cur¬ 
riculum  Development,  NE.4.  1959. 
8.3  pp.  $1.50.f 

Results  of  the  Third  Curriculum  Re¬ 
search  Institute.  Dr.  .\rthur  Coombs 
offers  a  new  concept  of  human  be¬ 
havior  which  may  indicate  new  ap¬ 
proaches  for  teaching  and  learning. 
He  states  that  intelligence  is  not 
necessarily  static.  The  right  teacher 
may  be  able  to  create  intelligence  in 


10  POSITION 
CONSOLETTE 
LANGUAGE 
LABORATORY 
SYSTEM 

$99600 

complete 


COUSMO  CONSOlETTE  Loborotory  tyil«nn  •Acowrog*  monimufn 

hfftoriol  •«H»r>«ction  wiib  ufMiilvrrwpPvd  dots  rociloHoA  ond  oral  proctic*. 
Sloodord  10,  20  ood  30  potihoa  CONSOiETTES  fao^»r•  ttmpItIWd  cowtroH 
for  broodcostwig  of  oral  proctK*  maFatiol,  Mwtructor  mooilorwtg  of 

sbtdofM  pcoctica,  imtrvcter-s^^•«lt  mfarcommMfMcotiOA  ood  inttrudor  rocord* 
log  of  stwdam  reiitotioA. 

Tha  COOSINO  MAO-MATIC  Tape  repeater  froat  ft»*  instructor  from 
'•potithra  orol  rocttoNon  Endlott  mognchc  top*  loops  rapoot  oroi  proctko 
l^ttont  wiPiowt  Qttantion.  ECHO-MATiC  top#  cortridgat  provido  tompar* 
proof  protection  for  tb#  top#  ond  mstont,  fuRy  outomotic  thr#oding  of  tb# 

mag  matic  Tape  repeater 

Th»  COUSMO  VOlCE-FLECTOR  oppl)#i  principles  of  ocoutbc  r*R«tion  for 
simpled,  most  noturol  sb>deM  setf  momtoring  or  beorboch'*  of  hit  own 
response  during  orol  proctice.  Lightweight,  rugged  ond  portoble,  the 
YQiCE-FLECTOR  performs  functions  of  "heorboch**  amplifier,  eorpbones, 
microphone  end  isolation  booth. 
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ELECTRONICS  CORPORATION 

»107  ASHLAND  AVENUE.  TOLEDO  1.  OHIO  •  PHONE  CHERRY  3-4208 


PORTABLE  ORAL  PRACTICE 
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and  lovYer  the  cost 

of  your  Language  Laboratory 

install  the 


VOICE-FLECTOR* 


INTERCOMMUNICATION  AND  ISOLATION 


VOICE-FLECTOR*,  complefe  with  ipeoktr,  microphone, 
od|ustoble  sfond,  connecting  cord  ond  plug' 


$4950 


solution  for 
problems  of:  SPACE 
PERFORMANCE 
COST 
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lic-School  Salaries  Series.  Research 
Division,  SEA.  50<^.f 

SCHOOL  FOOD  CENTERS-A  Guide  to 
Operating  the  School  Lunch  Program 

Ry  \.  L.  George  and  Ruth  D. 
liecklcr.  Sew  York:  The  Ronald 
P'css  Co.  1960.  3.35  pp.  $6.50. 

A  good  reference  source  for  all  those 
interested  in  the  planning,  equip¬ 


ment,  management  and  administra¬ 
tion  of  school  food  centers. 

TEACHER  EXCHANGE  OPPORTUNITIES, 
1960-61 

Office  of  Education,  EIEW.  1959. 
35  pp.* 

This  pamphlet  describes  the  pro¬ 
gram,  its  supervision  and  administra¬ 
tion,  as  authorized  by  Public  Laws 
582  and  402,  79th  Congress,  the  Ful- 
bright  Act,  80th  Congress  and  the 


Smith-Mundt  Act.  It  presents  the  re¬ 
quirements  for  applying,  the  types  of 
exchange  arrangements,  facts  con¬ 
cerning  awards  and  maintenance 
grants,  foreign  currency,  supplemen¬ 
tary  dollar  grants,  etc.,  when  and 
where  to  apply  and  the  opportunities 
available.  Includes  guides  to  oppor¬ 
tunities  by  subject  field,  area  of  the 
world  and  foreign  language  require¬ 
ment. 


OV-288 


WOLF  a  HAHN.  ARCHITECTS  ALLENTOWN.  PA. 


.  .  because  young  eyes  deserve  the  best! 

The  Hiram  Dodd  School  is  truly  a  step  forward  in  education  for  the 
handicapped.  Besides  regular  classroom  space,  it  contains  a 
complete,  specially-equipped  wing  for  its  group  of  Cerebral  Palsy 
students.  And  as  forward-looking  as  the  thinking  behind  this 
new  school  is  the  choice  of  natural  slate  chalkboards  for  every 
classroom,  because  of  all  chalkboards,  slate  communicates  best. 
Only  white  chalk  on  slate  produces  the  desired  high  contrast 
necessary  to  permit  young  eyes  to  see  and  grasp  the  written  message 
instantly.  Easy  to  clean  .  .  .  virtually  indestructible  .  .  .  slate  has 
the  lowest  annual  cost  of  any  other  chalkboard.  For  timeless 
beauty,  durability,  readability,  specify  slate  quarried  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Inquiries  welcomed  on  speci&c  properties  of  slate. 


NATURAL  SLATE  BLACKBOARD  CO. 
THE  STRUCTURAL  SLATE  CO. 

rEN  ARGYL  ,  PENNSYLVANIA 

nituril  Slate . . .  SOD  million  years  in  the  makin{ 


PREPARING  STUDENTS  FOR  COLLEGE 

Guidance  Service  Department  of 
Science  Research  Associates,  57  W. 
Grand  Ave.,  Chicago  10,  III.  1959. 
83  pp.  $1.50. 


school  with  a  swimming 
pool,  fruit  orchard,  fountain, 
greenhouse,  and  astronomical 
lab.  That’s  the  drawing-board 
dream  of  K.  Fracnkel,  a  de¬ 
signer  for 

RUSSIA’S  NF.W  LOOK 
IN  SC:H(X)LS 

Read  the  fact-sheet  on  this 
Soviet  ideal  in  the  June  issue  of 

OVERVIEW 


TEACHER  SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND  IN 
UNIVERSITIES,  COLLEGES,  AND  JUNIOR 
COLLEGES,  1957-58  and  1958-59 

Research  Report  1959-RlO,  Re¬ 
search  Division,  nea.  87  pp.  50^.^ 


ROOTS  FOR  A  NEW  RHETORIC 

By  Daniel  Fogarty,  S.J.  Sew  York: 

Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers 

College,  Columbia  University. 
1959.  158  pp.  $5. 

The  author  develops  a  theory  of  com¬ 
munications  drawn  from  three  cur¬ 
rent  philosophies  of  rhetoric.  He  se¬ 
lects  elements  from  them  to  better 
formulate  and  teach  courses  in  com- 
|K)sition,  rhetoric,  English  and  com¬ 
munication  skills.  This  is  not  casual 
reading.  It  is  a  scholarly  work  re¬ 
quiring  thought  and  concentration. 


t  I20t  Sixteenth  St.  NW,  Washinglnn  6,  D.  C. 

*  Supt.  of  Documents,  V.  S.  Goiernment  Print- 
int  Office,  IVathington  25,  D.  C. 
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Assign  Employees  the  WRITE  Way 


I3o  YOU  KXi’ECT  a  si  luKil  employee  to 
have  your  understanding  of  his  job’s 
requirements?  Do  you  ex|)ect  the  em¬ 
ployee  to  rememljer  details  of  all 
oral  assignments  indefinitely? 

Or  do  you  make  your  personnel 
assignments  in  writing? 

Putting  job  descriptions  in  writing 
has  three  advantaires.  It  clarifies  in 
your  ow’n  mind  the  requirements  of 
each  position.  You  can  draw  upon 
job  descriptions  to  fashion  written 
assignments.  .\nd  you  can  use  the 
assignments  as  the  basis  for  apprais¬ 
ing  the  perfonnance  of  each  job.  In 
this  way  you  strengthen  personnel 
service  and  add  to  employee  satisfac¬ 
tion  and  achievement. 

The  degree  of  an  employee’s  ef¬ 
fectiveness  depends  upon  the  assign¬ 
ment  he  is  given.  Specifically,  the 
purposes  of  the  assignment  should  be 
( 1 )  to  make  sure  that  neces,sary 
duties  are  perfonned,  (2)  to  upcrade 
job  efficiency  and  employee  satisfac¬ 
tion,  and  (3)  to  eliminate  overlap¬ 
ping  functions  among  employees. 

Whether  the  employee  is  certifi¬ 
cated  or  classified,  he  is  entitled  to 
have  his  expected  duties  clearly  set 
forth  in  writing. 

.Any  employee  should  be  selected  to 
fill  an  established  jrosition  that  has 
specific  job  requirements.  Never 
choose  an  employee  and  then  find 
the  tasks  that  he  can  jx?rform.  In 
other  words,  find  a  man  for  the  job, 
not  a  job  for  the  man.  To  select  em¬ 
ployees  wisely,  use  previously  pre- 

By  Emery  Stoops,  professor  of  educa¬ 
tional  administration  and  supervision. 
University  of  Southern  California,  Los 
Angeles. 


SCHOOL  EQUIPMENT 

for  large  and  small  schools 


jjared  job  descriptutns.  The  follow¬ 
ing  description  of  a  building  custo¬ 
dian’s  {xtsitiftn  is  a  good  e.xample: 

Building  Custodian — Does  work, 
as  assigned,  in  cleaning,  sweeping, 
mopping,  polishing,  dusting.  Cares 
for  windows,  walls,  blackboards, 
stairs,  woodwork,  furniture,  and 
toilet  room  facilities.  Operates  me¬ 
chanical  floor  cleaners  and  polishers. 
Knows  the  proper  materials  and  sup¬ 
plies  to  use  for  various  custodial 
duties.  Picks  up  and  disposes  of  trash. 
Locks  and  unlocks  doors  and  win¬ 
dows.  Turns  lights  and  heating 
equipment  on  and  off  in  classroom 
areas.  .Makes  minor  repairs  of  plant 
and  equipment  as  directed. 

When  the  employee,  certificated 
or  classified,  gets  his  written  assign¬ 
ment,  give  him  a  copy  of  the  job  de¬ 
scription.  also,  as  well  as  the  ap¬ 
praisal  form  with  which  you  will 
evaluate  his  work.  Categories  on  the 
appraisal  form  should  match  those 
on  the  written  assignment. 

.An  employee  should  never  be  held 
res|x>nsible  at  appraisal  time  for  du¬ 
ties  he  was  not  a.ssi'.;ned.  The  writ¬ 
ten  assignment  should  specify  the 
tyfx*  and  amount  of  service  expected 
and  should  indicate  the  relative  im- 
|x>rtance  of  the  various  categories. 

The  supervising  officer  should 
make  all  written  assignments  with 
the  approval  of  the  executive  in 
charge  of  the  area.  When  they  are 
presented  to  a  memlier  of  the  staff, 
they  should  be  explained  and  inter¬ 
preted  by  the  supervising  officer.  A 
follow-up  conference  should  be  held 
after  the  employee  has  begun  to  per- 
fonn  his  assigned  duties.  File  all 


instructional 

material 

center 


For  jwe-school,  elementar>',  high  school, 
and  colleges;  Freedman  Artcraft  I.MC 
units  are  scientifically  engineered  for 
real  utility.  For  math,  science,  langua^, 
and  literature  students,  IMC  units  are 
readily  accessible  for  visual  displays 
such  as:  flannel  lettering  cut-outs,  peg- 
board  or  the  displaying  of  instruction 
materials,  books,  manuals,  etc.  Freed¬ 
man  Artcraft  IMC  units  save  time,  save 
space,  and  save  money. 


IMC-I 

UNITS 


For  complete  details, 
ipecificitioos,  and 
full-color  folder  on 
the  IMC  line,  write 
Bob  Foss,  Sales  Man¬ 
ager. 


kki;ki).'i.\v 


f^rc^.  t  f  T  f  .vai.vi  CRiyr; 


P.  O.  Box  222,  Charlevoix,  Mich. 
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Steel  Case 


^  Write  fer 
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MERICAN  LOCK  COMPANY 
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WE'D  LIKE  TO  SHOW  YOU 
THE  CORNERSTONE  OF  OUR  NEW  BUILDING 
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ONE  TRACTOR  POWERS  30 
GROUNDS  MAINTENANCE  TOOLS! 

The  new,  improved  (now  6.6  HP!)  Gravely 
Tractor  now  powers  a  complete,  year-round 
maintenance  system. 

Cut  your  costs  two  ways:  (1)  Because  you 
buy  only  ONE  power  unit  that  powers  your 
choice  of  30  quickly  interchangeable  tools; 
(2)  Because  the  Gravely  will  do  your  jobs 
better,  faster,  easier! 

Standardize  on  Gravely  —  as  many  cost- 
conscious  schools  have.  Because  Gravely  gives 
you  more  for  your  money.  More  power  at 
the  tool  through  direct,  all-gear  drive.  Simple, 
precise  control,  low-cost  dependable  power  for 
year-round  work.  Tools  that  will  do  your  job 
most  efficiently! 

FREE  CATALOG  &  CIRCULAR 

Find  Mt  wky  and  km  Gra.cly  dots  tka 
H  'O  I  Jak  kast.  Writa  TODAY  far  “Hm  ta  Cat 
\  Graandi  Maintananca  aast"  and  Graaal), 
CatalH! 

\  G/7A yELY  JfiACTOnS.  INC. 

1  P.O.BOX  637  E  DUNBAR.  W.  VA. 


ROTARY  MOW 
WEEDS 
LAWNS 


The  words  carved  into 
this  durable  Bedford  Stone 
were  carefully  chosen  and  are 
symbolic  of  the  purpose  which  has  been  the  force 
guiding  this  organization  to  its  place  of  eminence  in  the 
Library  Binding  Industry.  Our  new  home  is  dedicated  to 
preserving  the  written  word  by  building  books  which 
endure.  That’s  why  your  best  investment  is  Bound-to- 
Stay-Bound  Prebound  Books. 


SWEEP  WALKS, 
ond  DRIVES 
.  WINTER  ar 
\  SUMMER 


NiwMeth  OD 


manufaCfuRCRS  or  ' 

ROUND  TO  stay  sound  WSOunO  S00«S 
JaCksonvuu.  tllNVOiS 


Aluminum  or  steel  sectional  construction 


Sanitary!  Strong!  Efficient!  You  can  assemble  any  size  cooler, 
freezer  or  combination  in  any  shape  from  standard  sections.  Add 
sections  to  increase  size  as  your  requirements  grow  Easy  to  dis¬ 
assemble  for  relocation. 

Bally  Case  and  Cooler,  Inc.,  Bally,  Pa. 

Get  details  —  write  Dept.  OV-5  for  FREE  book. 
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4941  S.  Racina,  Chicago  9.  III. 
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Communications  (continued) 


copies  of  the  written  assignments. 

I  he  supers  isin"  officer  sliould  pre¬ 
pare  writt«-n  assiynments  by  first 
analy/ini;  the  job  desrription.  He 
should  classify  the  various  elements 
of  the  job,  describing  the  amount  and 
quality  of  each  expected  sers  ice.  For 
example,  the  job  description  previ¬ 
ously  given  for  a  building  custodian 
will  l)e  used  as  the  basis  for  his  writ¬ 
ten  assignment.  The  following  is  how 
a  statement  of  his  duties  on  the  as¬ 
signment  form  might  read: 

Building  custodian's  duties — Daily, 
sweeps,  cleans,  and  arranges  furni¬ 
ture  in  Rooms  108-115.  Daily,  cleans 
basement  rest  rooms  and  replenishes 
supplies.  Daily,  before  leaving  build¬ 
ing,  disposes  of  trash,  turns  off  lights, 
sets  heat  controls,  makes  reports  of 
damage,  signs  office  check-out  sheet. 
Weekly,  makes  minor  repairs  as 
directed  by  supervising  officer. 
Monthly,  attends  short  meeting  to 
learn  of  new  mtthods  and  materials. 
.Monthly,  waxes  floors  in  library  and 
administrative  offices.  .Monthly,  com¬ 
pletes  window  washing  on  east  and 
north  sides  of  building.  Performs 
emergency  duties  assigned  by  super¬ 
vising  officer. 

The  building  cusUxlian's  appraisal 
form  should  then  be  geared  to  this 
assignment. 

Check  written  assignments  pi'riodi- 
cally  for  their  effectiveness  as  a  jwr- 
sonnel  prrx'edure.  .\  few  simple  (jues- 
tions  will  help: 

.‘\re  the  written  assignments  effec¬ 
tive  in  getting  the  necessary  work 
completed?  Do  they  improve  the 
quality  of  the  work?  Do  they  add  to 
the  efficiency  of  both  certificated 
and  classified  emjrloyees?  Do  they 
make  employees  more  secure  in  the 
knowledge  of  what  is  expected?  Do 
they  eliminate  overlapping  responsi¬ 
bilities?  Have  jf)b  descriptions  been 
prepared  for  each  |X)sition?  Do  writ¬ 
ten  assignments  grow  out  of  job 
descriptions?  Are  appraisal  forms 
geared  to  assignments? 

.Affirmative  answers  will  assure  the 
administrator  that  his  educational 
program  is  being  achieved  because 
his  staff  members  thoroughly  under¬ 
stand  their  responsibilities.  • 

Moy,  1960 


ADVANCE  “HyDRO-VAC*  VACUUM... 

Picks  up  anything  .  .  .  faster! 

These  super-powered  industrial  vacs  gulp  chips,  oil,  water- 
all  kinds  of  wet  or  dry  materials— in  seconds! 


Here’s  the  vac  that  makes  light  work  of 
tough  clean-up  jobs.  Has  super-suction 
power.  Holds  25%  more  because  it’s  square. 
Ribbed  square  tank  means  extra  strength, 
too.  Has  heavy-duty  moisture  and  dust- 
proof  motor.  Comes  equipped  with  20'  or 
26'  floor  tools  — twice  as  easy,  twice  as 
fast  as  conventional  smaller  tools.  You 
need  fewer  strokes  ...  get  faster  cleaning. 

Call  your  Advance  distributor 
or  use  the  coupon  for  complete  information. 

How  about  right  now! 

LEASE  AND  FINANCE  PLANS  AVAILABLE 


ADVANCE 

SPEEDBOY 

DELUXE 


F<»r  coniplrte  Hnor  rare,  team 
thr  llydroV'ac  with  an  .^dNancr 
H<N»r  \crubhina-and-p<>lishin«  ma- 
rhine  —  another  of  .Advance’s 
complete  line  of  floor  care  equip¬ 
ment  designed  to  make  cleaDin^ 
easier. 


■  ADVANCE  FLOOR  MACHINE  COMPANY 

I  111)  Industrial  C)i-nter 
I  SprinK  Park,  Minnesota 

■  O  Send  me  complete  information  on  the 
_  "Hydro-Vac”  Vacuum. 

I  Q  Send  literature  on  other  Advance  Floor 

■  Maintenance  Equipment. 


ADVANCE  FLOOR  MACHINE  CO. 

1 10  Industrial  Center 
.Spring  Park,  Minne.sota 


Name. 


Address. 
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Agency — Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc. 

F  Fiberesin  Plastics  Company  .  24 

Agency — Keck  Advertising  Agency 

Freedman  Artcraft  Engineering  .  Ill 

Agency — Creative  Advertising  Agency 

C  Came  Time,  Inc .  38 

Agency — Culdberg  Advertising 

Ceerpres  Wringer,  Inc .  26 

Agency — Denham  and  Co. 

Cougler  Keyless  Lock  Co.,  C.  L .  95 

Agency — Fred  Bock  Adv.  Co. 

Craflex,  Inc .  36 

Agency — Hutchins  Advertising  Co..  Inc. 

Gravely  Tractors,  Inc .  112 

Agency — Albert  D  Williams  Adv. 

Griggs  Equipment,  Inc .  32 

Agency — Dally  Advertising 

H  Haws  Drinking  Faucet  Company  .  14 

Agency — Pacific  Advertising  Staff 

Hlllyard  Chemical  Co .  31 

Agency — Fardon  Advertising.  Inc. 

H-O-N  Co.,  The  .  61 

Agency — Clem  T.  Hanson  Co. 

Hunter  Douglas  Div .  74 

Agency — Doyle.  Dane,  Bernbach,  Inc. 

Huntington  Laboratories  .  70 

Agency — Bonsib,  Inc.,  Adv. 

I  International  Business  Machines .  42,  43 

Agency — Benton  Cr  Bowles,  Inc. 

J  Junkunc  Brothers,  American  Lock  Company  .  112 

Agency — Admakers 


Masury-Young  Co .  38 

Agency — Hoag  and  Provandie,  Inc. 

Medart  Products,  Inc..  Fred  .  116 

Agency — Charles  W.  Bolan,  Inc. 

Metalab  Equipment  Co .  102 

Agency — Duncan -Brooks,  Inc. 

Michaels  Art  Bronxe  Company,  The  .  78 

Agency — Jaap-Orr  Company 

Mississippi  Class  Company  .  3 

Agency — Ralph  Smith  Advertising  Agency 

Mitchell  Manufacturing  Co .  105 

Agency — Chas.  F.  Pearson  Cr  Assoc.  Adv. 

Monroe  Company,  The  .  100 

Agency — Lessing  Advertising  Company,  Inc. 

N  National  Chemsearch  Corp .  98 

Agency — Sam  Bloom  Adv.  Agency 

National  Cornice  Works  .  97 

Agency — H.  N.  Trott  and  Assoc.,  Adv. 

National  Lock  Company  .  17 

Agency — E.  R.  Hollingsworth  Cr  Assoc. 

National  Super  Service  Company,  The  .  103 

Agency — Beeson-Reichert  Inc. 

National  System  of  Garage  Ventilafion.  Inc.  .  100 

Agency — The  Biddle  Co..  Adv. 

Natural  Slate  Blackboard  Co .  110 

Agency — Mackes  and  Taylor  Inc.,  Adv. 

Neubauer  Manufacturing  Co .  69 

Agency  -  Could.  Brown  &  Bickett 

New  Method  Book  Bindery,  Inc . 112 

Agency — Franklin  Advertising  Service 

Newcomb  Audio  Products  Co .  85 

Agency — John  S.  Monsos  Adv. 

Nor-Lake,  Inc .  101 

Agency — Kerker-Peterson,  Inc.,  Adv. 

P  Pittsburgh  Stage,  Inc .  95 

Agency — Iversen-Ford  Associates 

Powers  Regulator  Company,  The .  86,  87 

Agency — Symonds,  Mackenzie  &  Co. 

Pratt  and  Lambert,  Inc . 62 

Agency — The  Rumrill  Co.,  Inc. 

R  Radio  Corporation  of  America  .  66,  67 

Agency — Al  Paul  Lefton  Co.,  Inc. 

Rauland-Borg  Corporation  .  16 

Agency — George  Brodsky  Advertising,  Inc. 

Recreation  Equipment  Corp .  33 

Agency — Hudson  Advertising 

Rol-Fol  Table,  Inc .  2 

Agency — Don  Jenner  Adv.  Agency 

Rolscreen  Company  .  33 

Agency — The  L.  W.  Ramsey  Adv.  Agency 

Royal  McBee  Corporation  .  44 

Agency — Young  and  Rubicam,  Inc. 

Ryan  Landscaping  Equipment  Company .  88 

Agency — Colie  Cr  MeVoy,  Adv. 

S  Safway  Steel  Products,  Inc .  89 

Agency — The  Cramer-Krasselt  Co. 

St.  Charles  Manufacturing  Company  .  9 

Agency — George  H.  Hartman  Co.,  Adv. 

Sani-Mist,  Inc .  104 

Agency — Beaumont.  Heller  Cr  Sperling,  Inc. 

Sanymetal  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  The  .  15 

Agency — Clark  Cr  Bobertz,  Inc. 

Service  Bureau  Corporation,  The  .  115 

Agency — Benton  &  Bowles.  Inc. 

Singer  Sewing  Machine  Co .  21 

Agency — Young  and  Rubicam,  Inc. 

Spacek  Instrument  Co .  92 

Spitx  Laboratories,  Inc .  8 

Agency — Action  Associates 

Stacor  Equipment  Company  .  106 

Agency — Harold  Marshall  Adv.  Co.,  Inc 

Sylvania  Electric  Products,  Inc .  5 

Agency — Sullivan  Advertising  Agency 

T  Tauber  Plastics,  Inc .  88 

Agency — Kurk  and  Brown,  Inc. 

Tucker  Manufacturing  Co .  95 

Agency— Ambro  Advertising  Agency 

U  United  States  Steel,  American  Bridge  Division  .  34 

Agency — Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc. 

United  States  Steel.  Window  Wall  .  22,  23 

Agency — Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn.  Inc. 

U.  S.  Stoneware  .  91 

Agency — Ralph  Cross  Advertising,  IrK. 

Up-Right  Scaffolds  .  41 

Agency — Norton  M.  Jacobs  Adv.  Agency 

V  Vacuum  Can  Co .  94 

Agency — Isker  &  Adajian,  Inc. 

V^-A-Ray  Corporation  .  77 

Agency — Lynn  Advertising 

Viewlex,  Inc .  25 

Agency — Marwel  Advertising 

Vogel-Peterson  Company  .  35 

Agency — Ross  Llewellyn  Inc.,  Adv. 


) 
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L  Lawson  Co.,  The  F.  H .  92 

Agency — The  Keelor  &  Stites  Co. 

M  Magnetic  Recording  Industries  .  40 

Agency — Harold  Marshall  Adv.  Co..  Inc. 

Master  Lock  Company  .  39 

Agency — Scott,  Inc. 


W  Warvel  Products  Inc .  97 

Agency — Williams  Advertising  Design 

Werner  Co.,  Inc..  R.  D .  29 

Agency — The  Bayless-Kerr  Co. 

West  Chemical  Products,  Inc .  76,  94 

Agency — G.  M.  Basford  Company 

White  Mop  Wringer  Company .  18 

Agency — Woodard,  Voss  &  Hevenor  Inc. 
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OVERVIEW 


...  get  more  information  to  help  you  manage  better.  SBC  can  show  you  how! 

Till-  coiitimiing  growth  in  student  enrollment  ally  everv  scIum)!  function.  .Multiple  c-opies  of 
has  (Irasticallv  incre.ised  record-keeping  and  rej>ort  cards  for  offict*  and  C'ounselor  use,  per- 
adminisfrative  problems  for  educators.  Time  manent  records,  student  rosters,  cl.iss  rolls, 
that  could  he  spent  to  greater  adxantage  in  honor  rolls,  grade  an.ilvses.  hiilure  lists,  and 


planning  and  supervising  is  used  to  keep 
school  records  and  attend  to  the  many  other 
clerical  functions  that  confront  today’s  schcMil 
administrator  and  his  staff. 

A  solution  to  this  problem,  administrators  are 
dis(;overing,  is  offered  by  The  Service  Bureau 
C.’orjxiration.  Using  high-speed  data  proc'ess- 
ing  systems,  SBU  can  (juickly  turn  out  accu¬ 
rate,  up-to-date  records  aiul  reports  for  virtu¬ 


ally  everv  scIum)!  function.  .Multiple  c-opies  of 
rejx)rt  cards  for  offict*  and  counselor  use,  per¬ 
manent  records,  student  rosters,  cl.iss  rolls, 
honor  rolls,  grade  an.ilvses.  f.iilure  lists,  and 
r.ipiil  class  lo.iding  are  pros  ided  the  adminis- 
tr.itor.  Besult?  flis  clerical  lo.id  is  reduct'd. 
He  gets  additional  information  and  rejxirts  to 
help  him  analyze  and  improve  his  total  op¬ 
eration.  .Ml  this  without  in\estment  in  eijuip- 
ment  or  additional  jx'rsonnel. 

For  the  lull  story  of  how  you  can  benefit 
from  this  low-cost  service,  call  vour 
SB(.’  offict*  or  mail  the  coupon.  [  ~  j  _  p. 


The  Service  Bureau  Corporation  —  a  subsidiary  of  IBM  — 83  offices  from  coast  to  coast. 
THE  MOST  EXPERIENCED  DATA  PROCESSING  SERVICE  IN  THE  WORLD 


Please  send  detailed  information  on  how  SBC 
can  help  free  administrators  for  managing  to: 


The  Service  Bureau  Corporation 
Department  5*4 
425  Park  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 


i 


GREATER  SAFETY? 


Medart  seats  have  it — compare  them  with 
others!  Self-supporting  steel  understructures,  plus  added  strength 
of  wood  members,  support  over  400  pounds  i>er  foot  of  seat¬ 
ing  space. 

Four  dual  lertical  uprights  for  each  16'0'  seatboard.  Two  rollers 
on  each  upright  retract  and  place  load  on  floor,  not  walls 
or  casters. 


MORE  SEATISG? 


Medart  16-foot  seat  sections  up  to  12  rows  high 
use  only  3254'  of  floor  depth  when  closed.  Better  seeing  is  assured 
with  a  choice  of  17"  or  18'  seat  heights.  Ample  toe  and  heel  space 
add  to  comfort  of  spacious  seat  room. 


EASIER  OPERATION? 


Floating  telescopic  seat  supports  and  inter¬ 
locked  twin  rollers  under  each  upright  assure  easier  opening 
and  closing;  prevent  binding  and  damage. 


LESS  UPKEEP? 


Harder,  tougher  clear  wood  finish  lasts  up  to  15 
times  longer.  Vertical  fronts  collect  less  dust.  Swing-up  front 
riser  makes  sweeping  of  debris  quick,  easy.  Also,  rubber  rollers 
won’t  mar  finely  finished  floors. 


GET  YOUR  COPY 

A  gym  seat  check  chart  that  will  help  you  in  making 
impartial  comparisons  of  features  and  values.  No 
obligation -just  MAIL  THE  COUPON. 

Or  circle  OV-203  on  the  business  reply 
card  between  pages  98-99. 


Sharply  competitive  in  price,  Medart  Telescopic  Gym 
Seats  offer  a  host  of  exclusive  features  that  promise 
savings  in  money,  better  performance,  extra  years 
of  service. 


FRED  MEDART  PRDDUCTS,  INC.* 3534  DEKALB  ST.*ST.LDUIS  II,  MD. 
Send  me  a  copy  of  the  GYM  SEAT  CHECK  CHART 


0r(*nintion. 


Street  Address. 
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